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COMMISSIONERS'  REPORT. 


The  past  year's  work  at  the  Reformatory  has  been  mainly 
one  of  development  of  the  system  which  had  been  estab- 
lished during  the  two  previous  years.  The  new  law  in 
relation  to  indeterminate  sentences  went  into  effect  on  the 
twenty-fourth  day  of  July,  1886,  and  most  of  the  prisoners 
now  in  the  Reformatory  have  come  upon  indefinite  sen- 
tences. Some  embarrassment  in  the  administration  of  the 
institution  has  grown  out  of  the  fact  that  a  large  number  of 
men  with  definite  sentences  —  imposed  before  the  new  law 
went  into  effect — have  been  in  the  institution,  necessarily 
subject  to  a  different  treatment  in  the  matter  of  release 
from  that  of  men  held  upon  indeterminate  sentences.  The 
Board  have  felt  under  obligation  to  regard  the  definite  sen- 
tences as  indicating,  to  some  extent,  the  opinion  of  the 
court  as  to  the  length  of  the  term  of  imprisonment.  Under 
this  system  those  who  have  had  definite  sentences  have  been 
kept  longer  than  they  would  have  been  upon  indefinite  sen- 
tences. Before  the  end  of  the  next  year  most  of  the  men 
with  definite  sentences  will  be  discharged,  by  expiration  of 
sentence  or  upon  ticket-of-leave.  This  will  be  of  great 
advantage  to  the  institution.  At  the  close  of  the  year,  598 
of  the  774  prisoners  then  in  custody  were  serving  indeter- 
minate sentences.  * 

In  estimating  the  probable  results  of  the  work  of  the 
Reformatory,  the  character  of  its  population  should  be 
taken  into  consideration.  This  institution  receives  a  class 
of  men  not  committed  to  any  other  institution  of  its  kind 
in  the  country;  vi^.,  those  known  as  '*  offenders  against 
public  order  and  decency,"  including  drunkards,  common 
diiinkards,  tramps,  idle  and  disorderly  persons,  and  those 
committed  for  lewdness,  indecent  exposure,  stubbornness, 
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vagrancy,  and  like  offences.  These  constitute  nearly  one- 
third  of  the  entire  population,  and  considerably  more  than 
one-third  of  the  commitments.  Though  they  are  not  danger- 
ous to  the  community,  as  most  people  count  '*  dangerous" 
criminals,  they  are  among  the  most  difficult  to  reform ;  and 
the  experience  of  the  first  three  years  of  the  Reformatory 
shows  a  much  larger  percentage  of  failures  in  this  class  of 
inmates  than  in  any  other.  In  considering  the^  results 
attained,  the  fact  that  this  class  constitutes  so  large  a  pro- 
portion of  the  population  should  be  borne  in  mind. 

The  failure  to  establish  any  age  limit  has  also  been  a 
cause  of  much  trouble  to  the  institution.  Nearly  one-fourth 
of  all  who  were  committed  last  year  were  above  forty  years 
of  age.  At  the  end  of  the  year  there  were  eighty-eight  re- 
maining who  were  more  than  forty  years  of  age.  Twenty-one 
of  these  had  been  committed  four  or  more  times ;  some  of 
them  from  a  dozen  to  a  score  of  times.  Sonae  of  these  men 
are  of  fair  character,  aside  from  their  drinking  habits ;  but 
others  are  degraded  by  many  years  of  dissipation,  and  years 
of  imprisonment  have  made  them  indifferent  to  all  attempts 
to  inspire  them  with  new  purposes.  They  are  too  old  for 
the  schools,  and  impede  in  many  ways  the  work  of  the 
institution. 

The  habitual  offenders  are  not  found  exclusively  among 
the  older  prisoners,  for  many  who  are  less  than  thirty  have 
spent  years  m  prison.  The  majority  of  these  are  among 
the  *' offenders  against  public  order  and  decency,"  though 
there  is  occasionally  a  commitment  of  a  man  who  has 
served  several  sentences  for  theft.  The  institution  is 
not  intended  for  these  habitual  offenders.  It  has,  without 
doubt,  helped  many  of  this  class ;  but  the  presence  of  so 
large  a  proportion  of  men  who  are  accustomed  to  other 
methods  of  prison  life,  and  for  whom  imprisonment  has  no 
terror,  tends  to  lower  the  tone  of  the  institution,  and  inter- 
feres seriously  with  its  work.  The  administration  of  the 
Reformatory  is  entitled  to  have  great  consideration  given  to 
these  facts  when  its  work  is  examined,  for  the  presence  of 
old  and  hardened  offenders  has  imposed  a  very  severe  strain 
ipon  the  whole  system.  The  most  important  thing  which 
an  be  done  for  the  Massachusetts  Reformatory,  whether  by 
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legislation  or  bv  judicial  action,  is  to  prevent  the  commit- 
ment of  old  and  hardened  offenders. 

The  commitments  from  the  courts  have  been  so  many  as 
to  increase  the  population  of  the  Reformatory  beyond  the 
capacity  of  its  buildings.  The  facilities  for  dealing  with  in- 
mates of  the  Reformatory  upon  its  peculiar  plan  are  not 
eqnal  to  the  treatment  of  so  many  men,  and  this  fact  should 
lead  the  courts  to  the  exercise  of  great  care  in  the  selection 
of  the  persons  who  are  to  be  sent  to  it. 

Some  persons  suppose  that  a  prisoner  can  be  released  from 
the  Reformatory  in  a  very  short  time  after  his  commitiment, 
and  we  are  not  infrequently  urged  to  release  a  prisoner  who 
has  been  told  by  the  court,  or  by  the  police  authorities,  that 
he  would  ''  only  be  kept  three  or  four  months."  If  the  Re- 
formatory had  but  a  few  inmates  they  could  be  dealt  with  upon 
their  individual  merits,  but  in  dealing  with  eight  hundred 
prisoners  a  system  must  be  devised  which  shall  be  adapted 
to  the  largest  proportion  of  the  men.  As  a  rule,  it  is  useless 
to  expect  reformation,  and  a  firm  establishment  of  right 
principles  and  purposes,  without  a  considerable  period  of 
training  and  discipline.  The  system  which  has  been  adopted 
in  relation  to  the  release  of  prisoners  is  based  upon  this 
fact,  and  as  under  it  those  committed  for  drunkenness  are 
held  at  least  eight  months,  and  those  who  come  for  more 
serious  offences  are  retained  for  nearly  a  year,  at  the 
shortest,  it  is  hoped  that  none  will  be  sent  to  the  Reforma- 
tory with  the  expectation  of  a  release  in  a  few  weeks. 

We  are  developing,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  a  system  of 
inquiries  into  the  past  histories,  offences,  etc.,  of  prisoners- 
committed,  and  a  system  of  supervision  of  discharged  pris- 
oners, which  will  enable  us  to  know  definitely  what  has  been 
accomplished  by  the  Reformatory  for  the  benefit  of  its  in- 
mates. We  believe  that  its  plan  is  a  wise  one,  that  it  i» 
helpful  to  men  who  receive  its  advantages,  and  that  a  very 
large  proportion  of  those  who  are  discharged  go  out  with  a 
firm  purpose  to  live  better  lives  than  ever  before.  We  an- 
ticipate even  better  results  when  unfit  persons  shall  be 
kept  out,  and  when  the  number  of  prisoners  shall  have  been 
so  reduced  as  not  to  be  in  excess  of  the  capacity  of  the  insti- 
tution. 
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It  is  due  to  the  Superintendent,  Colonel  Tufts,  to  say  that 
the  plan  upon  which  the  Reformatory  is  administered  con- 
tains many  features  which  are  original  with  him;  that  a 
spirit  of  loyalty  to  the  institution  has  been  developed  among 
the  prisoners,  to  a  degree  rarely  attained  in  such  places ;  and 
that  the  general  tone  and  sentiment  of  the  prisoners  shows 
that  th^  plan  adopted  has  produced  excellent  results.  The 
Superintendent  has  devoted  himself  to  the  institution  with  a 
confident  belief  that  the  men  sent  to  him  can  be  helped  into 
better  lives,  and  he  has  performed  his  duties  earnestly  and 
conscientiously,  under  conditions  which  have  seriously  inter- 
fered with  the  results  of  the  work.  The  instructor.  Rev. 
W.  J.  Batt,  has  done  excellent  service,  and  the  Deputy 
Superintendent,  Mr.  Joseph  Scott,  has  admirably  performed 
the  difficult  duties  devolving  upon  him  in  the  administration 
of  details. 

The  appropriation  for  aiding  prisoners  discharged  from 
the  Reformatory  cannot  be  used  to  help  men  who  h|ive  been 
removed  from  the  Reformatory  to  other  institutions,  and  are 
discharged  from  the  latter.  It  sometimes  occurs  that  a  per- 
son is  so  transferred  for  a  cause  which  should  not  debar  him 
from  this  assistance.  We  recommend  that  authority  be  given 
to  assist  these  men  from  the  fund  provided  by  the  State. 

The  disbursements  from  the  appropriation  for  aiding  dis- 
charged prisoners  are  from  |400  to  $500  per  month.  The 
law  authorizes  an  advance  of  $150  from  the  State  treasury. 
This  is  so  small  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  settle  the  accounts 
almost  every  week,  which  is  sometimes  very  inconvenient, 
and  also  obliges  the  secretary  to  advance  considerable  sums 
for  the  work.  We  recommend  that  the  advance  allowance 
be  increased  to  $500. 

The  contract  with  the  town  of  Concord  for  supplying  the 
Reformatory  with  water  will  expire  within  a  few  months. 
The  price  paid  has  been,  as  we  think,  much  too  large. 
Some  legislation  should  be  had  authorizing  action  which  will 
secure  a  supply  of  water  at  a  fair  price. 

The  facts  we  have  stated  in  relation  to  the  character  of 
many  of  those  who  are  sent  to  the  Reformatory  lead  to  the 
belief  that  the  best  results  will  never  be  attained,  either  in 
the  Reformatory  or  in  the  other  prisons,  until  a  system  of 
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preliminary  examinations  of  persons  charged  with  crime 
shall  be  established.  This  is  very  important  in  the  selection 
of  inmates  of  the  Reformatory,  and  it  is  also  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  public,  in  affording  a  method  by  which 
habitual  offenders  can  be  detected  and  sentenced  properly. 
We  recommend  the  adoption  of  a  plan  by  which  this  may  be 
accomplished.  We  are  confident  that  under  such  a  system 
many  who  are  now  sent  to  prison  would  be  kept  out,  to 
their  own  advantage,  and  with  benefit  to  the  State. 

As  a  rule,  the  Board  require  that  a  prisoner  shall  obtain 
work, — or  have  a  good  home  to  go  to, — as  a  condition 
of  his  release.  It  frequently  occurs  that  these  cannot  be 
arranged  for  until  after  the  Board  have  determined  that  he 
shall  be  released,  and  he  is  made  aware  of  their  decision. 
The  power  to  decide  whether  the  arrangements  for  work,  or 
a  home,  are  satisfactory,  cannot  legally  be  delegated  to  a 
committee,  or  to  the  Secretary.  We  recommend  that 
authority  be  given  to  delegate  this  power,  as  to  the  pris- 
oners in  both  reformatories. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Superintendent  in  relation  to 
repairs  and  improvements  should  receive  careful  considera- 
tion. 

ESTIMATliS. 

The  estimated  expenditures  for  the  ensuing  year  are  as 
follows :  — 

For  salaries  and  wages, f  58,000  00 

fuel  and  lights, 12,000  00 

provisions, 45,000  00 

clothing,  bedding  and  bedsteads, 20,000  00 

tools,  machinery  and  repairs, 4,000  00 

education,         .        .        .        .        .        .        .        ,        .  4,000  00 

improvements  and  repairs  of  buildings,        .        .        .  8,000  00 

water, 4,000  00 

incidental  and  contingent  expenses,       ....  7,000  00 

Total, »162,000  00 

WILLIAM  ROBERTS, 

EMMA  F.   GARY, 

CLEMENT  K.   FAY, 

ELIZA  L.   HOMANS, 

Commissioners  of  Prisons. 
W.  F.  Spalding,  Secretary, 

Boston,  Dec  31, 1887. 
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SUPERINTENDENT'S    REPORT. 


Concord,  Oct.  1,  1887. 
To  the  Commissioners  of  Prisons, 

I  herewith  respectfully  submit  to  you  my  report  concern- 
ing the  Massachusetts  Reformatory  for  the  year  ending 
Sept.  30,  1887. 

The  year  has  been  one  of  prosperity  and  improvement  for 
the  Reformatory.  Its  real  estate  has  been  brought  to  a  good 
condition ;  its  facilities  for  business  and  for  its  appointed 
work  have  been  enlarged  and  made  better;  its  population 
has  increased  beyond  expectation,  without  commotion.  Only 
by  the  release  of  a  large  number  of  prisoners,  upon  permits, 
has  the  number  of  inmates  been  kept  within  the  capacity  of 
the  Reformatory.  The  health  record  of  its  people  is  at  the 
highest  mark,  and  they,  in  the  particulars  of  good  order, 
right  intention,  earnest  striving  for  the  right  and  aspirations 
after  virtue,  must  be  commended.  The  majority  of  this 
people  do  come  to  the  sincere  desire  to  range  themselves, 
here  and  eke  where,  upon  the  side  of  law  and  order,  — to  be 
correct  in  thought  and  life. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  now  in  review  the  popula- 
tion of  the  Reformatory  was  660 ;  at  the  close  of  the  year 
it  was  774.  During  the  year  705  persons  were  received 
into  the  Reformatory,  and  591  were  discharged  therefrom. 
The  whole  number  in  custody  during  the  year  was  1,365; 
the  whole  number  of  prisoners  received  since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Reformatory,  Dec.  20,  1884  (less  than  three 
years  ago),  is  2,013. 

Facts  relative  to  these  persons,  and  the  doings  of  the 
Refc»rmatory  in  connection  with  them,  are  given  in  statis- 
tical detail  in  the  seventeen  tabular  statements  which  accom- 
pany this  report,  to  which  attention  is  invited. 
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Statement  I.  is  a  summary  of  aiTivals  and  departures  for 
the  year,  showing  the  sources  from  which  the  Reformatory 
receives  its  population,  and  the  various  ways  in  which  it 
disposes  of  it. 

Statement  II.  shows  the  offences  for  which  prisoners  have 
been  committed  each  year  since  the  establishment  of  the 
Reformatory.  By  this  it  will  be  seen  that  9.37  per  cent,  of 
the  commitments  were  for  offences  against  the  person ;  49.65 
per  cent,  were  for  offences  against  property ;  and  40.98  per 
cent,  were  for  offences  against  public  order  and  decency. 
Of  the  latter,  70,  or  3.48  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of 
commitments,  were  for  violation  of  permits. 

Statement  III.  shows  the  number  of  temperate  and  intem- 
perate prisoners  committed  in  the  past  two  years.  These 
figures  are  from  the  prisoners'  own  statements,  and  the  num- 
ber of  intemperates  is  not  likely  to  be  exaggerated.  The 
proportion  of  intemperates  received  during  the  year  now  in 
review  shows  a  marked  increase  over  the  previous  year. 

Statement  IV.  shows  the  ages  of  prisoners  committed 
each  year  since  the  establishment  of  the  Reformatory.  This 
table  shows  a  steady  increase  of  older  men  committed, — 
not  only  an  actual  increase,  but  proportionally  to  the  number 
committed,  —  a  tendency  which  should  be  checked  by  legis- 
lative enactment. 

Statement  V.  shows  the  number  of  previous  commitments 
of  prisoners  received  since  the  establishment  of  the  Reforma- 
tory, by  years.  This  statement  also  shows  an  actual  and 
relative  increase  in  the  number  of  those  having  a  large 
number  of  previous  commitments.  Such  commitments  in- 
crease the  less  reformable  contingent  at  the  Reformatory,  to 
the  detriment  of  all  concerned.  The  increasing  tendency  to 
send  old  offenders  to  the  Reformatory  should  be  checked  by 
legislative  action. 

Statement  VI.  shows  the  term  and  kind  of  sentence  upon 
which  men  have  been  committed  to  the  Reformatory  during 
the  year.  It  will  be  observed  that  91.77  per  xjent.  of  those 
received  during  the  year  came  upon  indeterminate  sen- 
tences. 

Statement  VII.  shows  the  number  of  commitments  from 
all  sources  since  the  establishment  of  the  Reformatory. 
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Statement  VIII.  shows  the  number  released  in  all  ways 
from  the  Reformatory  since  its  establishment.  It  will  be 
observed  that  but  three  deaths  have  occurred.  .  In  only  one 
of  the  cases  of  death  was  the  disease  developed  at  the 
Reformatory.  Four  of  the  escaped  men  have  been  recap- 
tured. 

Statement  IX.  is  a  summary  of  commitments  by  courts 
and  counties,  for  the  year  in  review. 

Statement  X.  is  comprehensive,  showing  the  various 
courts  and  institutions  from  which  prisoners  have  been 
received  during  the  year,  and  the  offences  for  which  they 
were  committed. 

Statement  XI.  gives  the  occupations  of  those  received  on 
sentence  during  the  year. 

Statement  XII.  shows  the  manner  of  release  of  the  men 
who  have  gone  from  the  Reformatory  during  the  year,  and 
for  what  offences  they  were  serving  sentence.  Of  the  whole 
number  released,  75.3  per  cent,  have  been  upon  permit. 

Statement  XIII.  shows  the  nativities  of  the  prisoners 
received  during  the  year.  By  this  it  appears  that  nearly  60 
per  cent,  of  those  received  are  natives  of  this  Common- 
wealth, and  that  over  72  per  cent,  are  natives  of  the  United 
States. 

Statement  XIV.  shows  the  largest,  smallest  and  average 
number  present,  the  net  increase  or  decrease,  the  number 
received  and  the  number  released ;  the  percentage  of  com- 
mitments to  average  population,  of  releases  to  average 
population,  and  of  releases  to  commitments  for  each  month 
during  the  year,  and  for  the  year. 

Statement  XV.  gives  the  names  of  the  oflScers  of  the 
Reformatory,  their  positions  and  annual  salaries,  and  the 
amount  actually  paid  each  officer. 

Statement  XVI.  gives  the  current  expenses  of  the  year, 
by  months,  in  twelve  classes. 

Statement  XVII.  shows  the  products  of  the  farm  for  the 
year.  While  less  in  variety,  they  are  much  greater  in  quan- 
tity and  in  value  than  for  any  previous  year. 

Following  these  statements  will  be  found  a  diagram  show- 
ing the  movement  of  the  Reformatory  population  for  the 
year  in  review,  and  for  the  year  immediately  preceding. 
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An  examination  of  the  statements  will  show  that  the 
number  of  persons  committed  to  the  Reformatory  is  large, 
and  that  the  outgoing  from  it  is  rapid ;  that  the  persons 
coming  to  it  are  of  many  ages,  from  that  of  young  boys  to 
that  of  old  men ;  that  they  come  from  widely  separated 
places,  although  a  majority  were  born  upon  the  soil  of  Mas- 
sachusetts ;  that  there  had  been  a  wide  difference  in  the  pre- 
vious circumstances  and  conditions  of  these  persons  —  some 
having  had  educational  and  other  advantages,  while  others 
of  them  had  had  neither  schooling  nor  favorable  opportuni- 
ties ;  that  the  kinds  and  variety  of  the  offences  of  the  persons 
committed  to  the  Reformatory  are  many,  and  are  similar  to 
those  of  persons  committed  to  any  penal  institution  ;  that  a* 
majority  of  them  had  been  previously  committed  to  penal  or 
other  institutions  ;  and  that  a  large  per  cent,  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  Reformatory  (the  intemperates)  are  a  people  who, 
in  the  opinion  of  some  persons,  should  not  dwell  with  nor  be 
treated  as  offenders. 

To  this  Reformatory  such  people  have  come.  The  com- 
mitments hereto  were  not  in  all  cases  well  advised.  In  the 
proceedings  which  had  such  conclusions,  the  thought  of 
reformation  was  apparently,  in  some  cases,  less  than  the 
design  to  punish  or  restrain.  It  does,  however,  appear, 
from  the  attitude  of  the  men  themselves,  that  some  desire  to 
reform,  that  some  are  willing  so  to  do,  that  some  have  not 
awakened  to  any  thought  of  reform,  that  some  are  so  weak 
that  purpose  fails  at  the  fulcrum,  and  that  some  are  deter- 
mined against  reformation.  ^ 

The  pui*pose  of  the  Reformatory  is  fixed, — it  is  the  reforma- 
tion of  men.  Its  methods  are  only  changed  by  the  direction 
of  experience ;  and  they  must  in  scope  and  application  in- 
clude all  the  inmates  of  the  Reformatory,  must  in  a  general 
way  be  alike  applied  to  the  desirous,  the  willing,  the  indif- 
ferent, the  weak  and  the  obstinate  person.  The  administra- 
tion of  the  Reformatory  is  centred  in  the  belief  that  all  men 
under  its  charge  are  fellow-men  needing  help.  Its  efforts 
and  conduct  are  along  the  lines  which  radiate  from  such  cen- 
tral belief,  however  the  men  are  situated,  or  array  them- 
selves, in  relation  thereto. 
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Methods. 

The  methods  of  this  Reformatory  have  been  told  in  its 
former  reports.  They  are  repeated,  in  substance,  in  this 
connection,  because  they  may  be  new  and  interesting  to  some 
persons  who  are  strangers  to  them. 

This  is  a  graded  institution.  Its  members  may  be  and  are 
in  three  grades  —  the  first,  second  or  third.  Conduct  is 
noted,  recorded  and  affected  by  a  system  of  marks.  When 
a  person  is  committed  to  the  Reformatory  he  enters  the 
second  or  intermediate  grade.  He  can  remain  in  that  grade 
or  can  rise  to  the  first  or  fall  to  the  third  grade  as  he  chooses 
to  behave.  Privileges  increase  with  rising  in  grade  and 
cease  with  falling  therein.  The  prisoner  cannot  be  released 
from  the  Reformatory  before  the  expiration  of  the  full  term 
of  sentence  unless  he  is  in  the  first  grade.  If  in  that  grade 
with  a  perfect  record  for  a  given  length  of  time,  he  can  be 
released  upon  **  permit"  when  he  has  served  one-third  or 
one-fifth  of  his  sentence.  In  marking  and  grading,  cogni- 
zance is  taken  of  general  *' conduct,  industry  in  labor,  and 
diligence  in  study." 

When  a  prisoner  is  received  he  surrenders  his  personal 
effects  at  the  guard-room  for  safe  keeping  until  his  term  is 
ended.  He  then  proceeds  to  the  clothing  department  and 
has  his  measure  taken  for  a  suit,  and  receives  one  of  the 
second  grade.  He  goes  to  the  bath  room,  enjoys  its  bene- 
fits, and  to  the  barber  if  there  is  need  therefor.  He  is  then 
assigned  a  room,  given  clean  bedding  and  table  furniture. 
He  is  also  given  a  manual  containing  the  conduct,  the  grade, 
the  writing,  and  other  rules  of  the  Refoimatory ;  also  con- 
taining the  daily  calls,  list  of  offences,  newspaper  list,  a 
place  for  himself  to  keep  his  conduct  record,  and  general 
directions  and  personal  advice. 

On  the  morrow  after  his  arrival,  the  man  is  examined  by 
the  physician,  and  vaccinated,  if  he  has  not  been  ;  is  seen 
by  the  school  officer  who  ascertains  his  history  for  the 
pprinaiietit  record  and  his  educational  status  for  his  assign- 
ment to  school.  The  Deputy  Superintendent  also  meets 
each  prisoner  at  the  outset  and  ascertains  pertinent  facts, 
and  assigns  him  to  his  work.     In  such  assignment  reference 
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is  had  to  the  necessities  of  the  Reformatory,  the  skill  or 
trade  of  the  man,  or  to  his  lack  in  such  particulars. 

From  the  manual  the  man  ascertains  that  he  is  entitled  to 
and  does  receive  five  credit  marks  for  each  day  of  good 
conduct;  that  when  he  has  made  four  months  of  perfect 
record  he  will  receive  a  bonus  of  150  credit  marks,  and  th^t 
if  he  obtains  850  credit  marks  within  six  consecutive 
months  he  rises  to  the  first-grade,  then  to  have  its  attendant 
privileges  and  its  suit  of  blue,  and  the  prospect  of  an  open 
road  to  release. 

From  the  manual  the  prisoner  can  also  learn  that  if  one  in 
the  first  grade  shall  fail  to  obtain  125  credit  marks  during 
any  one  month  he  shall  be  reduced  to  the  second  grade ; 
that  a  failure  to  obtain  that  number  of  marks  by  a  second- 
grade  prisoner  for  two  consecutive  months  will  reduce  him 
to  the  third  grade ;  that  a  total  of  five  credit  marks  for  each 
day  of  any  one  month  may  advance  a  prisoner  from  third  to 
second  grade ;  and  that  a  first-grade  prisoner  who  shall  lose 
his  standing  may  be  restored  thereto  if  he  shall  obtain  150 
credit  marks  in  the  month  next  ensuing. 

Every  officer  of  the  Reformatory  in  charge  of  men  is 
furnished  with  a  printed  form  of  report,  whereon  is  the 
complete  list  of  offences  as  they  appear  in  the  manual  given 
the  prisoner  —  the  list  of  things  required  and  forbidden. 
The  list  is  not  grievous,  but  exists  in  the  interests  of  general 
and  personal  welfare.  Obedience  to  it  would  benefit  a  free 
man.  If  occasion  arises,  the  officer  checks  the  name  of  the 
thing  done  or  omitted  to  be  done,  and  sends  it  forward  to 
the  Deputy  Superintendent  with  such  remark  as  may  seem 
proper.  The  Deputy  Superintendent  reviews  the  proceed- 
ings and  warns  the  offender,  or  gives  him  such  number  of 
marks  as  seems  best.  TJxe  man  is  at  once  notified,  in  writ- 
ing, of  the  report  and  the  marking.  He  can  appear  before 
the  Deputy  Superintendent  in  his  own  behalf  in  reference  to 
the  reports  or  the  markings,  and  he  can  appeal  from  the 
Deputy  to  the  Superintendent  in  any  case.  School  and 
labor  reports  are  received  each  week.  At  the  end  of  the 
month  a  full  statement  of  bis  conduct,  labor  and  study  record 
is  sent  to  each  prisoner.  To  each  one  is  also  sent  a  state- 
ment of  his  financial  standing  at  the  Reformatory,  for  the 
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men  receive  and  expend  money  here.  At  the  first  of  each 
month  the  grade  promotions  and  changes  are  made,  and  the 
men  notified  of  their  promotions  or  reductions.  A  complete 
record  is  made  of  all  the  things  leading  up  to  these  several 
transactions,  or  belonging  to  them.  In  all,  the  design  is  to 
treat  the  prisoners  as  men. 

Since  July  24,  1886,  prisoners  have  been  committed  to 
the  Reformatory  upon  indeterminate  sentences  with  limita- 
tions thereto;  viz.,  misdemeanants  cannot  be  held  over  two 
years,  nor  other  ofifenders  over  five  years,  unless  the  magis- 
trate imposing  the  sentence  shall  name  longer  terms  respect- 
ively. The  language  of  the  statute  is  :  *'  the  court  or  trial 
justice  imposing  sentence  shall  not  fix  or  limit  the  duration 
thereof,  unless  the  term  of  said  sentence  shall  be  more  than 
five  years,  but  said  convicts  shall  merely  be  sentenced  to  the 
Massachusetts  Reformatory."  The  statute  similarly  pro- 
vides for  the  commitment  of  misdemeanants,  with  a  two- 
year  limit. 

Another  statute  provides  that  *'  when  it  shall  appear  to 
the  Commissioners  of  Prisons  that  any  person  imprisoned 
in  said  Reformatory  has  reformed,  they  may  issue  to  him  a 
permit  upon  such  conditions  as  they  deem  best ;  and  they 
may  revoke  said  permit  at  any  time  previous  to  its  expira- 
tion." 

In  order  to  give  satisfactory  operation  to  these  statutes  of 
the  Commonwealth,  certain  rules  have  been  made :  First, 
that  a  prisoner  having  a  possible  five  years'  term  may  be  rec- 
ommended by  the  Superintendent  to  the  Commissioners  for 
release  after  he  has  reached  the  first  grade  and  remained 
perfect  therein  for  five  months ;  and,  second,  that  the  pris- 
oner having  a  possible  two  years'  term  may  be  recommended 
for  release  to  the  Commissioners,  by  the  Superintendent, 
when  he  shall  have  been  in  the  first  grade  three  months 
with  a  perfect  record.  The  Superintendent's  recommenda- 
tion is  accompanied  by  the  record  which  the  prisoner  has 
at  the  Reformatory.  The  Commissioners  sometimes  gather 
information  from  other  sources.  They  visit  the  Reformatory 
and  see  the  recommended  person,  having  their  data  with 
them.  They  require  that  work  shall  be  secured  before 
permit  is  issued,  and  that  in  other  ways  the  outlook  shall 
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be  favorable.  The  pennit  bears  upon  its  face  comprehen- 
sive prohibitions  and  requirements. 

The  men  of  the  first  grade  wear  a  blue  suit.  They  can 
write  letters  each  week;  can  receive  visits,  once  a  month, 
and  have  the  privilege  of  a  lecture,  a  reading  or  recitation 
with  singing,  nearly  every  Sunday  afternoon.  The  men  of 
the  second  grade  wear  a  dark  suit;  can  write  to  friends 
once  in  two  weeks,  and  receive  visits  once  in  two  mdnths. 
The  third-grade  men  are  dressed  in  red.  They  cannot  write 
10  their  friends,  nor  receive  visits  nor  letters.  The  first  and 
second  grade  men  can  receive  letters  at  any  time  and  in  any 
number. 

Our  system  of  grades  and  marks  in  almost  all  cases 
effects  a  sufficient  restraint  and  discipline.  Solitary  con- 
finement is  sometimes  resorted  to,  but  in  no  case  is  there 
corporal  punishment,  nor  handcuffing,  nor  chaining;  nor 
have  there  ever  been  such  things  in  this  Reformatory. 

Means. 

As  a  means  to  refonuatory  end,  the  men  of  this  Reforma- 
tory are  furnished  with  good  quarters ;  they  have  food  of 
excellent  quality  in  abundance  ;  regular  daily  work ;  weekly 
out-of-door  recreation ;  a  library ;  schools ;  social  inter- 
course ;  society  organizations ;  courses  of  lectures ;  entertain- 
ments ;  religious  exercises  and  services  (both  Protestant 
and  Catholic)  every  Sunday  and  upon  other  days  of  the 
week;  and  "  Our  Paper."  These  all  constitute  or  express 
the  simple  yet  comprehensive  method  of  the  administration 
to  promote  the  individual  to  the  best  condition  of^body,  mind 
and  spirit  to  receive  knowledge  and  truth,  and  to  provide 
such  most  abundantly  and  effectively. 

Quarters.  —  The  premises  of  the  Massachusetts  Reforma- 
tory, as  a  whole,  are  not  excelled  by  those  of  any  other 
penal  institution  of  the  country,  in  the  particulars  of  spa- 
ciousness, light,  internal  appointments,  workshops,  offices, 
residences,  water  supply,  healthfulness  and  general  con- 
veniences. The  site  thereof  is  good  in  its  surroundings  ai 
is  of  easy  approach  for  persons  and  freight,  by  car  or  carriag 
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The  rooms  of  the  men  open  upon  corridors  twelve  feet 
wide,  which  are  lighted  by^many  long  wide  windows  in  the 
walls  and  by  large  ones  in  the  roofs.  The  rooms  are  8  feet 
11  inches  long,  8  feet  high,  5  feet  4  inches  wide.  Each 
room  is  supplied  with  gas,  a  set  washbowl  and  water-closet, 
and  with  running  water.  The  bedsteads  are  large  ;  the  beda 
are  excelsior  filled,  and  are  furnished  with  pillows,  pillow- 
cases, sheets  and  blankets.  .The  rooms  also  are  supplied 
with  tables,  stools,  clothes  hooks,  looking-glasses,  brushes, 
small  cupboards  wherein  are  kept  salt,  pepper,  vinegar,  etc., 
knives,  forks  and  table  ware  (for  the  men  eat  in  their  rooms, 
and  the  first-grade  men  are  furnished  with  crockery  dishes). 
The  occupants  of  the  rooms  are  allowed  to  furnish  and  orna- 
ment them  with  things  the  administration  does  not  provide. 

Food.  — The  food  supplied  is  always  of  excellent  quality  of 
its  kind.  Supplies  of  poor  quality  are  not  accepted  or  used. 
The  quantity  is  always  intended  to  be  abundant.  All  the 
aiticles  but  the  bread  are  rationed.  No  complaint  arises 
concerning  the  size  of  the  rations.  Each  person  takes  all 
the  bread  he  has  a  mind  to.  The  following  is  the  bill  of 
fare.  This  is  amplified  in  summer  by  the  fruits  of  the  field, 
and  upon  holidays  it  is  augmented  with  the  luxuries  of  the 
season. 

SUNDAY. 

Breakfast -^^\QQ  and  milk,  bread,  coflfee.  with  milk  and  sugar. 
Dinner,  —  Boiled  corned  shoulder,  baked  potatoes,  gingerbread,  cheese,, 
tea  with  milk  and  sugar. 

MONDAY. 

Breakfast,  —  Mush  and  milk,  bread,  coflfee. 
Dinner.  —  Baked  beans,  pickles,  bread. 
Supper.  —-Sliced  corned  beef,  bread,  cocoa. 

TUESDAY. 

Breakfast.  —  Beef  hash,  bread,  coflfee. 

Dinner.  —  Boiled  corned  beef,  with  vegetables,  bread. 

Supper. —  Steamed  wheat  groats  and  milk,  bread. 

WEDNESDAY. 

Breakfast.  —  Rice  and  milk,  bread,  coflfee. 
Dinner. — Beef  stew  and  dumplings,  bread. 
Supper. — Cold  corned  beef,  bread,  cocoa. 
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THURSDAY. 

Breakfast — Beef  hash,  bread,  coffee. 

Dinner, — Baked  beans,  brown  bread,  white  bread. 

Supper.  —  Oat  meal  and  milk,  bread,  cocoa. 

FRIDAY. 

Breakfast —  Fish  hash,  bread,  coffee. 

Dinner,  —  Baked  fresh  fish  and  sauce,  mashed  potatoes,  graham  bread. 

Supper,  —  Mush  and  milk,  bread,  cocoa. 

SATURDAY. 

Breakfast  —  Beef  hash,  bread,  coffee. 
Dinner,  —  Tomato  soup,  vegetables,  bread. 
Supper, —  Sliced  corned  beef,  bread,  cocoa,  fruit. 

Industries. — We  have  been  fortunate  in  being  able  to 
keep  the  men  at  work  throughout  the  year.  The  agitation 
of  the  question  of  labor  in  penal  or  reformatory  institutions 
has  served  to  keep  prices  for  work  at  too  low  figures.  Our 
industries  are  all  upon  the  piece-price  plan.  We  make  har- 
nesses, boots  and  shoes,  clothing,  chairs.  We  receive  stock 
from  different  persons  and  firms  and  manufacture  it  into 
goods  for  them  at  stipulated  prices  per  piece.  We  employ 
machinery,  the  larger  part  of  which  is  owned  by  the  State. 
Quite  a  proportion  of  the  goods  here  manufactured  go  out  of 
the  country  direct  from  our  shops. 

Labor  in  a  reformatory  is  a  feature  of  administration  and 
a  means  of  reform ;  it  is  not  for  revenue,  but  for  regeneration . 
If  men  cannot  have  work  while  prisoners,  they  cannot  be 
helped  to  reform  by  any  influence  of  the  Reformatory.  Idle 
prisoners  cannot  be  personally  comfortable,  nor  healthy,  nor 
amenable.  If  the  method  of  work  in  a  reformatory  is  not 
that  of  the  outside  industrial  world,  its  craft  becomes  the 
prisoner's  ban  to  employment  when  released.  The  severest 
penalty  to  the  men  convicted  of  offence  is  the  designation 
'«  convict ; "  it  outlasts  the  longest  term  of  imprisonment,  and 
is  avoided  with  greatest  diflSculty.  If  a  prisoner  is  made  a 
hand-workman  by  his  imprisonment,  his  designation  **  con- 
vict" is  thereby  made  well-nigh  indelible ;  his  prison-taught 
craft  makes  him  known  in  all  industrial  communities  as  an 
ex-convict,  because  all  other  workmen  work  with  machines ; 
personal  rectitude  will  not  wipe  away  the  designation  stain. 
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To  compel  a  prisoner  to  be  a  hand- workman,  and  only  that, 
is  to  continue  to  him  the  odium  and  effect  of  imprisonment 
after  justice  said  they  should  cease.  An  enlightened,  humane 
people  ought  to  be  more  lenient  and  considerate  in  regard  to 
men  whose  reformation  is  attempted,  and  has  promise,  than 
to  make  them  obnoxiously  or  unfairly  peculiar. 

The  machine  workman  should  by  right  continue  to  use 
machinery  while  in  the  Reformatory,  in  order  to  resume 
right  industrial  relations  when  he  goes  from  it;  and  the 
unskilled  man  should  be  taught  the  use  of  machinery,  in 
order  that  he  may  assume  the  industrial  relations  which  will 
enable  him  to  earn  an  honest  living  when  he  again  goes  into 
the  world. 

During  the  year  now  ended  the  inmates  of  the  Reforma- 
tory have  been  employed  as  follows  :  — 

In  the  shoe  shop, 150 

chair  shop, 60 

caning  shop, 97 

tailor  shop, 100 

harness  shop, 90 

carpenter  and  cabinet  shop, .23 

printing  office, 18 

laundry  and  repair  shop, .25 

kitchen  and  bakery, 20 

wings, 24 

inmates'  shoe  shop, 8 

painters, 25 

yard  and  grounds, 30 

clerical  work  and  library, 9 

janitors  and  runners, 10 

hospital  attendants  and  patients, 11 

farm  and  improvements, 27 

barn  and  stockade, 11 

engineers'  department  and  masons,         .        .      •  .        .        .36 

Total, 774 

The  erection  of  new  buildings,  the  repair,  painting  and 
improving  of  old  ones ;  the  making  of  all  the  clothing  for 
inmates  and  suits  for  those  leaving  the  Reformatory;  the 
printing  of  '*  Our  Paper,"  and  the  doing  of  our  own  and  other 
job  printing ;  the  repairing  of  the  machinery  of  the  shops, 
and  all  that  belonging  to  the  institution;  the  making  of 
wagons,  carts,  sleds,  etc.,  for  the  farm  use;  the  manufacture 
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of  the  utensils,  wares,  and  tools  used  in  the  Reformatory, 
—  have  given  to  quite  a  large  number  of  men  employment 
instructive  and  profitable  to  them — at  carpentry,  painting, 
plumbing,  mason  and  stone  work,  blacksmithing ;  as  tin- 
smiths, metal  workers,  printers,  coat,  vest  and  trousers 
makers,  etc. 

Recreation, — The  old  proverb  about  all  work  and  no 
play,  in  its  wisdom  is  applicable  to  prisoners.  The  inmates 
of  this  Reformatory  are  given  a  portion  of  each  Saturday  for 
out-of-door  recreation.  The  yard  of  these  premises  is  ample 
for  the  free  movement  of  eight  hundred  men.  Base  ball, 
foot  ball,  wrestling,  leaping,  and  other  sports  occupy  the 
hours  and  engage  the  men,  save  those  who  prefer  to  walk 
and  talk,  or  to  witness  the  activities  of  others.  Several  times 
in  the  course  of  the  summer,  base  ball  clubs  from  neighboring 
towns  come  within  the  walls  to  try  conclusions  with  Reforma- 
tory clubs.  On  holidays  the  schedule  of  games  rivals  in 
number  and  kinds  that  of  a  Caledonian  club  on  its  great 
days.  No  trouble  has  ever  arisen  in  the  yards  at  any  recre- 
ation time,  not  even  a  rude  commotion.  The  men  return 
from  the  enjoyments  and  sports  invigorated  in  body  and  im- 
proved in  spirit;  and  by  it  all  the  Reformatory  is  made 
stronger. 

Library,  —  The  library  of  the  Reformatory  now  contains 
3,064  volumes.  Eight  hundred  books  were  added  in  tho 
year  just  closed.  The  books  have  been  exceedingly  well 
selected ;  they  are  standard  and  best  works.  Thirty-five 
per  cent,  of  them  are  romance ;  fifteen  per  cent,  history  > 
fifteen  per  cent,  magazines;  ten  per  cent,  travels  and  ex- 
plorations ;  five  per  cent,  biography  ;  five  per  cent,  science ; 
five  per  cent,  poetry ;  five  per  cent,  religious ;  and  five  per 
cent,  cyclopaedias.  The  circulation  for  the  year  was  53,170 
volumes.  The  library  is  enjoyment,  information  and  profit 
for  the  men,  and  a  power  for  good  to  the  Reformatory. 

Schools.  —  The  schools  of  the  Reformatory  now  include 
five  hundred  persons.  The  number  of  classes  is  fifteen  ;  the 
number  of  teachers  is  eleven.  There  is  a  class  for  illiterates 
of  thirty  persons,  and  classes  in  arithmetic,  language,  pen- 
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manship,    book-keeping,     civil    government,    architectural 
(Jfawing  and  music.     The  schools  are  in  session  four  even- 
ings in  each  week  of  the   year.      All  available  rooms  for 
school  purposes  are  occupied  by  classes.     If  we  had  more 
school-rooms,   we    could    organize    classes    in  the   higher 
branches,  so  as  to  include  all  the  inmates  of  the  Reforraa- 
tory.     The    educationally   advanced  men    now    find   their 
opportunities  in  the  scientific,  literary,  debating  and  other 
societies  of  this  place.     Some  of  the  teachers  are  prisoners, 
some   ex- prisoners,  and   gome   are  neither  and  come  from 
abroad.     The  schools  are  now  in  better  condition  than  ever 
before.    The  report  of  the  school  officer,  which  accompanies 
this,  treats  fully  of  the  schools  and  the  things  belonging  to 
them. 

Social  Intercourse, — We  believe  in  social  intercourse  in 
a  reformatory,  and  we  promote  it  in  this  one.  The  largest 
opportunities  for  sociality  here  are  at  the  meetings  of  the 
prisoners'  societies  and  at  recreation  times.  There  are  also 
many  other  lesser  opportunities  for  unrestricted  talk.  Con- 
versation is  only  forbidden  in  places  where  it  would  inter- 
fere, or  at  times  when  it  would  disturb.  From  the  social 
life  and  privileges  of  the  people  of  this  place  comes  concili- 
ation rather  than  concitation,  or  menace  to  the  administra- 
tion ;  out  of  them  grows  a  public  opinion  which  is  favorable 
to  reform. 

Society  Organizations,  — The  associations,  societies,  clubs 
or  other  bodies  of  men  in  the  Reformatory,  which  are  organ- 
ized, conducted  and  officered  by  the  prisoners,  are  seven  in 
number,  viz. :  The  Prisoners'  Prayer  Meeting,  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association,  the  Young  Men's  Catholic 
Debating  and  Literary  Society,  the  Saturday  Scientific  and 
Literary  Club,  the  Chautauquan,  the  Colored  Literary  Club 
and  the  Athletic  and  Literary  Club.  The  evenings  of  Sun- 
day, Wednesday  and  Saturday  (and  Saturday  afternoon  for 
the  prayer  meeting)  of  each  week  are  devoted  to  these 
meetings.  The  prayer  meeting  is  the  oldest  of  the  organ- 
izations ;  several  others  have  observed  their  second  anniver- 
saries.    The  largest  of  the  societies  assembles  two  hundred 
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and  fifty  men  at  its  meetings.  The  meetings  are  held  in  the 
lecture  and  school  rooms,  without  the  presence  of  institution 
officers.  The  school  officer  has  general  supervision  of  the 
societies,  and  that  only.  The  membership  of  the  several 
bodies  is  active  and  honorary,  and  is  elective.  The  officers 
of  them  are  chosen  quarterly  by  the  active  members.  If  a 
member  fails  to  conduct  himself  properly  at  the  meetings,  he 
is  reprimanded  or  expelled,  as  the  case  may  be,  by  a  vote 
of  the  society.  In  a  word,  these  organizations  are  in  all 
essential  features  like  organizations  for  similar  purposes  in 
the  outside  world.  On  Saturday  evenings  (the  evening  on 
which  several  societies  meet)  four  hundred  prisoners  are 
under  their  own  control  for  two  and  more  hours,  engaged  in 
the  exercises  of  their  own  programmes.  Such  organizations 
of  prisoners  are  not  found  elsewhere.  Penologists  and 
prison  managers  have  viewed  them  as  likely  to  be  a  ''  stone 
of  stumbling,  and  a  rock  of  offence."  But  we  have  builded 
upon  them  as  '*  sure  foundation  stones,"  and  we  have  not 
been  confounded. 

Courses  of  Lectures,  —  From  the  early  time  of  the  Reform- 
atory we  have  had,  on  Sunday  afternoons,  in  the  lecture- 
room,  lectures,  talks  and  readings  for  the  first-grade  men, 
with  manifest  benefit  to  them.  Soon  after  the  beginning  of 
the  institutional  year  just  closed,  we  took  steps  for  a  course 
of  lectures  in  the  chapel  for  all  the  men, — after  the  manner 
of  lecture  courses  in  cities  and  towns.  We  were  fortunate 
in  getting  lecturers  of  a  high  order, — as  we  have  been  alike 
fortunate  in  speakers  for  the  first-grade  meetings.  The 
chapel  lectures  were  twelve  in  number.  They  were  of  good 
variety,  were  both  profitable  and  enjoyable,  and  they  helped 
the  tone  of  the  Reformatory.  We  shall  have  another  course 
during  the  coming  winter. 

/  Entertainments.  — The  entertainments  given  at  the  Reform- 
atory differ  from  the  lectures  in  their  appeal  to  the  men. 
While  the  mirth-provoking  is  not  the  all-prevailing  charac- 
teristic of  them,  there  are  in  many  of  them  a  generous 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  — 

"  A  little  nonsense  now  and  then, 
Is  relished  by  the  wisest  men." 
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The  entertainment  programme  includes  classical  music  and 
minstrelsy,  farce  and  comedy ;  dignified  declamation  and 
humorous  recitations  ;  colloquy  and  moot  court ;  the  begui  la- 
ments of  the  magician,  the  illusionist,  and  the  ventriloquist ; 
calisthenics,  bones  and  banjo.  The  several  societies  of  the 
Reformatory  vie  in  turn,  each  with  the  other,  in  giving 
entertainments ;  and  persons  and  companies  from  abroad 
come  for  such  purpose.  The  entertainments  of  the  holidays 
are  always  by  outside  persons,  except  that  the  yard  games 
are  by  the  Reformatory  Base  Ball  and  Athletic  Club. 

Religious  Se^'vices.  —  The  religious  services  of  the  Refor- 
matory are  Protestant  and  Catholic  —  are  special  and 
general.  They  are  regularly  held  Sundays,  Wednesdays 
and  Saturdays.  There  are  additional  special  services  when 
they  are  desired,  or  it  is  convenient  to  have  them.  At  8.15 
A.  M.  on  Sundays  is  low  mass.  At  9.30  a.  m.  are  the  sessions 
of  the  Bible  and  catechism  classes.  At  10.30  a.  m  is  the 
general  service.  This  is  a  non-sectarian  seiTice,  to  which 
all  inmates  go  who  are  not  excused  on  account  of  duties, 
health,  or  for  special  reasons.  By  the  thoughtfulness  and 
liberality  of  the  moral  instructor  (who  controls  and  usually 
conducts  it),  the  general  service,  in  the  course  of  the  year, 
was  conducted  by  many  eminent  clergymen  of  different 
denominations.  The  whole  number  of  outside  persons  who 
attended  the  general  service  during  the  year  was  2,025. 
The  average  of  such  attendance  was  thirty-nine.  On  the 
evenings  of  Sunday  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
holds  its  meetings,  with  an  attendance  of  about  225  persons. 
On  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays  there  are  prayer  meetings. 
Confessions  are  heard  at  any  time  convenient  to  the  clergy- 
man. The  clergymen  giving  attention  to  the  religious  work 
and  services  of  the  Reformatory  are  Rev.  William  J.  Batt 
and  Rev.  J.  A.  Crowe.  Mr.  Batt  sustains  official  relations 
with  the  Reformatory  as  moral  instructor.  Father  Crowe's 
work  is  voluntary.  Each  of  these  gentlemen  go  about  the 
institution  and  meet  the  men,  as  convenient  or  agreeable  to 
themselves.  I  realize  the  great  benefit  they  confer  upon 
the  men,  and  that  they  are  to  the  institution.  A  statement 
f  the  moral  and  religious  work  of  the  Reformatory  will  be 
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found  in  the  report  of  the  moral  instructor  (upon  him  the 
burden  of  it  falls,  and  he  carries  it  well),  which  accompanies 
this  report. 

Our  Paper, — In  considering  means  to  an  end  in  this 
Keformatory  we  cannot  overlook  **  Our  Paper."  Its  weekly 
circulation  is  an  agency  for  good.  It  is  now  well  advanced 
toward  the  close  of  its  third  volume.  It  was  issued  each 
week  of  the  year  just  past,  with  twelve  pages.  The  weekly 
number  of  copies  printed  was  between  nine  and  ten  hundred. 
Each  inmate  and  officer  receives  a  copy.  Copies  are  sent  to 
official  persons  in  Massachusetts  and  elsewhere,  and  to  some 
ex-prisoners.  To  the  circulation  thus  obtained  is  to  be 
added  about  six  hundred  copies  sent  out  by  prisoners,  after 
they  have  read  them,  to  their  friends.  The  paper  each 
week  contains  reports  of  the  sermons,  services,  lectures  or 
addresses  of  the  week ;  reports  of  all  the  society  meetings, 
and,  as  other  original  matter,  it  has  editorials,  local  items 
and  communications  in  prose  and  poetry.  Through  the 
medium  of  the  paper  the  Superintendent  expresses  his  views, 
and  the  moral  instructor  enlarges  his  opportunities.  During 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  year  the  Women's  Christian 
Temperance  Union  occupied  a  column  or  more  of  each 
paper  concerning  temperance.  Judicious  selections  com- 
plete its  pages.  The  paper  is  printed,  as  well  as  published, 
at  the  Reformatory,  and  of  it  typographically  we  may  well 
be  proud.  Altogether,  we  count  it  an  efficient  agency  in 
reformatory  work. 

Minor  Agencies, — We  believe  that  visits  and  letters  to 
and  from  prisoners  have  a  reformatory  value.  We  encour- 
age visits  to  the  prisoners  from  their  friends,  and  give  them 
freedom  therein  in  order  to  strengthen  the  right  family  tie 
and  to  keep  the  home  warm  for  the  prisoner's  return.  And 
for  the  promotion  of  good  fellowship  the  opportunity  for 
letter  writing  is  made  large.  The  first-grade  men  can  write 
every  week,  and  the  second-grade  men  every  fortnight. 
Upon  alternate  weeks  the  number  of  letters  sent  out  is  about 
three  and  six  hundred.  Letters  can  be  sent  to  the  men  and 
received  by  them  at  any  time. 
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Indeterminate  Sentences. 

For  more  than  a  foil  year  the  Reformatory  has  received 
its  population  upon  indeterminate  sentences.     The  advan- 
tages of  such  sentences  to  men  and  to  the  institution  have 
here  been  made  manifest  in  many  ways.     They  affect   the 
morale  of  the  institution  in  an  excellent  way.     They  invite 
individuals  to  reform.     They  excite  men  in  a  healthy  vray 
to  personal  effort  in  well-doing,  and  thereby  to  release.      By 
their  terms  imprisonment  is  graduated  upon  a  scale  of  merit. 
When  it  appears  to  the  constituted  authorities  that  a  man 
has  reformed,  he  can  be  released.    Until  reform  does  appear, 
the  individual  must  remain  a  prisoner,  even  to  the  end    of 
the  full  term  of  the  law. 

The  recently  formulated  and  promulgated  scheme  for  the 
release  upon  permits  of  men  committed  upon  indeterminate 
sentences  has  the  prospect  of  success.  To  the  call  of  its 
terms,  ''five  months  with  a  perfect  record,"  the  men  are 
responding  with  alacrity,  and  we  perceive  therein  the  earnest 
and  true  purpose  of  personal  welfare,  as  well  as  a  new 
stimulus  in  the  men  to  right  endeavor. 

Discipline. 
In  the  opinion  of  some  persons,  prisons,  and  especially 
reformatories,  are  more  tolerable  for  prisoners  than  they 
should  be.  In  the  common  thought  concerning  penal  insti- 
tutions discipline  is  at  the  very  front,  as  of  first  importance, 
as  something  to  bear  down  the  prisoner,  rather  than  as  a 
means  to  lift  him  up  —  as  proper  augmentation  of  the  pen- 
alty of  the  law.  Discipline  is  essential  to  the  work  of  an  in- 
stitution and  for  the  welfare  of  its  people,  but  to  be  of  value, 
to  accomplish  the  desirable  end  in  the  best  way,  it  must 
be  of  the  right  sort.  The  end  of  discipline,  for  the  institu- 
tion, is  the  good  deportment  of  its  people,  —  for  the  people 
themselves,  their  amendment.  There  is  the  discipline  of 
the  martinet,  and  there  is  that  which  is  based  on  manhood. 
The  first  may  compel  submission,  and  the  subject  will  take 
on  the  required  forms  of  subjection  ;  the  second  will  induce 
volitient  compliance  with  necessary  rules.  The  martinet 
sort  is  the  more  spectacular ;  the  manhood  order  the  most 
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salutary  and  effective.  Judge  Gresham  says,  **  Place  any- 
body, howevei*  depraved,  on  his  manhood,  and  you  will 
observe  his  eye  light  up."  We  have  observed  that  disci- 
pline based  on  manhood  in  an  institution  results  in  bringing 
individuals  to  the  habit  of  self-control  —  the  best  sort  of 
control.  Neither  by  giving  opportunity  in  a  prison  for  per- 
sonal improvement,  nor  by  alluring  to  amendment  of  life,  is 
discipline  made  slack ;  nor  by  such  things  is  lessened  the 
punitive  effect  of  imprisonment ;  but  rather  by  such  things 
is  discipline  made  better,  and  imprisonment  made  effective. 

From  the  general  tenor  of  this  report  some  persons  may 
infer  that  at  this  Reformatory  privileges  are  more  than  pen- 
alty,—  that  the  privileges  and  comforts  of  the  Reformatory 
unduly  lighten  the  penalty  of  offence.  Privilege  and  pen- 
alty are  not  on  the  same  line,  but  their  lines  are  convergent. 
The  penalty  was  determined  by  the  court,  and  only  with  the 
execution  of  it  as  a  penalty  merely  has  the  Reformatory  to 
do.  The  Reformatory  does  not  take  from  or  add  to  the 
penalty.  The  law  imprisons  men  in  this  Reformatory  and 
charges  its  Superintendent  to  keep  and  employ  them  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  the  Reformatory,  until  they,  the  prison- 
ers, be  discharged  in  due  course  of  law.  In  keeping  the 
men  as  prisoners  we  execute  the  decree  of  the  court,  as  we 
do  also  fulfil  it  in  dealing  with  the  prisoners  according  to 
the  rules  of  the  Reformatory.  These  rules  are  made  with  a 
view  to  the  reformation  of  men,  and  the  Reformatory  things 
of  comfort,  privilege  or  opportunity  go  with  them  as  vitality 
and  flavor.  The  men  are  prisoners,  and  while  prisoners  they 
continue  to  be  men  whose  physical,  intellectual,  moral  and 
spiritual  welfare  the  Reformatory  is  to  promote,  to  the  end 
that  they  may  become  good  citizens.  In  order  to  accom- 
plish the  purposes  of  imprisonment  at  this  Reformatory,  we 
have  a  discipline  which  recognizes  prisoners  as  men,  and  so 
maintains  its  authority  that  the  governed  generally  consider 
the  government  as  just  and  fair  to  them,  ^.nd  such  as  must 
be  maintained  for  the  common  weal. 

An  institution  which  has  a  mark  and  grade  system,  as 
has  this  Reformatory,  has,  perforce,  a  more  constant,  exact 
and  equitable  system  of  discipline  than  institutions  not  so 
conducted  can  have.     Each  day  and  disciplinary  event  is 
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brought  to  account.     The  disorder  or  disciplinary  oflfence  of 
one  man  does  not  involve  any  other  man ;  eateh  man  makes 
a  record  for  himself.     By  an  observance  of  little  breaches 
of  discipline  (although  they  may  not  be  followed  with  pen- 
alty) ,  and  by  daily  accounting  for  things  done,  large  events 
of  disorder  do  not  arise.     The  penalty  of  violation  of  rules 
is  a  longer  stay  in  the  Reformatory ;   the  reward  for  keep- 
ing the  commandments  is  an  early  release.     The  rules,  the 
penalty  and  the  reward  are  all  known  at  the  outset  of  pris- 
on life,  and  so  have  deterrent  and  stimulating  effect.     In 
reference  to  his  transgression  of  rules,  the  man,  as  a  man, 
is  heard  if  he  so  desires.     We  believe  that  the  deportment, 
the  conduct,  the  bearing,  the  disposition  of  the  prisoners  at 
this  Reformatory  are  as  good  as  are  such  of  prisoners  in  any- 
penal,  correctional  or  reformatory  institution  anywhere,  and 
that  the  atmosphere  of  the  place  is  equal  to  that  of  the  best 
of  institutions. 

The  unique  things  in  the  administration  of  this  Reforma- 
tory are  sources  of  strength.  The  social  and  society  privi- 
leges beget  good  order ;  they  are  not  a  price  paid  for  it. 

Improvements. 
Certain   improvements   and  things  for  the   Reformatory 
were  provided  for  by  the   Legislature   of  1887  by  special 
appropriations,  to  wit :  — 

For  coal  house, 82,000  00 

painting  buildings, 2,500  00 

ice  house, 600  00 

laundry  machinery  and  repairs,         .        .        .  1,200  00 

library. 600  00 

The  coal  house  has  been  completed.  It  is  a  two-story 
brick  building,  100  feet  long  by  about  50  wide,  continued 
on  the  line  of  the  engine  and  boiler  house.  An  elevated 
railroad  track,  through  the  length  of  the  building,  permits 
cars  to  be  drawn  in  at  a  height  sufficient  to  dump  their  loads 
without  shovelling.  The  capacity  of  the  building  is  one' 
thousand  tons  of  coal.  The  building  was  built  wholly  by 
the  men  of  the  Reformatory. 

All  the  iron  and  wood  work  of  the  main  buildings  of  the 
Reformatory  have  been  painted,  and  the  interiors  of  the 
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eastern  group  of  State  houses  have  been  painted  or  papered, 
and  the  buildings  were  also  put  in  order  so  as  to  be  painted. 
This  work  was  all  done  by  prisoners,  under  the  direction  of 
an  officer. 

A  new  ice  house  large  enough  to  hold  five  hundred  tons 
of  ice  has  been  completed.  It  is  a  comely  building,  sheathed 
inside,  boarded,  clapboarded  and  painted  on  the  outside,  and 
supplied  with  approved  and  substantial  runways.  This 
building,  also,  was  wholly  built  by  our  own  men. 

The  laundry  has  been  supplied  with  two  new  Dolph 
metallic  washing  machines,  in  place  of  the  wooden  ones  worn 
out,  and  repairs  incident  to  the  change  have  been  made. 
The  machines  are  giving  excellent  satisfaction. 

The  library  appropriation  has  as  yet  been  only  partly 
expended.  Its  full  expenditure  for  books  will  soon  be  made. 
The  new  work,  improvements  and  purchases  6bove  referred 
to  have  all  been  completed  with  the  money  appropriated 
therefor. 

Many  other  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  regular 
course  of  business,  having  been  found  necessary  or  wise 
things  to  do  in  the  development  of  the  Reformatory. 

The  old  blacksmith  shop  (a  wooden  structure)  was  nec- 
essarily destroyed  in  building  the  new  coal  house.  An 
excellent  and  convenient  brick  one  has  taken  the  place  of 
the  old  one. 

A  wagon  shed  became  a  necessity  by  the  increase  of  farm 
wagons  and  tools.  To  old  lumber  on  hand  was  added  some 
new,  and  a  good  shed  of  one  and  a  half  stories,  adjoining  the 
stable,  is  the  result. 

The  farm  and  grounds  men  needed  a  shelter  for  stormy 
days.  Four  small  buildings  which  were  on  hand,  without 
other  need  therefor,  were  combined  into  one  goodly  shape 
by  the  skill  of  the  carpenter,  and  we  have  a  ''laborer's  rest." 

By  the  use  of  the  lumber  cut  upon  the  Reformatory  land 
and  sawed  last  winter,  and  that  taken  from  old  coal  sheds 
torn  down,  we  have  been  enabled  to  construct  a  new  piggery, 
one  hundred  feet  long,  of  the  same  style  as  the  one  previ- 
ously built.  We  have  thus  been  enabled  to  increase  the 
number  of  pigs  kept.  Notwithstanding  the  large  number 
of  pigs  to  be  fed,  we  have  waste  to  spare. 
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The  new  bam  provided  for  in  a  special  appropriation  by 
the  Legislature  of  1886  was  finishfed  in  the  year  now  reported 
upon.     It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  it  ranks  in  construc- 
tion, appearance  and  convenience  with  the  very  best  barns 
in  the  State.     We  are  now  keeping  twenty-eight  cows  and 
some  young  stock.     To  meet  the  wants  of  the  cows,  we  have 
built  this    year,  within  the ^ barn,  but  independent  of    its 
walls,  a  silo  of  eighty  tons  capacity,  and  are  filling  it  from 
the  ample  corn  crop  raised  upon  the  farm.     By  the  removal 
of  the  old  and  tumbling  down  coal-sheds  in  the  stockade 
yard,  alongside  of  the  railroad  track,  we  have  been  enabled 
to  bring  the  grounds  of  the  stockade  to  grade  and  con- 
dition for  grass,  and  they  will  hereafter  be  pleasant  to  the 
eye. 

The  plats  of  ground  on*  the  north  front  of  the  Reformatory 
have  been  brought  to  grade,  one  sown  to  grass,  and  the 
other  ready  for  sowing  in  the  spring,  and  they  each  have 
been  enclosed  upon  the  street  side  with  a  simple  fence,  which 
adds  to  the  appearance  of  the  place.  The  whole  boundary  of 
the  Reformatory  land  has  been  surveyed,  and  stone  bounds 
which  define  it  have  been  set  at  all  necessary  places.  Con- 
siderable concreting  has  been  done  during  the  year.  Such 
a  walk  has  been  laid  from  the  Reformatory  station  upon  the 
Boston  &  Lowell  road  to  the  walks  of  the  Reformatory. 
The  town  of  Concord  lent  its  aid  to  this  enterprise. 

Within  the  yard  of  the  Reformatory  has  been  erected  a 
commodious  *' octagon"  as  a  yard  oflSce  for  the  Deputy 
Superintendent.  It  is  wholly  a  work  of  our  men,  and  in 
design,  ornamentation  and  general  beauty  it  is  excellent. 
It  was  needed,  and  is  useful.  In  order  to  accommodate  our 
new  work  of  staining  and  varnishing  chairs,  and  to  bring  the 
work  under  the  supervision  of  the  officer  in  charge  of  paint- 
ing, new  quarters  were  taken  for  the  paint  shop,  and  they 
have  been  fitted  up  conveniently  and  attractively. 

The  clerk's  new  office  —  brought  into  requisition  this  year 
—  is  a  model  in  appearance,  spaciousness  and  convenience. 
The  office  of  the  Deputy  Superintendent  and  school  officer 
has  been  made  convenient  and  handsome  by  changes  and 
ornamentation. 
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At  the  store-house  a  spacious  ice  room  has  been  made  to 
take  the  place  of  the  old  and  unsuitable  one.  In  the  present 
room  we  can  carry  several  tons,  of  ice  and  a  large  stock  of 
provisions,  and  keep  them  in  good  order.  An  ample  slate- 
lined  tank  for  pickling  beef  has  been  constructed,  and  a 
milk  cooler  of  large  dimensions,  through  which  runs  water 
as  may  be  desired.  Other  smaller  improvements  might  be 
noticed. 

Recommendations  . 

The  Reformatory  stands  in  need  of  certain  things,  to  be 
provided  for  by  special  appropriations.  We  have  con- 
sidered carefully  the  matters  of  our  recommendation,  and 
believe  that  the  things  asked  for  are  essential  to  have. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  lands  of  the  Reformatory  can 
produce  enough  to  keep  fifty  cows.  We  do  now  use  the 
milk  of  that  number  of  cows.  It  is,  in  such  quantities,  an 
economical  article  of  food.  The  waste  of  the  Reformatory, 
when  reduced  to  its  smallest  quantity,  is  sufficient  to  keep 
many  more  pigs  than  we  are  now  able  to  keep.  The  waste 
cannot  be  as  well  used  in  any  other  way  as  in  feeding  it  to 
pigs.  In  view  of  these  facts,  I  recommend  a  wing  addition 
to  the  barn  sufficient  to  stall  twenty-five  cows,  and  to  pro- 
vide in  its  basement  for  a  hundred  pigs ;  this  at  a  cost  of 
$1,800.  I  also  recommend  an  additional  silo,  at  a  cost  of 
$300,  and  an  appropriation  of  $1,200  for  the  purchase 
of  cows. 

The  lower  floors  of  the  shops  in  the  long  block  (four  in 
number)  need  to  be  renewed.  The  stairs  leading  to  the 
other  two  floors  of  the  block  need  new  risers  and  treads. 
These  all  have  had  hard  service  for  ten  years.  I  therefore 
recommend  that  there  be  an  appropriation  for  floors  and 
stairs  of  $2,500. 

Our  carpenter  shop,  machine  shop  and  tin  shop  are  now 
in  one  room,  and  each  department  is  crowded.  An  excel- 
lent shop  can*  be  made  in  the  new  coal  house  without  im- 
pairing its  capacity,  by  flooring  over  above  the  coal  level 
upon  one  side,  and  setting  a  partition  thereon.  The  windows 
are  already  in  the  walls,  and  the  walls  are  ready  to  receive 
the  flooring.     Into   such  a  room  I  propose   to   move  the 
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machine  shop  and  all   metal  work.     I  recommend   sacli    a 
change.     The  cost  will  be  $500. 

The  south  gate  and  cage  attached,  through  which  our  sup- 
plies by  railway  come,  are  worn  out,  they  being  of  wood. 
They  must  be  rebuilt ;  they  should  be  of  brick  and  iroa,  of 
larger  capacity  than  now,  and  upon  the  outside  rather  than 
upon  the  inside  of  the  wall,  as  now.  I  recommend  an  ap- 
propriation, for  this  purpose,  of  $1,000. 

The  State  has  at  this  place,  in  round  numbers,  a  million 
dollars'  worth  of  property.  The  more  remote  buildings  are 
2,500  feet  apart.  Twenty-two  of  the  buildings  are  wholly 
of  wood.  The  hose  and  lire  apparatus  of  the  place  are 
insufficient  for  such  emergencies  as  may  arise.  I  recommend 
an  appropriation  for  hose  and  hose  carriages  of  $1,000. 

Only  a  portion  of  the  houses  in  which  officers  live  are 
supplied  with  electric  alarms;  such  as  are  in  the  houses 
are  imperfect.  In  case  of  a  fire,  or  any  emergency  in  the 
night,  it  might  be  necessary  to  have  all  the  officers  on  hand 
at  once.  An  electric  call  is  a  necessity.  I  recommend  an 
appropriation  therefor  of  $500. 

The  elevator  upon  which  men  and  things  go  to  the  hospital, 
which  is  above  the  guard-room,  is  much  worn,  is  of  an  old 
pattern,  has  been  running  ten  years,  and  has  had  no  real 
repairs.  It  is  not  now  entirely  safe.  I  recommend  that  it 
be  remodelled  and  otherwise  put  thoroughly  in  order.  The 
cost  will  be  $1,200. 

By  our  great  increase  in  numbers  and  the  increase  in 
washing  which  becomes  a  reformatorj',  our  washing  machin- 
ery is  taxed  beyond  its  capacity.  I  recommend  that  a  new 
washer  and  new  mangle  be  purchased.  The  cost,  with  fit- 
tings, will  be  $800. 

The  land  of  the  Reformatory  is  over  a  hundred  acres. 
Its  boundaries  are  largely  without  fences.  The  land  should 
be  (at  least  at  certain  points)  walled  or  fenced.  We  have 
no  wall  stones  upon  the  premises.  I  recommend  an  appro- 
priation for  this  purpose  of  $800.  • 

We  are  in  need  of  new  horses.  The  majority  of  those  we 
have  came  to  us  from  the  State  Prison.  One  pair  is  nearly 
past  labor.  I  recommend  an  appropriation  to  purchase 
horses  of  $600. 
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We  have  in  a  limited  way  supplied  the  place  with  con- 
crete walks.  Those  originally  laid  when  the  buildings  were 
built  are  much  worn  and  were  never  at  grade.  There  is 
urgent  need  for  new  walks  and  for  renewals.  I  recommend 
an  appropriation  therefor  of  $800. 

The  State  established  the  policy  years  ago  of  building 
houses  and  renting  them  to  officers.  It  has  here,  in  all, 
thirty-three  tenements.  All  of  these  tenements  are  occu- 
pied by  officers  of  the  Reformatory,  who  pay  rents  for 
them,  which  are  good  interest  for  the  money  invested  by 
the  State.  We  have  at  least  a  dozen  officers  who  would 
occupy  State  houses,  who  cannot  do  so  now  because  there 
are  none  for  them.  I  recommend  the  erection  of  six  double 
houses  of  the  same  styles  as  the  State  houses  now  here,  at  a 
cost  not  exceeding  $3,500  each,  —  in  all,  $21,000. 

I  renew  my  recommendation  for  an  electric  light  plant  at 
the  Reformatory.  All  considerations  of  economy,  safety, 
health  and  general  welfare  enforce  this  recommendation. 
The  remarks  of  the  chief  engineer,  whose  report  accompa- 
nies this,  are  in  order  upon  this  point.  The  cost  is  placed 
at  $12,000. 

In  relation  to  the  officers  at  this  Reformatory,  the  State 
provides  for  four  turnkeys,  twenty-three  watchmen  and 
twenty-three  assistant  watchmen.  The  designation  and 
classification,  turnkeys,  are  well  enough;  but  the  names 
watchmen  and  assistant  watchmen  are  not  well  chosen,  and 
such  arbitrary  division  of  offices  is  not  wise  for  this  place. 
This  Reformatory  has  an  administrative  plan  in  which  its 
officers  cannot  be  watchers,  but  must  be  active  agents. 
The  administration  deals  with  men  personally  and  inti- 
mately, and  officers  are  of  its  staff  and  have  staff  duties ; 
in  guard-room,  wings,  shops  and  yard,  everywhere  doing, 
rather  than  looking  to  see  things  done.  Assistants  would 
be  the  better  name  for  the  officers.  The  officers  now  desig- 
nated and  paid  as  assistant  watchmen,  in  a  great  majority  of 
cases,  have  the  same  duties  as  the  watchmen.  The  present 
division  should  not  be  continued,  because  it  is  not  equit- 
able. 

The  officer^  are  on  duty  every  day  in  the  week,  and  the 
hours  of  duty  are  twelve  per  day,  except  that  on  one  «r 
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two  Sundays  of  the  month  each  oflBcer  is  released  from  duty 
for  a  part  of  each  day.     Only  one  week's  vacation  a  year  is 
allowed  to  each  officer.     The  duties  are  onerous  and  trying-. 
The  pay  is  not  sufficient.     In  view  of  the  impropriety    of 
the  name,  and  of  the  insufficiency  and  unequalness  of  the 
salaries,  I  recommend  that  the  law  be  changed  so  as  to  give 
officers  a  new  name,  without  the  present  division  of  them, 
aild  that  the  pay  be  raised.     I  suggest,  as  a  scheme,  that  an 
officer  begin  his  service  at  $800  per  annum,  that  after  t^vo 
years'  service  the  pay  be  at  the  rate  of  $1,000  per  annmn, 
and  that  after  five  years'  service  it  be  $1,200  per  annum. 

The  salary  of  the  physician  was  placed  at  $1,000  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Reformatory,  when  it  was  supposed  its 
population  would  not  exceed  three  hundred  prisoners.  It 
now  averages  eight  hundred  persons,  and  in  the  rapidity  of 
the  coming  and  going  of  prisoners  over  thirteen  hundred 
persons  come  under  care  during  the  year.  I  recommend 
that  the  physician's  salary  be  made  commensurate  with  his 
present  duties. 

The  Reformatory. 

The  Massachusetts  Reformatory  has  existed  nearly  three 
years.  More  than  two  thousand  persons  have  been  in  its 
custody.  Nearly  thirteen  hundred  persons  have  been  re- 
leased from  it.  And  now,  what  of  it  and  its  work  ?  Has 
anybody  been  reformed  through  its  influences  ?  Does  any 
right  success  attend  it? 

Materially,  the  Reformatory  is  in  good  condition.  Its  in- 
dustries are  well  organized.  The  discipline  and  order  are 
satisfactory.  Its  population  is  in  good  temper,  and  a  good 
tone  pervades  the  place,  prevails  in  it,  and  is  constantly 
going  higher  and  growing  stronger.  Ninety-five  per  cent, 
of  the  men  who  have  gone  out  from  the  Reformatory,  have 
gone  out  desiring  and  intending  to  do  right.  We  have  no 
means  for  taking  a  census  of  the  conduct  of  those  who  have 
gone  from  us.  All  about  we  meet  and  hear  of  those  who 
were  at  the  Reformatory  who  are  living  uprightly  and 
prosperously. 

A  reformatory  does  not  come  to  its  power  in  a  day.  We 
should  be  glad  thus  early  to  array  great,  good  results  in 
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figures ;  but  we  are  yet  more  anxious  to  determine  the  right 
method  of  administration  than  to  look  after  harvests.  The 
condition  of  those  in  the  Reformatory  and  that  of  those  who 
have  gone  out,  when  they  went,  confirms  us  in  the  belief 
that  we  have  not  mistaken  the  way  of  dealing  with  prisoners. 
We  believe  we  are  right  in  recognizing  them  as  fellowmen, 
in  acting  toward  them  as  such,  and  in  bringing  to  them  all 
the  things  which  benefit  mankind. 

We  perceive  that,  while  all  are  of  one  blood,  in  the  orig- 
inal and  broad  sense,  there  are  good  and  bad  persons  in  the 
world ;  that  the  good  possess  in  character  that  which  the  bad 
do  not  have,  and  that  the  lack  of  bad  persons  is  in  the  things 
which  have  made  good  persons  good.  The  things  which  are 
in  good  people,  those  which  have  made  and  are  keeping 
them  right  in  life  and  in  character,  came  to  them  through  the 
physical,  mental,  moral  or  spiritual  door,  or  perhaps  at  all 
of  the  doors ;  these  essential,  sustaining,  renewing,  elevat- 
ing and  controlling  things  are,  in  essence,  the  same  in  all 
good  persons,  though  they  may  be  in  them  in  varying  de- 
gree and  power.  The  transmitting,  transforming  and  up- 
lifting power  which  has  wrought  so  well  for  many,  is  that 
which  will  work  for  all ;  is  is  the  essence  of  the  Gospel, 
whether  it  be  first  brought  to  the  physical,  mental,  moral  or 
spiritual  nature.  The  things  of  God  have  been  taken  and 
shown  to  men  with  wonderful  benefit  to  many.  Why  not 
take  them  to  prisoners,  in  the  form  of  seeming  greatest 
need,  with  full  hope  and  with  a  success  equal  to  that  which 
comes  with  their  presentation  and  application  to  other  men  ? 
Are  they  other  than  men  ?  Is  there  any  known  thing  which 
is  more  salutary  than  the  essence  of  the  Gospel  ?  anything 
more  efiective  in  amending  lives  than  it  ? 

Considering  prisoners  to  be  fellow  beings  of  the  human 
race,  and  as  needing  the  things  which  make  good  people 
good,  physically,  socially,  morally,  mentally  and  spiritually, 
we  seek  in  administration  to  make  prisoners  kindly,  ho^})it- 
able  and  receptive,  and  then  give  unto  them  abundantly  iiy 
we  can  of  things  known  to  be  good  for  the  health  of  body^ 
mind  and  spirit;  not  depriving  them  of  opportunities  nor 
lessening  their  means  of  improvement,  but  always  striving  tt> 
make  such  plenty  and  available.     In  a  word,  we  believe  in 
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treating  a  prisoner  just  as  one  would  be  treated  whose  wel- 
fare was  our  special  and  sacred  charge. 

The  Superintendent  most  sincerely  thanks  the  Deputy 
Superintendent  and  the  officers  of  the  Reformatory  for  their 
efficient  aid  and  personal  courtesy  to  him. 

And  to  the  Commissioners  and  the  Secretary  he  gladly 
acknowledges  his  obligation  for  their  help  and  personal  con- 
sideration. 

Very  respectfully, 

GARDINER  TUFTS, 

Superintendent 
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Statement  No.  I. 


Number  of  prisoners  remaining  at  the  Reformatory  Sept.  30, 1886, 

RECEIVED. 

TransfeiTed  from  State  Prison, 1 

Transferred  from  houses  of  correction,         ....  7 

Transferred  from  Lyman  School, 8 

Committed  by  courts  and  justices,  first  term  here,       .        .  690 

Committed  by  courts  and  justices,  second  term  here,   .        .  67 

Escaped  prisoners  recaptured, 4 

Returned  from  hospitals, 3 

Returned  for  violation  of  permit  by  order  of  Prison  Com- 
missioners,    40 

RELEASED. 

On  permit, 446 

At  expiration  of  shortened  sentence, 66 

At  expiration  of  full  sentence, 61 

Transferred  to  State  Prison, S! 

Transferred  to  bouses  of  correction, 8 

Transfen*ed  to  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  ...  1 

Transferred  to  lunatic  hospitals, 6 

Transferred  to  State  Farm, 16 

Pardoned, 3 

Escaped, 3 

Died, 2 


660 


705 
1,365 


691 


Number  of  prisoners  remaining  Sept.  30,  1887, 


774 


Statement  No.  II. 

Showing  Offences  of  Prisoners  received  at  the  Massachusetts 

Reformatory  to  Sept,  30 ,  1887^  by  years. 


OFFENCE. 


1884-9. 

188S-6. 

1886-7. 

Total. 

1 

1 

43 

44 

25 

112 

11 

_ 

3 

14 

7 

2 

_ 

9 

4 

- 

_ 

4 

1 

_ 

_ 

1 

3 

_ 

_ 

3 

6 

2 

_ 

7 

20 

12 

5 

37 

95 

60 

33 

188 

Against  the  Person : 
Abortion,    . 
Assault, 

Assault,  felonious. 
Manslaughter,    . 
Mayhem,     . 
Murder, 

Murder,  attempt. 
Rape, . 
Robbery,     . 
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Statement  No.  II.  —  Concluded. 
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OFFENCE. 


1884-5. 


1883-6. 


1886-7. 


Total. 


Against  Property : 
Arson, 
Blackmail,  . 
Breaking  and  entering, 
Burglary,    . 
Embezzlement,  . 
Forgery,     . 
Fraud, 

Incendiarism, 
Larceny,     . 
Malicious  mischief,    . 
Obstructing  railroad. 
Receiving  stolen  goods. 


Against  Public  Order  and  Decency : 

Adultery, 

Common  drunkard,  .... 
Cruelty  to  animals,  .... 
Drunkenness  ( second  or  third  oflfence) , 

Escape, 

Idle  and  disorderly,   .... 

Incest, 

Lewdness,  .        .        .        .  i     . 
Neglect  to  support  family, 

Per|ury, 

Polygamy, 

Stubbornness, 

Ti*amps  and  vagabonds,  . 
Violation  of  liquor  law,  . 
Violation  of  permit,  .... 


1 

1 

175 

19 

12 

24 

5 

10 

158 

1 

1 

6 


413 


3 
22 

106 

1 
3 
1 
1 


1 

100 

13 

3 

16 

4 

6 

132 


281 


1 

77 

1 

126 

9 

9 

6 
1 

1 

15 

27 

1 

30 


80 

4 

14 

11 

3 

3 

175 

4 

8 


302 

110 

170 

11 

1 


13 
17 

1 
40 


1 

2 

355 

36 

29 

51 

12 

19 

465 

5 

1 

20 


996 


4 

209 

1 

402 

10 

23 

1 

7 

2 

1 

2 

35 

52 

3 

70 


155 


304 


363 


822 


SUMMARY. 


Against  the  person,        .... 
Against  property,  .        .        .        . 
Against  public  order,  etc.,     . 

95 
413 
155 

60 
281 
304 

33 
302 
363 

188 
996 
822 

663 

645 

698 

2,006 

( 
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Statement  No.  III. 

Temperate  and  Intemperate  Prisoners  committed  to  the  Massa- 
chxLsetts  Reformatory  for  Two  Years^  ending  Sept.  30,  1887. 


1885-6. 


1880-7.     Total. 


Temperate, . 
Intemperate, 

Total,  . 


229 
386 


615 


217 
441 


658 


446 

827 


1,273 


Percentage  of  commitments  in  1885-6 :  intemperate,  %2^^. 
Percentage  of  commitments  in  1886-7 :  intemperate,  67. 


Statement  No.  IV. 

Showing  Ages  of  Prisoners  committed  during  the  Years  ending 

Sept.  30. 


1884-5. 


1885-6. 


1886-7. 


Total. 


15  to  20  years, 
20  to  25  years, 
25  to  30  years, 
30  to  35  years, 
35  to  40  years, 
40  to  45  years, 
45  to  50  years, 
50  to  60  years. 
Over  60  years. 

Total,   . 


202 
168 
99 
79 
40 
28 
26 
17 
5 


204 
139 
92 
44 
46 
41 
21 
24 
4 


197 
158 
86 
65 
62 
36 
24 
27 
7 


663 


615 


662* 


603 

465 

277 

188 

148 

105 

70 

68 

16 


1,940 


♦  Including  4  recaptured. 
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Statement  No.  V. 
Shounng  Number  of  Previous  Commitments  of  Prisoners  received. 


One  previous  commitment,   . 
Two  previous  commitments, 
Three  previous  commitments, 
Four  previous  commitments. 
Five  previous  commitments, 
Six  previous  commitments,  . 
Seven  previous  commitments, 
Eight  previous  commitments, 
Nine  previous  commitments, 
Ten  or  more  previous  commitments, 


1884-5.    1885-6. 


98 

68 

21 

13 

11 

11 

5 

2 

1 


191 

92 

34 

16 

6 

8 

6 

4 

1 

3 


1886-7. 


176 

104 

49 

37 

22 

16 

10 

3 

2 

7 


Total. 


464 

264 

104 

66 

38 

34 

21 

9 

4 

10 


Statement  No.  VI. 

Showing  Sentences  for  which  Prisoners  have  been  committed  during 
the  Year  ending  Sept,  30^  1887, 


To  serve  unexpired  sentence  (returned  on  revoked  permit,  re- 
turned from  hospitals  and  recaptured),    .        . 

Six  months  TUnited  States  court) , 

One  year  ana  six  months  (transfers), 

Two  years  and  six  months  (transfers), 

Three  years  (transfers) 

Four  years  (transfers),  .•  .        .        .        . 

Life  (transfers),        ....  ..... 

Minority  (transfers), 

Indeterminate,  limited  to  two  years,        .  ....      32' 

Indeterminate,  limited  to  five  years, 31 

Indeterminate,  limited  to  seven  years,     ...  .        .  2 

Indeterminate,  limited  to  ten  years, 4 

Indeteinninate,  limited  to  fifteen  years, 3 


Total, . 


706 
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Statement  No.  VII. 

Showing  Number  of  Commitments  to  the  Reformatory  from  all 
Sources  since  its  Establishment. 


1884-5. 


1888-7. 


TOTAI» 


Transferred  from  State  Prison,     . 

Transferred  from  houses  of  correction, 

Transferred  from  Lyman  School, 

Transferred  from  State  Workhouse 
(State  Farm),     ... 

Transferred  from  jails  and  House  of 

\'  Industry, 

Returned  from  lunatic  and  other  hos- 
pitals,  

Returned  by  Commissioners  on  revoked 
permit, 

Ck>mmitted  by  courts  and  justices, 

^Escaped  and  recaptured. 

Total, 


162 

77 
8 

1 


425 


663 


23 
16 


10 
3 


30 
661 


646 


40 

647 

4 


706 


176 

100 

18 

II 

8 

8 

70 
1,633 

4 


2,013 


Statement  No.  VIII. 

Showing  Releases  in  all   Ways  from  the  Reformatory  since  its 

Establishment. 


1884-5. 

1885-8. 

1886-7. 

Total. 

76 

436 

446 

966 

33 

61 

106 

190 

4 

6 

2 

11 

6 

19 

8 

33 

_ 

_ 

16 

16 

1 

7 

6 

13 

« 

— 

1 

1 

3 

1 

- 

4 

1 

2 

3 

6 

_ 

3 

3 

6 

1 

- 

2 

8 

126 

623 

691 

1,239 

Released  on  permit,       .... 
Discharged  on  expiration  of  sentence,  . 
Transferred  to  State  Prison, . 
Transferred  to  houses  of  correction,     . 
Transferred  to  State  Farm,  . 
Transferred  to  lunatic  hospitals,  . 
Transferred  to  Mass.  General  Hospital, 

Illegal  sentence, 

Pardoned,       

Escaped,         

Died, 

Total,      ...  .        . 
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Statement  No.  IX. 

Summary  of  Commitments  by  Courts  and  Counties  for  the  Tear 
ending  Sept.  30, 1887. 


.| 

1 

t 

1 

» 

1 

COUNTIES. 

1  « 
11 
£2 

1 

1 

i 

1 

s 

►3 

1 

Barnstable, 

. 

2 

. 

_ 

. 

2 

4 

Berkshire, . 

- 

3 

— 

— 

2 

— 

5 

Bristol,       . 

— 

9 

- 

- 

19 

- 

28 

Diikes, 

- 

_ 

- 

_ 

- 

1 

1 

Essex, 

- 

11 

- 

7 

6 

- 

23 

Franklin,   . 

_ 

- 

— 

- 

— 

- 

_ 

Hampden, . 

- 

10 

- 

12 

6 

- 

28 

Hampshire, 
Middlesex, 

- 

3 

— 

— 

6 

- 

8 

— 

28 

— 

99 

53 

10 

190 

Nantucket, 

- 

- 

— 

- 

— 

- 

- 

Norfolk,    . 

— 

2 

- 

3 

4 

6 

15 

Plymouth, . 

- 

3 

- 

16 

6 

- 

25 

Suffolk,      . 

1 

97 

99 

6 

6 

- 

208 

Worcester, 

- 

11 

- 

3 

92 

6 

112 

Total,. 

• 

1 

179 

99 

145 

198 

25 

647* 

^  *  Omitting  transfers,  re-KX>mmitments,  recaptares,  and  persons  returned  on  re- 
voked permits  and  Arum  lunatic  hospitals. 
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Common  drunkard,   . 
Second  offence  of  dninkcnnesi 
Third  offence  of  drunkenness, 
Idle  and  disorderly,  . 
Stubbornness,    . 
Vagrancy,  .... 
Neglect  to  support  family. 
Malicious  mischief,    . 
Violation  of  liquor  laws. 
Violation  of  permit. 
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Assault,        .       .       .       . 
Assault,  felonious. 
Robbery,      . 
Breaking  and  entering. 
Burglary,      . 
Embezzlement,    . 
Forgery, 

Fraud 

Incendiarism, 

Larceny, 

Receiving  stolen  goods, 

Adultery,      . 
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Common  drunkard,     . 
Second  offence  of  drunken 
Third  offence  of  drunkenn 
Idle  and  disorderly,     . 
Stubbornness, 
Vagrancy,     . 
Neglect  to  support  family. 
Malicious  mischief,     . 
Violation  of  liquor  law. 
Violation  of  permit,    . 
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OFFENCE. 

Assault 

Assault,  felonious,       .... 

Robbery 

Breaking  and  entering. 

Burglary, 

Embezzlement, 

Forgery,       

Fraud 

Incendiarism, 

Larceny, 

ReceivLDg  Btolon  goods. 

Adultery 
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Common  drunkard,     . 
Second  offence  of  drunkeni 
Third  offence  of  dmnkenn< 
Idle  and  disorderly,    . 
Stubbornness, 
Vagrancy,     . 
Neglect  to  support  family. 
Malicious  mischief.      . 
Violation  of  liquor  law, 
Violation  of  permit,     . 
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Statement  No.  XI.  ^ 

Occupations  of  Prisoners  committed  by  Courts  to  the  Massachusetts 
Eeformatory  for  the  Year  ending  Sept.  30^  1887. 


Actor 1 

Lasters, 2 

Agent,      . 

Lithographer,  . 

1 

Armorer, . 

Liquor  dealer, . 

1 

Auctioneer, 

Machinists, 

11 

Bakers,     . 

Masons,    . 

a 

Bartender, 

Mattress-maker, 

1 

Barbers,   . 

Messengers,     . 

6 

Billiard  player, 
Blacksmiths,    . 

Milkmen, . 

2 

Mill  hands. 

28 

Boiler-makers, 

Moulders, 

6 

Bootblack, 

Musician, . 

1 

Boot-finisher,   . 

Office  boys. 

S 

Boot-makers,   . 

Organist, . 
Painters,  . 

1 

Book-binder,    . 

16 

Book-keepers, . 

10 

Paper-folder,    . 

1 

Box-maker, 

Paper-hanger,  . 

1 

Brass-finisher, . 

Pedlers,    . 

5 

Butchers, . 

Plasterers, 

2 

Cabinet-makers, 

Plumbers, 

f 

.    10 

Card-maker,     . 

Piano-makers, . 

.      2 

Carpenters, 
Chair-makers, . 

Polishers, 

4 

Porters,    . 

.    a 

Chair-painter,  . 

Printers,  . 

.  11 

Cigar  dealer,    . 

Quarryman, 

1 

Clerks,     . 

14 

Railroad  hands. 

.      7 

Clergyman, 

Roofer,     . 

.      1 

Cooks,      . 

Roof-slater, 

1 

Common  laborers. 

175 

Sailors,     . 

.      6 

Comb-maker,  . 

Salesmen, 

.     15 

CuiTiers,  . 

Shoemakers,    . 

.    58 

Doctor,     . 

Singer,     . 

1 

Druggists, 

Spinners, . 

.    a 

Draughtsman, . 

Steam-fitters,   . 

a 

Dyer, 

Steamboat  hand. 

1 

Engineers, 

Stone-cutter,    . 

2 

Expressman,    . 

Store-porters,  . 

3 

Farmers,  . 

.     14 

Students, . 

2 

Fisherman, 

Surveyor  of  lumber 

1 

Finishers  (wood). 

Surgeon,  . 

1 

Florist,     . 

Tanner, 

1 

Fresco-painter, 

Tailors,     . 

0 

Fireman,  . 

Teamsters, 

28 

Gardeners, 

Tinsmiths, 

2 

Gas-fitters, 

Toy  painters,  . 
Upholsterer,     . 
Weavers, . 

2 

Grocer,     . 

1 

Gunsmith, 

6 

Hand-organ  player. 

Wire-workers, 

2 

Hostlers,  . 

.      5 

Wood-turner,  . 

1 

Hotel-men, 

2 

No  occupation, 

73 

Jewellers, 

3 

Jockey,     . 

1 

Total,        .        .        .        .658 

Junk-aealer,     ....      1 
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Statexekt  No.  Xin. 
SJunoing  NativUiea  of  Prisoners  received  during  the  Year. 


Foreign  Lands  : 

Untied  States: 

Canada. 

.    32 

Connecticnt,. 

.      6 

England. 

.    21 

District  of  Colombia, 

.      2 

France. 

1 

Kansas, 

.      1 

Germany,     . 

1 

Kentucky,     . 

.      1 

Italy.    .... 

1 

Maine,  .        .        .        . 

.    29 

Ireland, 

.    72 

Massachnsetts,      . 

,  392 

New  Brunswick.  . 

.    14 

Michigan,     . 

1 

Newfoundland.    . 

.      3 

Missouri, 

.      2 

Nova  Scotia, 

.      7 

New  Hampshire, . 

.    11 

Prince  Edward  Island. 

.      3 

New  York,   . 

.    22 

Scotland, 

.      6 

North  Carolina,    . 

.      2 

Sweden, 

.      2 

Ohio,     . 

.      2 

Unknown,    . 

.      5 

Pennsylvania, 

.      6 

Wales,  .... 

1 

Rhode  Island, 

.      8 

West  Indies, 

.       I 

Vermont, 

.      4 

Total, 

.  170 

Total, 

.  488 

Summary. 

Foreign  born, 170 

Native  born, 488 

658 
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MASSACHUSETTS  REFORMATORY.       [Jan. 


Statement  No.  XV. 
Officers  of  the  Reformatort/y  Terms  of  Service  and  Salaries, 


NAME. 


hate  of 
Ap|>uliiiujcnt. 


PosUlon. 


Annual 
Salary. 


Total 
Payment. 


Gardiner  Tufts, 
Jo*>ei>li  F.  Sfott,     . 
Willinm  J.  Batt,    . 
CImrles  S.  Hurt,    . 
Gcorjjc  E.  'I  itcumb, 
P.  H.  BiiIIo.  k, 
Cliaiiles  W.  G.ilc,  . 
Ruben  L.  Uuckins, 
Robert  W.  Browning, 
Amos  M  EInnes,   . 

Forrest  E.  Sliapleigb, 
i(  t. 

B  Frnnk  Howe,    . 
Benj.  F.  Rut^sell,    . 
AValrer  S.  Leiand, . 
Calvin  S.  lioltinson, 
AVilliam  H.  Wood, 
Daiiiifl  N.  Barrett, 
Cliailes)  H.  Sweni-y. 
Williarn  E.  Dunham, 
GeoriiC  V.  Bail,      . 
Jolm  H.  Lorinir,     . 
W.W.Curtis,        .    . 
JameK  A.  Grant,    . 
George  W.  Yonng, 
Wayne  W.  Blossom, 
RoI)ert  Truf^her,     , 
Kenneth  T.  MeKen^ie, 
Micliael  Murmv,   . 
Frank  H.  Burrill,  . 
W.  C.  Spanlding ,♦. 
Daniel  A.  Luliin,   . 

**  •* 

Edward  W.  Al)I)Ott, 

<i  <t 

Hcrliert  L.  Greene, 

John  L.  Brnce, 
it         *( 

John  Bordinm, 
Edward  A  Head, . 
William  (/ha]>lin,  . 
Elbridge  C.  Cooke, 
Henry  H.  Qtia, 
Frtd.  W  Gale,       . 
Morton  M.  Edson, 
James  H.  S^eet,    . 
James  H.  Nutc,*    . 
James  v.  Moore,    . 
Charles  S|»eiicer,    . 
Beiijamin  Harrisoti,* 
Josiali  II.  Chase,    . 
Frank  L.  Garland, 
WaltiT  A.  Hunter, 
Solomon  F.  Lnnt,* 
Jeremiah  MeCraitb, 
Levi  Greer,    . 
Trnman  P.  Florest, 
Guy  W.  MeAl lister, 
Arad  E.  Day, 
Frcdson  T.  Brooks, 
H.  Frank  Watson, 
Elmer  E.  Shaituek, 
George  W.  Bourne, 


Dec.  1884, 
Nov,  1885, 
Mav,  " 
Jail*.   »♦ 
Dec.  1884, 


July,  1885, 
Dec.  1884, 


Jan.  188.5, 
Dec.  1884, 


Feb.  1885, 
Mar.  " 
««   it 

Dec.  1884, 


Oct.  1885, 
Nov.  1885,* 
Mar.  1886, 
Feb.  1885, 
Dec.  1884, 

K  <( 

Feb.  1885, 
t<        »« 

Mar.    " 

May,    " 
i»        (( 

Nov.    " 
(<        (I 

Dec.     " 


Jan. 

1886, 

**  % 

*» 

Mar. 

It 

Get. 

<i 

<• 

n 

Sept. 

«i 

Jan. 

1887, 

{( 

«t 

Mar. 

(< 

May, 

If 

Snpcrintcndent, 
Dejaity  Supt., 
Instructor, 
Clerk, 
Physician, 
Engineer, . 
Turnkey,  . 


Watchman, 
it 

Turnkey,  . 
Watchman, 


Asst.  Watchman 
Watchman, 
As>t.  Watchman 
Watchman, 
Asst.  Watchman, 
Watchman, 
As8i.  Watchman. 
Watcliman. 
Asst.  Watchman 


June,   " 


$3,500  00 
2,000  00 
2,000  00 
1.800  00 
1,000  00 
1,500  00 
1,100  00 
1,1«»0  00 
1,100  00 
1,100  00 
1,000  00 
1,000  00 
1,100  00 
1,(K)0  00 
1,000  00 
1,000  00 
1,000  00 
1,000  00 
1,000  00 

1,000  00 

1,000  00 

1,000  00 

1,000  00 

1,000  00 

1,000  (K) 

1,0(*0  00 

1,000  00 

1.000  00 

1,000  00 

1,000  00 

1.000  00 

1,000  00 

800  00 

1,000  00 

hOO  00 

1,000  00 

800  00 

1,000  00 

800  00 

1,000  00 

800  00 

800  00 

800  00 

800  00 

800  00 

800  00 

800  00 

800  00 

800  00 

800  00 

800  00 

800  00 

800  00 

800  00 

800  00 

800  00 

800  00 

800  00 

800  00 

800  00 

800  00 

800  00 

800  00 

800  00 

800  00 


$3,500  00 
2.000  00 
2.000  00 
1,800  00 
1,000  00 
1,500  00 
1,100  00 
1,100  00 
1,100  00 

1,025  00 

1,066  66 
1.000  00 
1,000  00 
1,000  00 
1,000  00 
1,000  00 
1,000  00 
1,000  00 
1,000  00 
1,000  00 
1,000  00 
500  00 
1.000  00 
1,000  00 
1,000  00 
1,000  00 
1,000  00 
1,000  00 
1,000  00 
83  33 

933  34 

933  34 

933  34 

850  00 
800  00 
700  00 
800  00 
800  00 
800  00 
800  00 
677  78 
800  00 
133  34 
800  00 
800  00 
253  33 
800  00 
800  00 
800  00 
782  22 
768  89 
822  22 
600  00 
488  88 
433  33 
318  27 
307  51 
316  12 
266  66 


♦  llcsigned. 


> 


>-7 


K 


700 

610 

5  So 
570 

55o 
5^0 
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INSTRUCTOE'S  REPORT. 


^o  Col.  Gardiner  Tufts, 

Superintendent  of  the  Massachusetts  Beformatory, 

Religious  work  in  this  place  has  suffered  a  serious  loss 
since  my  last  annual  report  was  made,  through  the  going 
out  of  a  considerable  number  of  prisoners  from  hero  who 
were  a  great  power  for  good  among  us.  Much  loss  in  this 
way  is  liable  to  be  our  experience  every  year,  and  we  have 
before  said  good-by  to  men  whose  places  we  then  thought 
would  hardly  be  filled  very  soon.  But  other  men  did  come 
up  and  occupy  those  vacant  places.  The  work  moved  on 
steadily.  It  does  now.  It  evidently  will  continue  to  do  so. 
Nevertheless,  I  think  that  the  number  of  men  who  have  left 
us  this  year,  after  rendering  very  great  and  peculiar  service 
to  religious  work  here,  has  been  unusual,  and  I  cannot 
refrain  from  rendering  to  them  this  tribute  of  grateful 
remembrance. 

The  moral  and  educational  agencies  described  in  my  last 
report  have  all  been  vigorously  employed  for  the  welfare  of 
this  community  during  the  present  year.  If  there  was  good 
reason  a  year  ago  for  a  cheerful  view  of  the  effect  of  those 
agencies  upon  men  here,  it  seems  to  me  there  is  ample 
reason  for  an  equally  cheerful  view  now.  The  agencies 
above  referred  to  were  particularly  described  in  my  last 
report  and  need  not  now  be  again  set  forth  in  complete 
detail.  Suffice  it  to  say  of  preaching  that  it  has  continued 
to  be  heard,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  observe,  with  a 
very  good  measure  of  cordial  attention  at  both  chapel  ser- 
vices on  Sunday  mornings  throughout  the  year.  The  con- 
gregations at  the  general  sei^vice  have  of  course  been  very 
large,  and  the  voluntary  audience  at  the  earlier  service, 
conducted  by  the  Rev.  Father   Crowe,  has  also  been  very 
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large.  And  although  the  general  service  is  considered  a 
compulsory  one,  so  far  as  I  have  known  the  attendance  at 
both  services  has  been  cheerful  in  a  marked  degree.  The 
reasons  for  this  are  largely,  I  am  well  convinced,  such  as 
were  stated  a  year  ago. 

Social  religious  meetings  of  the  prisoners  have  been  more 
numerous  and  more  eflfective  of  late  than  ever  before. 
Throughout  the  year,  Sunday  evenings,  Wednesday  evenings 
and  Saturday  afternoons  have  witnessed  devotional  meet- 
ings sustained  by  prisoners,  and  the  holidays  —  national, 
religious  and  local  —  have  been  marked  by  moniing  meet- 
ings held  in  yard-time.  These  meetings  appear  to  have 
been  as  much  an  event  of  the  day  with  those  who  have 
attended  them  as  the  yard  games  were  for  other  prisoners. 

The  weekly  paper  of  the  Reformatory  has  continued  to  be 
very  useful  and  very  highly  prized.  It  has  entertained, 
instructed  and  helped  to  lead  this  community.  It  is  circu- 
lated far  more  widely  than  ever  before,  and  from  the  in- 
creasing number  of  ex-prisoners  scattered  over  the  land  the 
request  is  constantly  coming,  **  Please  send  me  *  Our 
Paper,'"  coupled  with  such  testimonies  as  these,  **  I  want  to 
know  what  the  societies  are  doing;"  **It  does  me  good;" 
*'  It  helps  me  to  keep  out  of  the  rum  shops,"  etc. 

The  schools  have  no  doubt  gained  in  many  ways  during 
the  year,  but  I  think  among  others  in  this,  that  they  are  no 
longer  a  novelty  with  their  pupils.  Few  have  been  confined 
here  much  of  this  year  who  witnessed  their  organization. 
Nearly  all  the  prisoners  here  now  found  these  schools  in  suc- 
cessful operation  when  they  came  in.  The  schools  are  no 
longer  regarded  as  an  experiment  by  any,  and  the  idea  that 
schools  and  study  are  an  essential  pait  of  the  fundamental 
scheme  of  the  place  is  drilled  into  men's  minds  at  the  start. 

The  first  grade  meetings  held  throughout  the  year,  with 
occasional  omissions,  on  Sabbath  afternoons  have  furnished 
to  those  in  attendance  some  of  the  most  useful  addresses 
that  have  been  given  here.  The  peculiar  freedom  of  these 
meetings  from  any  conventional  restraints  has  given  many 
a  speaker  far  greater  power  with  some  portions  at  least  of 
his  audience  than  he  would  have  had  in  a  diflferent  kind  of 
service.  .  ' 
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The  lecture  course  of  last  season  is  also  a  prominent 
feature  in  the  year's  history.  It  was  sustained  by  eminent 
speakers  for  twelve  evenings,  and  was  recognized  as  of  great 
value  by  the  outside  public  who  were  near  enough  to  attend. 

The  public  library  has  been  enlarged  by. the  addition  of 
eight  hundred  new  volumes,  carefully  selected  and  highly 
appreciated  by  the  library  patrons.  This  very  valuable 
addition  of  books,  however,  has  hardly  been  of  more  value 
to  book-takers  of  the  scholarly  sort  than  the  new  catalogue, 
which  has  been  edited  chiefly  by  prisoners,  and  published 
from  the  Reformatory  press.  Other  very  important  work 
in  indexing  review  articles  and  other  library  matter  has 
been  carried  forward  with  much  enterprise  and  under  the 
same  admirable  supervision. 

The  literary  and  social  organizations  in  the  Reformatory 
have  made  an  excellent  record  during  another  year.  So  far 
as  I  have  known  of  any  criticism  by  those  better  able  to 
judge  than  I,  they  have  in  no  way  hindered  the  substantial 
force  of  prison  discipline.  On  the  contrary,  as  they  have 
been  conducted  here  they  seem  to  me  to  have  elevated  the 
tone  of  respect  for  the  laws  of  the  administration.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  societies  enumerated  in  my  last  report  the  Re- 
foimatory  Temperance  Union  has  since  been  formed  by 
permission  of  the  Superintendent.  This  union  corresponds 
to  many  reform  clubs  outside,  in  that  it  is  in  sympathy  with 
religious  effort,  and  itself,  uses  many  of  the  methods  of 
religion,  but  does  not  require  its  officers  to  be  technically 
religious  men.  There  has  seemed  to  me  to  be  room  for  it 
and  I  have  endeavored  to  encourage  it. 

In  thus  hastily  enumerating  specific  means  of  doing  good 
one  is  especially  liable  to  overlook  the  most  forceful  of  all 
influences  here.  It  is  what  I  would  call  the  spirit  of  the 
place.  The  change  in  this  institution  since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Reformatory  has  been  very  noticeable.  Start- 
ing in  a  prison  building  and  with  a  population  of  prison 
inmates,  left  behind  by  a  prison  administration,  all  the 
antecedents  and  associations  of  a  prison  were  almost  fastened 
upon  the  Reformatory  in  the  beginning.  It  was  difficult  to 
persuade  men  to  assume  new  relations  and  to  conceive  of 
themselves  as  being  in  a  different  place  from  what  they  were 
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"before.  The  public  sentiment  here  continued  for  a  while  to 
l>e  that  of  a  prison,  hard  and  unyielding.  Now,  however,  all 
this  has  been  greatly  changed.  The  old  sentiment  hardly 
remains.  A  new  one  has  supplanted  it.  The  better  is 
stronger  by  far  than  the  worse.  If  a  distinctively  religious 
sentiment  is  not  so  powerful  here  as  it  might  be,  we  are  at 
least  like  some  community  where  the  respectable  and  high- 
toned  public  opinion  is  strong  enough  without  the  aid  of 
any  executive  interference  to  overawe  and  put  down  that 
which  is  reckless  and  rowdyish. 

As  soon  as  a  man  comes  here  he  begins  to  feel  this  power. 
As  an  invalid  going  out  of  some  bleak  region  into  a  balmy 
climate  at  once  feels  a  healing  and  bracing  influence  so  it  is 
with  many  men  here.  The  invalid  perhaps  cannot  see  this 
influence,  nor  define  it  nor  explain  it;  so  prisoners  come  in 
here  and  at  once  begin  to  feel  a  force  which  they  cannot 
locate.  It  is  neither  hero  nor  there,  but  everywhere.  It  is 
pervasive,  and  it  is  morally  strengthening  and  healing.  t 
is  due  to  all  the  agencies  I  have  mentioned  combined  and 
represents  them  all,  but  is  stronger  than  any  one  of  them. 
It  proceeds,  perhaps,  from  the  administration  itself  more 
largely  than  from  any  other  one  source.  It  is  the  spirit  — 
the  atmosphere  —  of  the  place. 

Hints  of  some  of  the  results  of  all  these  influences  in  a 
prison  may  be  given  if  we  refer  briefly  to  a  few  pleasant 
events  of  the  year.  The  diflferent  societies  referred  to  all 
observe  special  occasions,  often  not  without  real  ^clat.  The 
Catholic  Society  celebrated  their  second  anniversary  with 
great  success,  and  in  a  way  to  excite  attention  and  secure  the 
approval  and  support  of  eminent  friends  from  abroad.  The 
Reformatory  Chautauqua  Circle  were  very  happy  indeed  in 
a  similar  observance.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  colored 
men,  who,  though  very  few  in  number,  publicly  upheld  their 
organization  with  great  spirit.  The  Athletic  Society  did 
the  same,  and  in  a  characteristic  way.  The  Saturday  Scien- 
tific and  Literary  Club  were  especially  successful  upon  the 
occasion  of  their  anniversary.  Their  list  of  original  exer- 
cises was  very  meritorious,  and  their  guests  also  were  very 
felicitous  in  their  contributions  to  the  entertainment. 

I  shall  refer  at  greater  length,  however,  to  «<  Prisoner's 
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Sunday."  This  annual  day  is  now  observed  earnestly  by 
many  church  people  in  different  States  of  the  Union.  The 
Young  Men's  Chinstian  Association  of  this  Reformatory,  in 
honor  of  their  second  anniversary  occurring  near  that  time, 
were  permitted  to  direct  the  special  observances  of  that  day 
here,  and  in  doing  so  asked  the  co-operation  of  all  Reform- 
atory officers  and  men  wherever  it  was  needed.  They  sent 
out  circulars  to  all  Y.  M.  C.  A.  organizations  in  the  State, 
inviting  them  to  send  delegates  to  visit  the  Reformatory 
and  join  in  the  special  services  of  that  day,  at  the  same  time 
acquainting  them  with  the  programme.  Their  object  was 
in  part  to  convince  good  people  of  the  power  of  divine 
grace  to  maintain  spiritual  life  in  a  prison  by  letting  them 
see  for  themselves  what  activities  exist  here,  and  also  to 
incite  Christian  workers  all  over  the  State  to  renewed 
effort  on  behalf  of  ex-prisoners,  who  sometimes  are  obliged 
to  contend  with  great  obstacles  with  very  little  human  sym- 
pathy to  aid  them.  From  many  of  these  invitations  no 
answers  ever  came.  Many  associations  excused  themselves 
by  reason  of  their  own  State  convention,  which  occurred  at 
the  same  time.  It  was  evident  that  some  were  perplexed 
by  the  strangeness  of  the  invitation  and  hardly  knew  how 
to  treat  it.  Everett  and  Stoneham  were  the  only  associa- 
tions that  sent  full  delegations,  but  in  all  there  were  over 
twentj^  delegates  from  associations,  churches  and  similar 
bodies.  About  fifteen  of  the  ex-prisoners  who  received  invi- 
tations were  able  to  accept  them  and  join  in  the  exercises. 
All  these  received  whatever  entertainment  was  required 
between  Saturday  afternoon  and  Monday  morning,  by  the 
hospitality  of  the  Superintendent. 

All  parts  of  the  Reformatory  gladly  identified  themselves 
with  this  occasion.  On  Saturday  evening  there  were 
special  programmes  arranged  by  the  different  societies, 
which  were  carried  out  with  much  interest  to  visitors.  On 
Sunday  semces  commenced  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning 
and  continued  until  a  very  late  hour  in  the  evening,  with 
scarcely  any  intermission.  There  was  the  usual  Sabbath 
school  session,  extra  Bible  study,  special  arrangement  of 
the  public  preaching  service,  the  fellowship  meeting,  the 
consecration  sei'vice,  the  prisoner  preaching  service,  and  a 
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general  public  meeting  in  the  evening,  which  crowded  the 
chapel  and  proved  to  be  of  remarkable  interest  and  power. 
Friends  from  abroad,  and  even  the  officers  of  the  Reform- 
atoiy,  were  astonished  at  the  success  of  these  meetings 
and  at  the  interest  the  prisoners  throughout  the  institution 
took  in  them,  and  the  obvious  effect  of  them  upon  spiritual 
feeling  here. 

During  this  Sabbath  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  hun- 
dreds of  prisoners  enjoyed  great  freedom  in  and  all  about 
the  chapel,  and  even  on  the  corridors,  on  their  honor. 
Groups  of  prisoners  and  visitors  mingled  together  here  and 
there.  Sometimes  it  might  have  seemed  as  if  prisoners  were 
in  command.  And  at  the  mass  meeting  in  the  evening  it 
was  a  prisoner  who  occupied  the  central  chair  on  the  plat- 
form and  presided  over  the  occasion  for  nearly  three  hours. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  plan  and  the  elaboration 
of  this  observance  were  the  work,  not  of  any  officer,  but  of 
earnest  young  prisoners.  The  report  in  one  of  the  Boston 
papers  said,  alluding  to  the  fact  that  the  prisoners'  com- 
mittee at  one  time  were  ready  to  ask  that  the  prison  officers 
might  be  excused  from  attending  the  public  evening  meeting 
in  uniform,  '<  The  officers  were  all  present  in  their  uni- 
forms as  usual.  But  such  was  the  completeness  of  the 
transformation  of  the  hour  that  their  chairs  no  longer  seemed 
places  of  '  surveillance,'  but  rather,  as  they  ought  to  be, 
seats  of  honor.  They  were  not  there  to  watch  or  command, 
but  to  sympathize  and  aid.  Men  felt  that  if  the  officers' 
chairs  had  been  empty  it  would  have  been  a  mistake.  If 
the  officers  had  come  in,  like  the  rest  of  the  audience,  that 
would  not  have  been  enough.  They  were  really  wanted 
there,  and  needed  there,  in  their  places  of  honor,  to  make  the 
occasion  complete.  And  the  plain  language  of  it  all  was 
plainer  than  had  been  understood  before.  '  We  are  here  to 
help  our  brothers.' " 

Of  this  celebration  I  will  only  say  further  that  it  seemed 
to  me  to  justify  the  enthusiastic  young  men  who  organized 
it,  when  they  said  beforehand  that  they  wanted  to  make  it 
one  of  the  very  brightest  days  ever  seen  in  any  prison  since 
Paul  and  Silas  sang  in  the  dungeon. 

In  concluding  this  account  of  moral  agencies  employe' 
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during  the  year  I  would  offer  the  following  list  of  names 
of  those  who  have  formally  addressed  the  Reformatory 
community,  beside  Father  Crowe,  Father  McCall  and  many 
Reformatory  oflScers.  Believing  that  so  many  hundreds 
of  men  of  active  minds  would  gain  by  coming  under  the 
influence  of  a  large  teaching  force,  just  as  students  in  insti- 
tutions of  learning  gain  by  coming  into  direct  contact  with 
a  large  number  of  instructors,  I  have  endeavored  to  provide 
variety  in  the  chapel  services.  The  first  grade  meetings 
established  by  the  Superintendent,  although  non-religious, 
have  greatly  aided  the  same  plan.  Including  those  who 
have  by  exchange  or  otherwise  conducted  our  chapel  ser- 
vices, the  first  grade  speakers  and  other  speakers  and  lec- 
turers of  the  week  time,  the  following  is  the  list  up  to  the 
time  of  this  writing.  Some  of  these  gentlemen  have  spoken 
to  us  more  than  once ;  a  few  several  times. 

Rev.  F.  B.  Allen, .        .        .  .  Boston. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Baldwin,     .  .  " 

Chaplain  Barnes, Charlestown. 

Rev..  S.  J.  Barrows, Boston. 

Mrs.  S.  J.  Barrows, " 

Mr.  S.  M.  Barton, 

Rev.  D.  M.  Brewer, Maynard. 

"     Phillips  Brooks,  D.D., ....  Boston. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Brown, Bedford. 

Rev.  Asa  Bullard, Cambridge. 

H.  W.  Chaplin,  Esq., 

Prof.  J.  W.  Churchill, Andover. 

Rev.  Lyman  Clark, Ayer. 

"     O.  Clute, Iowa. 

Chaplain  Crawford, Boston. 

Rev.  H.  C.  Cunningham,      ....  ** 

"     W.  A.  DePew, Concord. 

"     C.  R.  Elliot, Dorchester. 

**    A.  A.  Ellsworth, Brain  tree. 

Major  Geo.  S.  Evans, Boston. 

Rev.  W.  E.  Gnffis,  D.D.,      .... 

Prrf.  W.  F.  Harris, Concord. 

Rev.  O.  P.  Gifford,D.D Boston. 

Col.  W.  H.  Hart Chelsea. 

Rev.  E.  A.  Horton, Boston. 

"     R.  B.  Howard, " 

Mrs.  M.  H.  Hunt, Hyde  Park. 

Rev.  P.  Hunter, Newtonville. 

**     N.  I.  Jones, North  Leominster. 
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Rev.  B.  Judkins, Concord. 

"     I.  C.  Knowlton, West  Acton. 

Mrs.  Mary  A.  Livemiore,     ....  Melrose. 

Rev.  A.  D.  Mayo, Boston. 

"     A.  A.  Miner,  D.D.,        ....  " 

Mr.  F.  Mclntyre 

Rev.  A.  McKenzie,  D.D.,      ....  Cambridge. 

"     Hugh  Montgomeiy,     ....  Worcester. 

"     F.  J.  Mundy, Lynn. 

"     Robert  Nourse, Washington,  D.  C. 

John  Boyle  O'Reilley,  Esq.,  .  Boston. 

Hon.  William  Parsons,         ....  " 

Rev.  A.  J.  Patterson,  D  J).,  ....  Roxbury. 

"     George  L.  Perin, Boston. 

Chaplain  Phillips, Rhode  Island. 

Rev.  A.  H.  Plumb,  D.D.,      ....  Boston. 

**     E.  G.  Porter, Lexington. 

Mr.  S.  B.  Pratt, Marlborough. 

Rev.  A.  P.  Putman,  D.D Boston. 

"     A.  H.  Quint,  D.D.,        .... 

"     C.  L.  Rhoades, West  Acton. 

"     Grindall  Reynolds,      ....  Concord. 

Mr.  W.  M.  F.  Round, New  York. 

.  Piof .  W.  F.  Sherwin,    .        .        .        .        .  Boston. 

Rev.  Edwin  Smith, Bedford. 

"     C.  A.  Staples, Lexington. 

Gen.  J.  L.  Swift, Boston. 

Rev.  Reuen  Thomas,  D.D.,  ....  Brookline. 

"     C.  C.  Torrey, Harvard. 

"     A.  S.  Twombly,  D.D.,  ....  Boston. 

B.  R.  Wilson,  Esq., 

Rev.  W.  C.  Wood, 

I  desire  to  avail  myself  of  this  my  third  annual  report  to 
state  my  own  view  of  the  relation  a  person  in  my  present 
oflSce  should  endeavor  to  sustain  to  the  Reformatory  popula- 
tion. 

I  came  here  immediately  from  a  church  pastorate.  My 
point  of  view  then  was  naturally  that  of  a  pastor.  I  tried 
to  assume  that  I  had  only  moved  from  one  point  to  another 
in  the  one  great  field ;  that  I  had  simply  changed  parishes, 
and  was  to  esteem  and  treat  prisoners  as  nearly  as  possible 
as  I  had  formerly  esteemed  and  treated  other  parish- 
ioners. 

Reflection  and  experience  have  in  no  way  seriously  modi- 
fied that  first  conception  of  my  work.     It  still  remains  r 
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highest  aim,  so  far  as  possible,  to  be  a  pastor  to  all  in  any- 
way belonging  to  this  Reformatory  community,  wlio  for  the 
time  being  are  without  any  one  else  to  stand  in  that  relation 
to  them,  and  who  are  desirous  or  even  willing  that  I  should 
try  to  do  so. 

It  seems  fair  that  I  should  say  this  the  more  explicitly 
because  this  conception  of  the  duties  of  my  office  is  perpetu- 
ally suggesting  troublesome  questions  about  the  title  of  it. 
Why  was  the  title  changed  from  the  one  which  the  corre- 
sponding office  in  penal  institutions  has  long  borne  and  still 
commonly  bears  ?  It  is  hardly  conceivable  that  the  change  was 
deliberately  intended  to  diminish  respect  for  the  office.  If, 
however,  it  was  intended  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the 
office,  my  experience  is  that  it  does  not  do  so.  The  new 
title  very  commonly  makes  an  ambiguous  impression,  and 
it  requires  constant  explanation  in  almost  all  directions. 
Prisoners,  I  judge,  like  the  old  name,  chaplain,  much 
better.  The  new  name  is  cumbrous,  being  two  and  a  half 
times  as  long  as  the  former.  It  seems,  at  least  at  first, 
somewhat  stilted.  Either  because  of  its  length,  or  for  some 
other  reason,  the  Commissioners  last  year  published  the  title 
abroad  shorn  of  its  first  member.  The  new  name  is  without 
any  warmth.  It  is  cold.  The  heathen  might  have  a  moral 
instructor  and  never  get  above  their  heathenism.  Indeed,  it 
is  because  society  has  had  too  little  of  something  more  than 
a  moral  instructor  simply  that  this  institution  exists  and  is 
full  and  running  over. 

I  am  confident  that  I  have  always  tried  to  be  unsectarian 
in  my  place  here.  I  am  conscious  that  this  aim  has  not 
been  dictated  to  me  simply  by  cither  duty  or  judgment.  I 
have  preferred  to  be  non-Catholic,  although  not  anti-Catho- 
lic ;  non-Protestant,  but  not  anti-Protestant.  I  have  tried 
to  meet  men  here  on  the  simple  basis  of  Christianity ;  but  I 
find  that  the  more  a  man  divests  himself  of  all  but  Christi- 
anity the  more  intensely  he  clings  to  that  which  he  keeps. 
I  believe  in  an  infinite  love  which  is  in  the  world,  making 
all  men  better  who  will.  I  believe  that  force  to  be  as  need- 
ful in  prison  as  out  of  prison.  As  far  as  I  know  it  is  no 
more  needful  inside  the  prison  than  outside.     It  is  just  as. 
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certain  to  make  men  better  in  the  prison  community  as  in 
any  other. 

I  can  work  here,  as  I  intimated  upon  being  honored  by 
you  with  this  very  sacred  office,  only  on  the  basis  of  Chris- 
tian truth.  If  this  institution  has  had  good  success  thus 
far  it  has  been  due  to  the  cheerful  recognition  of  Christian 
truth  and  the  power  of  Christian  sympathy  by  the  Superin- 
tendent and  many  officers. 

I  would  not  lay  undue  stress  upon  the  question  of  a  title ; 
a  name  is  a  subordinate  matter.  The  right  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  an  office  will  no  doubt  help  an .  infelicitous  title 
more  than  a  bad  title  can  harm  a  faithful  officer.  Respect 
for  an  office  is  always  determined  in  the  end  chiefly  by  the 
fidelity  of  those  who  occupy  it,  and  not  by  the  name  it  may 
bear.  The  best  of  great  men  and  the  greatest  of  good  men 
was  often  called  *' teacher, ** — plain,  without  the  dignity  of 
any  latinity.  Nevertheless,  an  official  title  is  in  some  ways 
convenient  or  inconvenient,  a  help  or  a  hindrance. 

The  old  name,  as  far  as  I  know,  was  never  complained  of 
by  those  who  had  the  work  of  the  office  to  do.  But  if,  for 
any  reason,  a  change  is  desired,  all  the  inspirations  of  this 
place  demand  that  it  should  be  an  advance  and  not  a  retro- 
gression. If,  for  instance,  a  college,  in  the  best  opinion  of 
enlightened  people,  needs  a  pastor,  and  if  in  our  most  ap- 
proved institutions  for  the  suitable  training  of  fortunate 
young  men  the  college  pastor  is  now  found  among  the 
regular  college  officers,  may  not  this  fact  suggest  the  proper 
title  for  a  needed  officer  in  the  Massachusetts  Reformatory? 
Many  other  topics  call  for  notice  in  this  report,  of  which, 
however,  I  am  obliged  to  content  myself  with  referring  to 
only  one,  and  that  quite  briefly.  The  objection  is  beginning 
to  be  raised  that  all  this  care  of  prisoners,  and  this  liberal 
system  of  agencies  in  their  behalf,  greatly  lightens  the  sor- 
row of  their  imprisonment,  and  even  makes  their  stay  here 
agreeable  to  them,  and  so  may  do  serious  harm. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  in  several  instances  this  penal  insti- 
tution has  done  more  for  inebriates  and  dipsomaniacs  than 
had  been  accomplished  by  well-known  remedial  institutions 
to  which  they  had  previously  been  sent  in  vain.     As  the 
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showing  of  results  here  becomes  greater  with  the  lapse  of 
time  there  might  be  an  increasing  number  who  would  take 
measures  to  be  sentenced  to  this  place,  or  whose  friends 
would  do  so  for  them.  This  class  of  men  would  take  this 
step  only  as  a  last  and  desperate  resort,  and  thus  far,  in  my 
judgment,  such  of  them  as  have  been  here  have  exerted 
much  excellent  influence  in  this  institution. 

Leaving  out  these  exceptions,  which  have  thus  far  been 
few  in  number,  and  having  regard  to  the  large  number  of 
corrigible  offenders,  for  whom  the  Reformatory  was  estab- 
lished, it  may  be  said,  as  far  as  I  have  observed,  that  they 
experience  no  treatment  here  which  makes  them  willing  to 
remain.  Those  of  them  who  best  respond  to  the  overtures 
of  the  administration  are  among  the  most  eager  for  the  day 
of  release.  Some  of  them  have  said  that  they  would  rather 
stay  here  and  respect  themselves  and  be  respected  than 
return  to  their  former  life ;  but  the  prisoner  who  has  been 
persuaded  to  cherish  new  purposes  of  life,  and  in  whom 
hope  and  confidence  have  sprung  up  once  more,  is  the  one 
of  all  who  is  most  anxious  to  get  out  and  return  to  the  dear 
place  which  he  now  believes  he  can  regain.  He  whose  man- 
hood has  been  restored  is  far  more  anxious  for  release  than 
he  who  has  lost  what  little  he  had.  If  there  are  any  men 
here  who  simply  grow  sleek  and  fat,  and  notwithstanding  all 
that  is  done  for  them  go  out  worse  than  they  came  in,  they 
are  men  whom  the  courts  ought  never  to  have  sent  here, 
and  not  men  to  whom  all  the  methods  of  this  place  should 
be  adapted.  The  more  a  man  is  a  man  the  more  intolerable 
imprisonment  is  to  him.  The  walls  of  this  prison  are  as 
high  as  ever  they  were,  and  many  hearts  here  are  groaning 
to-day  under  the  dreariness  of  a  life  of  such  seclusion  and 
restraint  and  trial.  And  in  all  the  tolerable  prisons  of  the 
land  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  any  prisoners  are  chaffing 
more  for  their  liberty  than  such  as  some  here,  who  almost 
gave  themselves  up  for  lost  when  they  were  sentenced,  but 
who  now  believe  that  they  have  regained  their  manhood,  and 
who  have  been  made  confident  of  their  future.  Other  things 
being  equal,  they  are  the  last  men  who  will  ever  come  back, 
and  they  are  the  last  men  whom,  as  ex-prisoners,  society 
has  to  fear. 
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Breaking  off  here  I  will  close  my  report  with  a  word  of 
thanks  and  a  testimony.  The  thanks  are  to  the  Superin- 
tendent and  all  my  fellow  officers  for  kind  and  greatly 
needed  co-operation.  The  testimony  is  to  the  high  privi- 
lege of  being  a  chaplain,  and  in  a  Reformatory  like  this. 

With  sincere  respect, 

WILLIAM  J.  BATT, 

Moras  Instructor. 


% 


J 
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PHYSICIAN'S  EEPORT. 


7o  ike  Commissioners  of  Prisons, 

I  hereby  submit  the  third  annual  report  of  the  medical 
department  of  the  Massachusetts  Reformatory :  — 

Patients  admitted  to  hospital, 385 

Whole  number  of  days'  residence  in  hospital, ....  2,900 

Average  nmnber  of  days'  residence  in  hospital,       .        .        .  7J-f- 

Largest  number  of  patients  in  hospital,  March  19  and  20, 1887,  17 

Smallest  number  of  patients  in  hospital,  Oct.  8, 1886,     .        .  1 

Discharged  from  the  hospital, 878 

Discharged  from  the  hospital  cured  or  able  to  work,       .        .  368 

Discharged  from  the  hospital  on  "  ticket-of -leave,"         .        .  6 
Discharged  from  the  hospital  and  transferred  to  the  Insane 

Asylum  at  Worcester, 5 

Discharged  with  a  pardon  from  the  Governor,         ...  1 

Deaths  in  the  hospital, 2 

Patients  in  hospital,  Oct.  1, 1887, 7 

Number  of  attendants  in  hospital  (one  cook,  two  day  nurses, 

one  night  nurse), 4 

Number  applying  for  treatment  outside  hospital,    .,       .        .  4,488 
Average  number  applying  for  treatment,  daily,  outside  the 

hospital, 12i-}- 

Men  excused  from  labor  a  day, 206 

Number  of  hours  on  "  sick  walk," 630 

Prescriptions  written  for  men  outside  the  hospital, .        .        .  800 

Prescriptions  renewed  for  men  outside  the  hospital,        .        .  269 

Number  of  prescriptions  written  for  men  in  the  hospital,       .  292 

Number  of  men  vaccinated, 336 

In  consultation  with  Dr.  Channing  recommendations  for 
the  transfer  of  the  following-named  men  to  an  insane  asylum 
were  made :  — 

Charles  Lea^ntt, transferred,    Deo.  4, 1886. 

Michael  O'Donnell, "            Dec.  14,1886- 

Abbott  Savage, *'            Dec.  14,1886. 

William  Stanley, "  March  23, 1887. 

John  H.Ward, «            May  18,1887. 
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In  consultation  with  Dr.  Channing  Feb.  3,  1887,  Daniel 
McCluskey,  and  Sept.  17,  1887,  William  H.  Hanison,  were 
adjudged  temporarily  insane  and  best  treated  at  the  Reform- 
atory, where  they  recovered. 

Deaths. 
Robert  Ritter,  March  12, 1887,  of  Hepatic  Abscess. 
Arthur  Dempsey,  May  29, 1887,  of  Acute  Pericarditis. 


Diseases  Treated 

IN  THE  Hospital. 

Medical. 

Uric  acid  diathersis. 

1 

Alcoholism,      .... 

68 

Vertigo,   .... 

1 

Asthma,   . 

. 

2 

Miscellaneous, 

16 

Bronchitis,  acute,     . 

a 

Constipation,   . 

. 

2 

Surgical. 

Catarrh,  acute. 

. 

4 

Abscess,  alveolar,    . 

6 

Catarrh,  gastro-duodenal, 

1 

Abscess,  hepatic. 

1 

Conjunctivitis,  acute  catarrhal, 

2 

Abscess  of  tonsil,     . 

1 

Diarrhoea,         .... 

12 

Abscess,  anal,  . 

6 

Diabetes,  insipidus, . 

1 

Bruise,      .... 

7 

Diabetes,  mellitus,  . 

1 

Bubo,        .... 

2 

Dyspepsia,  acute,     . 

.. 

10 

Bum,        .        . 

•    1 

Eczema,  . 

. 

1 

Dislocation    of    head   of   hu- 

Erythema, 

, 

2 

merus,  .... 

3 

Febricula, 

2 

Erysipelas,  facial,    . 

6 

Gastro  enteritis. 

. 

1 

Extrophy  of  bladder. 

1 

Liver,  acute  congest 

ion  of. 

1 

Fracture,  .... 

1 

Lumbago, 

, 

1 

Felon,       .... 

1 

Malaria,   . 

, 

1 

Furuncle, 

1 

Neuralgia, 

, 

8 

Gronorrhcea, 

3 

Neuralgia,  facial, 

, 

.      2 

Hip  disease,     . 

3 

Opium  habit,    . 

. 

1 

Hernia,     .... 

1 

Otitis, 

.      2 

Hemorrhoids,  internal,    . 

1 

Phthisis,   . 

'     1 

Lipoma,    .... 

.       1 

Pericarditis,  acute. 

, 

1 

Paraphimosis, . 

1 

Pericarditis,  chronic. 

1 

Scald,       .... 

4 

Peritonitis,  circumscribed 

Sprain,     .... 

12 

acute,    .... 

2 

Syphilis,  tertiary,    . 

2 

Pleurisy,  acute, 

.      2 

Synovitis,  knee  joint. 

1 

Pneumonia,  acute,   . 

.      2 

Ulcer,  chronic  of  the  leg, 

.      3 

Rheumatism,  acute. 

.    19 

Ulcer,  syphilitic, 

1 

Rheumatism,  gonorrhoeal, 

1 

Ulceration  of  cornea. 

.      7 

Tonsillitis, 

.  103 

Wound,  incised. 

.     18 

Taenia  solium, 

.      1 

Wound,  punctured, 

.      1 

1 
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Medical 

Surgical. 

Alcoholism,    . 

5 

Abscess,  alveolar,  . 

8 

Bronchitis,  acute,  . 

20 

Abscess,  tonsil. 

1 

CoDJunctiyitis,  acute  catarr- 

Abscess, anal,        .    ^  . 

1 

hal 

1 

Bruise,   .... 

2 

Conjunctivitis,  ulceratiye. 

1 

Bite,       .... 

1 

Diarrhoea, 

6 

Felon,     .... 

6 

Diabetes,  mellitus, . 

1 

Gonorrhoea,    . 

12 

Eczema, 

6 

Hemorrhoids,  external. 

1 

Epilepsy, 

1 

Hernia,  .... 

10 

Febricnla, 

1 

Hip  disease,  . 

1 

Furuncle, 

U 

Scald 

1 

Herpes  zoster. 

1 

Stricture  of  urethra, 

3 

Lumbago, 

1 

Sprain,    .... 

2 

Neuralgia, 

3 

Syphilis,  secondaiy. 

5 

Neuralgia,  intercostal,  . 

2 

Syphilis,  tertiary,  . 

1 

Neuralgia,  facial,  . 

1 

Teeth  extracted,    . 

160 

Pericarditis,  chronic. 

1 

Ulcer,  chronic,  of  leg,   . 

2 

Phthisis, 

1 

Ulcer,  syphilitic,    . 

1 

Rheumatism,  acute. 

1 

Ulceration  of  cornea,     . 

1 

Tonsillitis,      . 

6 

Wound,  contused,  . 

2 

Urticaria, 

2 

Wound,  incised,      . 

.      19 

Wound,  punctured. 

1 

The  State  Board  of  Health  visited  the  Reformatory  and 
suggested  that  some  change  be  made  in  the  method  of  ven- 
tilating the  hospital.  Colonel  Tufts  has  carried  out  this 
suggestion  and  the  sanitary  conditions  have  been  improved 
to  a  degree. 

The  health  of  the  inmates  for  the  past  year  has  been 
excellent. 

Mr.  Blossom,  the  hospital  steward,  deserves  commenda- 
tion for  eflSciency  and  painstaking  in  his  department. 

Respectfully, 

GEORGE  E.   TITCOMB, 

Physician. 
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TEACHER'S  REPORT. 


Massachusetts  REPOBMATOBr,  Oct.  1, 1887. 
To  Col.  Gardiner  Tufts, 

Superintendent  of  the  Massachusetts  Reformatory, 

I  herewith  respectfully  submit  to  you  my  second  annual 
report  of  the  Reformatory  school.  I  am  very  glad  to  be 
able  to  report  that  the  school  has  continued  throughout  the 
year  with  no  disturbance  or  unpleasantness  of  any  note. 
The  school  has  been  strengthened  and  improved  in  several 
ways  since  my  last  report.  First,  I  may  say  that  the  mark- 
ing system  has  been  introduced,  which  I  consider  indispens- 
able. The  beneficial  effects  of  this  system  are  clear  to  all. 
It  places  every  man  on  his  merits  as  to  his  conduct  and 
study.  By  this  system  he  not  only  feels  compelled  to  do 
something  for  himself,  but  in  a  short  time  cultivates  a  desire 
for  mental  improvement. 

I  mentioned  in  my  last  report  the  diflBculty  we  experi- 
enced in  finding  suitable  teachers  among  the  inmates.  In 
this  direction  we  have  been  greatly  relieved,  as  we  have  five 
teachers  of  considerable  experience  from  outside  the  Reform- 
atory that  have  taken  all  the  higher  classes.  In  addition 
to  these  we  have  six  teachers  selected  from  among  the  in- 
mates. They  give  very  good  satisfaction  in  the  lower 
classes. 

The  school  is  graded  as  follows :  advanced  class,  interme- 
diate, primary  and  illiterate  classes.  The  advanced  class 
consists  of  80  members,  more  or  less,  the  intermediate  165, 
the  primary  class  contains  140  and  the  illiterate  class  30. 
Six  out  of  the  50  illiterates  received  during  the  year  have 
been  excused  from  school  by  reason  of  old  age  or  imbecility- 

You  will  observe  from  the  above  that  all  the  inmates  do 
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not  attend  school.  I  may  say  that  a  small  portion  is  left 
out  for  two  reasons :  first,  we  have  not  sufficient  room  to 
accommodate  all,  and  secondly,  about  twenty-five  per  cent, 
of  the  whole  number  can  be  excused  from  school  from  the 
fact  that  their  education  is  good.  The  illiterates  and  those 
that  can  read  only  are  given  four  nights  each  week;  all 
others  two  nights. 

The  advanced  section  of  the  school  has  studied  arithmetic, 
grammar,  algebra,  book-keeping  and  civil  government. 
The  intermediate  classes  have  taken  up  reading,  writing, 
spelling,  arithmetic  and  granmaar, — the  latter  being  taught 
orally  to  a  large  portion  of  them,  —  and  in  the  primary 
class  reading,  writing,  spelling  and  numbers.  While  all 
have  given  good  attention,  with  a  very  few  exceptions, 
many  have  made  substantial  improvement. 

I  desire  to  make  special  mention  of  the  class  that  com- 
menced with  the  primer.  Ten  have  advanced  to  the  fourth 
reader,  twenty  to  the  third  reader,  fourteen  to  the  second 
reader,  one  remained  in  the  primer,  and  one  was  incorrigible. 
Eighteen  of  this  number  are  now  able  to  write  letters  to 
their  friends.  I  consider  this  a  very  good  showing,  as  the 
average  time  of  school  attendance  for  all  is  about  ten 
months. 

In  addition  to  the  several  classes  described  we  have  a 
class  of  twenty-five  pupils  in  architectural  drawing,  and  a 
singing-school  in  a  progressive  condition  of  forty  members. 
These  classes  meet  for  instruction  two  evenings  each  week. 
The  work  of  the  draVing  classes  embraces  much  of  freehand 
and  design,  so  that  the  mechanical  line  drawing  does  not 
fatigue  or  lose  its  inducements,  as  would  be  the  case  with 
men  in  confinement.  The  aim  and  method  of  instruction  is 
calculated  and  modified  to  the  circumstances,  i.e.,  the 
routine  of  an  architect's  office  cannot  be  followed  here,  nor 
can  especial  attention  be  paid  to  details  of  secondary  impor- 
tance. Those  things,  also,  which  are  acquired  by  study 
rather  than  from  lectures  or  practice  cannot  be  compulsory. 
Since  the  formation  of  this  class  the  members  have  com- 
pleted one  set  of  drawings  without  details,  giving  attention 
to  framing  and  finish,  arrangement  of  rooms,  sanitary  con- 
siderations  and   other  practical   studies.     These   drawings 
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show  considerable  skill  and  knowledge  for  beginners.  A 
set  of  drawings  is  now  under  way  in  which  the  use  of  india 
ink  coloring  and  lettering  will  produce  work  that  in  accu- 
racy and  appearance  will  match  the  plans  of  an  oflSce.  I 
think  if  instruction  in  practical  handicraft  could  be  given  in 
connection  with  their  present  work  the  value  of  this  class 
would  be  greatly  enhanced. 

The  singing-school  has  continued  throughout  the  year 
with  interest  unabated.  A  prisoner  teaches  this  class,  but 
his  qualifications  and  judgment  as  a  music  teacher  might 
well  be  envied  by  many  professional  teachers ;  in  fact,  I 
might  say  that  the  teacher  of  this  class  is  a  professional 
music  teacher.  From  this  class  suitable  ones  have  been 
selected  to  furnish  all  the  necessary  vocal  music  for  church 
service  and  many  public  entertainments,  and  I  believe  that 
they  have  succeeded  in  pleasing  all  to  an  admirable  degree. 

The  ^Chautauqua  class  and  several  societies  that  exist  in 
the  Reformatory  have  held  their  meetings  once  each  week 
throughout  the  year.  The  society  meetings  are  managed  by 
officers  chosen  from  among  themselves.  The  meetings  are 
very  potent  in  promoting  cheerfulness  and  loyalty  with  all 
that  attend,  and  bringing  to  the  front  the  more  thoughtful 
and  efficient  ones  as  leaders.  I  have  been  a  careful  ob- 
server of  their  doings  each  night  for  the  last  twelve  months ; 
hence  I  feel  competent  to  form  a  very  correct  opinion  of  the 
same.  The  orderly  manner  in  which  so  many  go  from  a^d 
return  to  their  rooms,  the  restraint  that  each  one  has  over 
himself,  the  obedience  and  respect  that  all  manifest  for  the 
officers  of  the  several  societies  are  highly  commendable. 
There  has  not  been  a  single  instance  of  disturbance  of  any 
consequence.  When  five  hundred  prisoners  can  mingle 
together  in  this  way  for  one  year  with  but  one  officer  pres- 
ent it  clearly  shows  that  they  have  some  respect  for  them- 
*  selves  and  some  regard  for  decency. 

Careful  inquiry  and  examination  are  made  with  each  new 
arrival  as  to  his  mental  capacity  and  schooling,  after  which 
he  is  placed  in  the  class  suitable  for  him.  The  following 
record  will  show  the  standing  of  each  man  and  boy  on  his 
arrival  at  the  Reformatory,  with  the  exception  that  no  dis- 
tinction is  made  between  those  that  could  read  only  and 
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those  that  could  read  and  write  very  poorly.     Whole  num- 
ber received  during  the  year :  — 

Illiterates, 52 

Readonly, 70 

Read  and  write, 280 

Common  school,     .......  225 

Academic, 22 

Collegiate, 10 

^669 
Attending  school,  .        .        .       •       •       .       .    500 

It  has  been  wisely  said  that  experience  is  an  excellent 
teacher,  and  we  should  be  very  dull  did  we  not  improve  as 
time  goes  on.  I  think  we  have  improved  very  much.  The 
prompt  and  regular  attendance,  the  cheerful  faces  and  the 
excellent  order  that  has  been  maintained  are  the  best 
evidences  of  this  fact.  Some  of  the  teachers  have  shown 
marked  ability  and  interest  in  their  work,  and  their  labors 
in  the  class-room  have  been  very  satisfactory. 

The  Reformatory  school  is  now  in  good  order,  systemati- 
cally arranged  and  classified.  Again  thanking  you  for  your 
very  kind  consideration  at  all  times, 

I  am  very  respectfully  yours, 

H.  L.  GREENE, 

Officer  m  charge  of  School, 
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ENGINEER'S  REPORT. 


Massachusetts  Rbpormatory,  Oct.  1, 1887. 

To  Col.  Gardiner  Tufts, 

Superintendent  of  the  Massachusetts  Beformatory. 

1  have  the  pleasure  to  again  report  that  the  steam  and 
mechanical  plant  under  my  charge  is  in  general  good  con- 
dition; the  only  exception  being  the  boilers  in  the  east 
fire-room,  which  during  the  year  have  come  to  repairs. 
Boilers  No.  1  and  No.  3  had  leaky  seams  and  loose  rivets, 
and  about  forty  of  the  latter  were  replaced  by  new  ones. 
Boiler  No.  2  had  a  blister  on  the  fire  sheet,  and  in  cutting 
this  out  a  crack  was  discovered  on  the  first  seam,  extending 
four  inches.  A  patch  was  put  on  and  the  steam  started, 
but  in  a  few  weeks  the  boiler  began  to  leak  again  and  another 
crack  was  found  in  the  same  sheet.  All  of  the  former  patch 
was  cut  out  and  a  large  steel  patch  put  on,  which  is  now  all 
right.  In  September  No.  4  suddenly  began  to  leak  in  the 
second  girth  seams,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  I  thought  it 
prudent  to  stop  it  at  once.  The  next  day  while  testing  it 
with  water  at  a  pressure  not  greater  than  the  steam  pressure 
of  the  day  before  it  gave  way  at  the  point  where  it  had  been 
leaking  and  showed  a  fracture  eleven  inches  long  on  the 
inside  plate.  This  made  it  necessary  to  remove  a  large 
piece,  which  was  done  and  a  patch  put  on.  On  starting  this 
boiler  again  the  front  fire  sheet  sagged  somewhat,  either 
from  an  oily  deposit  or  from  unequal  expansion  of  the  new 
piece.  I  do  not  believe  this  boiler  to  be  safe  for  high  pres- 
sure, and  in  the  future  shall  only  use  it  at  low  pressure  for 
heating.  The  boilers  are  now  eleven  years  old ;  they  have 
had  hard  service  and  will  probably  not  last  much  beyond 
another  year. 
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The  machinery  in  the  shops  is  in  fully  as  good  repair  as 
a  year  ago.  There  has  been  about  the  usual  breakage  of 
parts  of  the  shoe  machinery.  With  so  many  new  operators 
I  see  no  hope  of  this  being  otherwise. 

We  have  been  somewhat  annoyed  several  times  during  the 
year  by  the  pressure  of  the  Concord  water  being  insufficient 
to  force  water  to  our  tank  in  the  hospital.  During  the  time 
from  May  12  to  September  28  we  pumped  our  entire  sup- 
ply from  the  artesian  wells.  This  water,  which  remains 
at  a  temperature  of  fifty-two  degrees,  is  more  pleasant  for 
drinking  than  the  town  supply.  The  pumps  and  hydrants 
are  all  in  good  working  order,  but  there  should  be  some  new 
standard  fire  hose  procured  for  the  coming  year,  as  we  have 
none  less  than  four  years  old,  and  some  of  it  is  ten  years 
old.  About  five  hundred  feet  will  be  sufficient  to  replace 
that  which  is  unfit  for  fire  pressure. 

I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  condition  of  the  hos- 
pital elevator,  which  now  needs  quite  extensive  repairs.  It 
is  of  the  water  cylinder  type,  and  has  been  running  eleven 
years  without  any  renewal  of  ropes  or  other  important 
repairs.  The  cylinder  is  badly  rusted  and  cut,  and  the 
ropes  should  be  replaced  by  new  ones  at  once.  As  the  water 
that  runs  it  comes  from  the  tank  that  supplies  the  cells,  it 
not  infrequently  happens  that  a  few  extra  trips  will  drain 
the  tank  and  deprive  the  men  of  water.  I  recommend  that 
the  cylinders  be  rebored,  new  steel  ropes  put  upon  the  car 
and  counter  weights,  and  that  a  separate  tank  and  pipe  con- 
necting it  with  the  water  main  be  erected,  so  as  not  to  inter- 
fere in  any  way  with  the  prison  supply. 

The  two  new  metallic  washing  machines  purchased  last 
year  have  proved  to  be  excellent  inevery  way ;  but  as  the 
work  to  be  done  by  them  has  increased  so  much  I  think  it 
advisable  to  put  in  another  of  the  same  style.  The  steam 
mangle  is  also  too  small  for  the  present  amount  of  work. 
There  should  be  also  a  supplementary  drying-room,  in 
which  to  put  the  clothes  after  they  have  been  sprinkled  and 
put  through  the  mangle,  so  they  may  be  issued  to  the  men 
dry  and  sweet.  I  recommend  the  purchase  of  another  and 
larger  mangle  and  an  additional  washing  machine,  and  that 
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a  room  be  arranged  with  live  steam  heat  and  sliding  shelves 
for  the  purpose  above  mentioned. 

The  new  coal  house  and  blacksmith  shop  have  been  com- 
pleted substantially  according  to  the  original  plan  and  are 
models  of  convenience.  It  was  early  seen  that  the  upper 
part  of  the  coal  house  on  the  east  side  could  be  easily 
arranged  for  a  workshop,  and  I  recommend  that  this  plan 
be  carried  out  and  that  it  be  devoted  to  the  use  of  the 
engineer's  department  for  a  machine  shop,  and  plumber's  and 
tinsmith's  shop.  This  would  provide  much  needed  room  in 
the  carpenter  shop  where  the  above  trades  are  now  carried 
on,  and  would  remove  the  iron  work  and  tools  from  the  dust 
of  that  shop  which  is  very  injurious  to  them,  especially  to 
the  lathe  and  planer. 

The  gas  works  are  now  run  to  nearly  their  full  capacity. 
Two  entire  sets  of  retorts  and  superheaters  have  been 
burned  out  during  the  past  year,  and  as  many  will  be 
required  the  coming  year.  The  pool  in  the  rear  of  the  gas 
house  has  been  covered,  which  makes  it  more  sightly  to  the 
eye,  but  more  or  less  of  the  impurities  still  enter  the  river, 
which  evil  we  have  as  yet  been  unable  to  remedy. 

Much  of  our  heating  is  done  at  a  distance  of  four  or -•five 
hundred  feet  from  the  boilers,  and  the  loss  from  condensa- 
tion is  large.  I  recommend  that  during  the  coming  year  all 
of  our  exposed  pipes  be  covered  with  some  good  non-con- 
ducting pipe  covering. 

For  the  third  time  I  renew  my  recomn^^ndation  for  elec- 
tric lights  for  the  Reformatory.  There  is  little  that  is  new 
that  can  be  said  of  electric  lights ;  they  are  to  be  seen  every- 
where and  are  liked  by  all  who  use  them.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  about  the  special  adaptability  of  incandescent  lights 
for  prison  use.  The  ease  with  which  the  whole  or  any  part 
of  the  prison  premises  could  be  instantly  lighted,  together 
with  the  freedom  from  vitiating  effects  upon  the  atmosphere, 
which  is  inseparable  from  the  use  of  gas,  are  strong  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  electric  lights  for  prison  use.  As  a  matter 
of  economy  electric  lights  can  be  produced  at  a  less  cost  per 
candle-power  than  gas,  except  where  the  latter  is  made  in 
large  quantities  at  extensive  works,  and  certainly  at  a  less 
cost  than  gas  can  be  made  here.     I  earnestly  hope  an  appro- 
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priation  inay  be  granted  the  coming  year  for  a  complete 
plant  for  electric  lighting  suitable  for  all  our  present  and 
prospective  wants  in  the  line  of  artificial  lighting. 

The  system  of  electric  call  bells  in  the  officers'  houses  is  of 
a  very  crude  pattern  and  is  connected  with  but  twenty  of  the 
thirty-two  houses  occupied  by  officers.  It  is  important  that 
means  should  be  at  hand  to  quickly  summon  the  force  in  case 
of  fire  or  escape.  I  recommend  that  an  electric  call  be  put 
into  each  of  the  houses  owned  by  the  State. 

I  will  summarize  the  necessary  improvements  before  men- 
tioned, as  follows :  — 

The  purchase  of  fire  hose  and  hose  carriage ;  the  cost  I  es- 
timate at  $1,000. 

The  repairs  and  additions  above  mentioned  to  the  eleva- 
tor, which  I  estimate  will  cost  $1,200. 

The  purchase  of  an  additional  washing  machine  and  steam 
mangle,  and  the  construction  of  an  airing  room  in  the  laundry. 
The  expense  of  these  improvements  would  be  about  $800. 

That  the  space  on  the  east  side  of  the  coal  house  be  floored 
over  and  finished  for  mechanical  purposes.  For  an  estimate 
1  respectfully  refer  you  to  the  master  carpenter. 

That  electric  call  bells  be  put  into  each  house  occupied  by 
officers,  and  suitable  apparatus  for  operating  them  in  the 
guard-room.     I  estimate  the  expense  of  the  above  at  $500* 

I  recommend  the  erection  of  a  complete  plant  for  lighting 
the  Reformatory  with  incandescent  lights,  and  estimate  that 
such  a  plant,  including  separate  engine,  dynamos,  lamps, 
wiring  and  necessary  switches,  can  be  put  into  operation  for 
the  sum  of  $12,000. 

Thanking  you  for  your  forbearance  during  the  past  year, 
I  respectfully  submit  the  foregoing  for  your  consideration. 

PETER  H.  BULLOCK, 

Chief  Engineer  Massachusetts  Beformalory, 
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COMMISSIONEES'  EEPOKT. 


Boston,  Oct.  1, 1888. 

To  the  Honorable  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  in  General  Court 
Assembled :  — 

An  important  feature  in  the  work  of  the  Reformatory  dur- 
ing the  past  year  has  been  the  development  of  the  plan  for 
the  release  of  men  committed  to  the  prison  upon  the  indeter- 
minate sentence.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  Com- 
missioners, after  consultation  with  the  Superintendent, 
adopted  the  following  rule  as  a  basis  for  the  treatment  of  the 
indeterminate  cases :  — 

When  a  prisoner  held  on  a  possible  sentence  of  five 
years  has  been  for  five  consecutive  months  in  the  first  grade 
(with  perfect  record) ,  his  name  shall  be  presented  to  the 
Commissioners  for  their  consideration,  together  with  any 
facts  in  the  possession  of  the  Superintendent  that  will  tend 
to  show  the  character  of  the  prisoner,  and  any  opinions  that 
he  mav  have  as  to  the  prisoner's  fitness  for  release.  The 
Board  will  take  into  consideration  the  Reformatory  record, 
the  facts  and  opinions  presented  by  the  Superintendent,  and 
the  history  of  the  prisoner  before  his  commitment  to  the 
Reformatory,  If,  after  considering  all  these,  they  shall  think 
the  case  to  be  one  in  which  a  release  might  possibly  be 
granted,  they  will  then  see  the  prisoner,  ascertain  his  plans 
for  the  future  and  prospects  for  work,  and  form  their  judg- 
ment from  all  these  things  as  to  the  advisability  of  releasing 
him.  A  prisoner  held  on  a  possible  sentence  of  two  years  is 
required  to  keep  a  perfect  record  in  the  first  grade  for  three 
months,  instead  of  five  months,  before  his  name  is  presented 
to  the  Commissioners;  in  other  respects  all  prisoners  are 
considered  upon  the  same  basis. 

The  above  rule  has  been  applied  to  prisoners  committed  to 
the  Reformatory  for  the  first  time,  and  not  to  those  who  have 
previously  served  sentences  therein. 
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The  last  legislature  passed  the  following  act,  being  chapter 
49ofthe  Acts  of  1888: 

Section  1.  No  person  shall  be  sentenced  to  imprison- 
ment in  the  Massachusetts  Reformatory  who  is  above  forty 
years  of  age. 

Section  2.  No  person  shall  be  sentenced  to  imprison- 
ment in  said  Reformatory  who  has  been  previously  sentenced 
more  than  three  times  for  a  penal  offence,  whether  to  fine 
or  imprisonment. 

This  Act  was  approved  February  21, 1888,  and  took  effect 
March  22,  1888  ;  the  restriction  upon  sentences  has  therefore 
been  in  operation  only  about  six  months  of  the  year. 

Of  264  men  committed  for  drunkenness  last  year,  14 
were  under  20,  47  were  between  20  and  25,  59  were  between 
25  and  30,  and  144  were  over  30  years  of  age.  Many  of  the 
prisoners  committed  to  the  Reformatory  for  drunkenness  be- 
long to  the  class  known  as  periodical  drunkards,  who  have 
been  for  years  guilty  of  occasional  intoxication.     During  the  ^ 

intervals  of  sobriety  they  contribute  towards  the  support  of  f 

their  families,  and  are  good  citizens.  In  many  instances  it 
would  seem  that  a  fine  or  a  s^iort  imprisonment  might  serve 
as  good  a  purpose  as  a  comparatively  long  imprisonment  in 
the  Reformatory.  Moreover,  many  of  the  common  drunkards 
are  men  advanced  in  life,  whose  habits  are  so  fixed  that  they 
can  seldom  be  changed  permanently  by  any  treatmeni  given 
in  this  institution.  For  these  reasons  it  may  be  advisable  to 
further  restrict  sentences  to  the  Reformatory  for  drunken- 
ness. 

Of  65  prisoners  returned  for  violation  of  permit,  46  were 
originally  sentenced  for  drunkenness.  This  does  not  indicate 
the  actual  number  of  drunkards  reported  to  the  Board  as  vio- 
lating their  permit ;  if  it  is  ascertained  that  a  person  out  on 
permit  has  been  many  times  before  convicted  of  drunkenness, 
has  been  unable  to  keep  sober  after  his  release  from  the  Re- 
formatory, and  is  35  years  of  age  or  more,  we  do  not  always 
think  it  expedient  to  return  him  ;  for  he  is  probably  incor- 
rigible by  any  means  that  can  be  employed  in  a  Reformatory 
for  criminals.  He  does  not  need  punishment,  but  he  requires 
treatment  that  in  our  judgment  can  better  be  obtained  in  an 
inebriate  asylum.     Another  reason  why  it  seems  undesirable 
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that  so  many  drunkards  should  be  sent  to  the  Reformatory, 
is,  that  oftentimes  men  who  are  convicted  of  drunkenness 
have  no  criminal  instincts,  and  we  think  it  is  hazardous  to 
expose  the  younger  drunkards  to  the  dangers  that  arise  from 
association  with  criminals.  We  also  think  there  is  injustice 
in  compelling  a  man,  who  has  no  propensity  toward  a  crim- 
inal life,  to  associate  with  criminals  for  several  months  and 
thereby  make  a  large  number  of  very  undesirable  acquaint- 
ances. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  courts  send  to  the  Reformatory 
some  drunkards  who  might  be  more  benefited  if  sent  else- 
where, it  is  also  true  that  some  persons  whose  criminal 
characters  render  them  unfit  for  the  lleformatory  are  sen- 
tenced to  that  institution,  because  the  courts  do  not  always 
have  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  in  each  case 
to  determine  the  probability  of  reformation.  If  there  could 
be  some  means  devised  for  giving  the  court  information 
concerning  the  criminal  character  of  a  person  on  trial,  many 
mistakes  might  be  avoided. 

To  illustrate  the  above  remarks  we  cite  the  following 
instances  that  have  occurred  recently.  In  one  case  a  man  of 
criminal  history  and  of  well  developed  and  undoubted  crimi- 
nal character  was  sentenced  to  the  Massachusetts  Reforma- 
tory. He  behaved  well  in  prison,  worked  his  way  through 
the  different  grades  and  was  released.  Shortly  afterwards 
he  was  arrested  for  an  offence  in  Worcester  County  and  wa& 
returned  for  violating  the  conditions  of  his  permit.  Upon 
investigation  it  was  discovered  that  he  had  previously  served 
three  sentences  in  the  state  prisons  of  other  states.  In  an- 
other case  a  man  who  had  served  a  sentence  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts State  Prison,  was  sentenced  to  the  Reformatory, 
although  he  was  well  known  to  the  officers  at  the  time  of  hia 
last  sentence.  In  still  another  case  a  man  who  had  served 
two  sentences,  one  of  seven  years  and  another  of  three  years 
in  the  Massachusetts  State  Prison,  was  sentenced  by  the  court 
to  the  Reformatory.  These  cases  if  not  well  known  to  the 
police  could  have  been  so,  for  it  would  not  have  been  difficult 
for  any  officer  to  establish  the  fact  that  these  naen  had  pre- 
viously served  terms  of  imprisonment  for  felony ;  not  one  of 
them  should  have  been  sentenced  to  the  Reformatory,  if  we 
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are  to  confine  its  work  to  the  class  of  criminals  for  whom 
it  was  designed.  We  have  no  doubt  that  there  are  many- 
cases,  where  investigation  would  prove  the  men  to  be  unfit 
subjects  for  such  an  institution,  but  these  will  suflice  to  show 
that  sentences  to  the  Reformatory  are  not  as  carefully  guarded 
as  they  ought  to  be. 

We  commend  especially  the  remarks  of  the  Superintendent 
upon  the  subject  of  industrial  schools  and  of  dining-rooms 
for  prisoners  of  the  first  grade.  The  manual  training  which 
will  be  supplied  by  industrial  schools  will  be  of  great  benefit 
to  the  younger  prisoners,  and  the  good  manners  that  may 
result  from  having  the  men  associate  together  at  the  tables 
will  increase  the  self-respect  of  the  prisoners  and  assist  in 
their  reformation. 

Estimates. 

We  estimate  the  sums  required  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the 
Reformatory  for  the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1889,  as  follows  : — 

• 

For  salaries  and  wages, $65,500 

fuel  and  lights, 12,500 

provisions,   .        .        .        .    •     .        .        .  46,000 

clothing  and  bedding, 20,000 

tools  and  repairs  of  machinery,  .        .        .  4,000 

education, 5,000 

improvements  and  repairs, ....  8,000 

water, 4,000 

incidental  and  contingent,,.        .        .        .  7,000 

Total, $172,000 

EUSTACE  C.  FITZ, 

EMIMA  F.  GARY, 

ELIZA  L.  ROMANS, 

ROBERT  C.  HOOPER, 

HEMAN  W.  CHAPLIN, 

Commissioners  of  Prisons, 
Fred.  G.  Pettigrovc,  Secretary. 
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SUPEEINTENDEIST'S  EEPOET. 


Concord,  Oct.  1,  1888. 
To  the  Commissioners  of  Prisons, 

I  respectfully  submit  to  you  herewith  my  fourth  annual 
report  concerning  the  Massachusetts  Reformatory,  for  the 
year  ending  with  Sept.  30,  1888. 

This  year  with  the  Reformatory  was  one  of  prosperity  and 
progress.  In  its  transactions  and  in  the  conduct  of  its 
people  we  find  real  satisfaction.  But  we  shall  be  untrue  to 
the  Reformatory  aim  and  purpose,  and  false  to  our  own  ex- 
perience, knowledge  and  ambition,  if  we  are  satisfied  with 
the  accomplishments  of  the  year,  or  with  the  Reformatory's 
present  attainment.  The  conviction  is  strong  and  abiding 
with  us  that  prisoners  —  criminals  —  can  be  reformed ;  as  it 
is  our  belief  that  their  reformation  is  to  be  in  the  same  way 
or  by  the  same  means  in  or  by  which  other  men  are  else- 
where changed  from  wrong  to  right  life  and  conduct,  —  are 
reformed :  that  the  prisoner-man  can  be  converted  as  other 
perverted  men  are  converted,  — they  who  are  free. 

With  us  the  impression  is  profound  that  present  under- 
takings for  the  reformation  of  prisoners  are  not  broad 
enough,  nor  sufficiently  comprehensive.  Present  operations 
do  not  extend  to  nor  deal  with  some  of  the  more  urgent 
needs  of  such  men.  Our  facilities  are  not  equal  nor  adapted 
to  all  the  phases  of  help  which  prisoners'  circumstances  and 
conditions  require.  In  many,  and  perhaps  most  cases,  the 
offence  for  which  the  prisoner  was  committed  is  among  the 
things  of  least  consideration  concerning  him  personally,  or 
his  relation  to  society  at  large.  Underneath  the  structure  of 
the  individual's  very  being  there  need  to  be,  in  many  in- 
stances, new  foundations ;  and  the  structures  themselves 
need  renovation  within  and  without,  —  the  parts']which  are 
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t^  <^«  V  i'.umtjff(^  Uim^  Xuga  <ii  toe  Uaef  u  taaz  of  tbe  pwipBr. 
'i  iM:  i^^  U^ti^.  — U/  tut  iMTL  —  tif  «^1.  mmnfti  ekauuiiiu^ 

<if  Ui'j1%  iaMft  (4;  uhaj^i  ifiU/  ti«e  invp  sod  wdof  of  iiie 
p^^)^  j»o<:  k^if^Hittc ;  ^ir^^  irueAi  tw  wamih  Skosal  wmtsat  ia» 

4HXi,^ui\^kuf^  {iikj<ik  «€«<£  pUTifviii^  biaiula  are  wmsj^  tabk- 
Uay  i»o9  Ua^j^  «;|lM^iv^;  Wt  it  iitd;^  tine  fKuIitaee  fortbit 
tM^vuji^c  4»ii<i  biiiL*i^Mhui  ixAukHtrhsl  UsmAiiog  sod  tntni^g^ 
H'ii^^  to^  w^nU34:^  <4  tU;  lu^^  mtd  t^  intefeste  cf  the  State 

<^  tli^i;  jti4^vrii»»tvr/^  iMsnKHuU  iuUi^itj  auij  be  e^UbBdtad. 
hKti  ^i>^*X  xijU^riiy  ^AfAxiMA  U;  i»urd/  Mid  lAemiily  mduntdubed 
i//  li  f#4^/d  prij»«>AM:)f  ii4  V^ii  tJbe  <;o»i8k4«  aod  eompeCitioiis  of 
U'u  ff*^  y^i^  uuW/ift  l4c  \jim  i^Ah  \h^  'm.<hMAjnal  aod  tJbe  maal 
^A^i^l^/m^iA  wU^'h  w'iW  4(ftm\/Ufi  him  to  eoiopete  fofceigfiilly  witk 
iiM/k>tc  wIm/  mm  k^kilM,  mA  to  i44u>4  iMDong  tliose  who  Bsre 
aM  e4t4^t'k4  i:4/^)4^>fiUAiMi//u^  A  fretA  pmooer  needs  boih 
M4VP/r  fuA  MVMM^iA  iu  Uh$  Jjfe  hnULe^     He  needs  to  be  a 

hi  ihM  iM^of/mj(  ^4  Shm  ytmr  tmw  m  reriew  there  were 
774  i/fi^/fmi$  \n  iHm  lU^tj^mmU^ry,  Dtxring  the  yesr  675 
p^mfi^  w^f'^  rk^'4tiyi(4  um  \pf\mptmrti  imd  760  were  released. 
^i  Uu  w</i/|i*  immS>^r  of  {p^^r^pun  Ui  cui^tody  during  the  year 
WM#  1,447  M  Wg^r  riMwI^r  ttmn  fa  any  previous  year  of 
\,Uu  lUifin'mHUtry,  nMumt^^  thi$  nurnl>er  at  the  end  of  the 
yi^M^'  w^  l«»«^  iUnn  Hi  tl^  l;^((ifining  of  it.  The  whole  num- 
inn'  of  utmnhUmimiM  U>  Uw  IMommtory  in  the  three  years  and 
h\hu  Hhd  ohu  lUUd  lumiUH  of  \U  exiMtonce  has  been  2,541; 
of  wUU'U  I  St  I  WiU'M  HMumd  oommltmmU.  Beside  the  2,541 
ihum  WMiM  I  HO  oliiur  piU'Moris  roceived  who  were  returned 
foy  viiflMlJons  (»f  Urn  tiinus  (»f  their  permits.    Of  the  whole 
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number  of  persons  received  —  2,677  —  nine  and  six-tenths 
per  cent,  were  persons  returned  to  the  Reformatory  after 
release  from  it  either  as  violators  of  permits  or  upon  second 
commitments.  It  should  not  be  inferred  from  this  state- 
ment of  percentage,  however,  that  over  ninety  per  cent,  of 
persons  released  from  the  Reformatory  have  done  altogether 
well;  because  there  is  unofficial  information  that  some  of 
those  released,  who  have  not  been  returned  to  this  institution, 
have  been  committed  to  other  institutions.  Facts  of  interest 
concerning  the  persons  and  affairs  of  the  Reformatory  for 
the  year  just  closed  are  given  in  twenty-four  statistical 
statements  of  this  report.  To  these  statements  attention  is 
invited. 

Statement  I.  shows  the  number  of  persons  received  and 
the  number  released  from  the  Reformatory  during  the  year 
in  review. 

Statement  II.  shows  the  offences  for  which  persons  have 
been  committed  to  the  Reformatory  for  each  year  since  its 
establishment,  and  for  the  whole  of  that  period.  It  will 
be  observed  that  the  commitments  for  offences  against  prop- 
erty and  against  the  person  show  a  continuous  decrease, 
while  the  commitments  for  offences  against  public  order  and 
decency  show  as  continuous  an  increase  from  year  to  year. 

Statement  III.  shows  the  proportion  of  temperate  and 
intemperate  persons  committed  during  the  last  three  years. 
These  figures  are  based  upon  statements  of  the  men  them- 
selves, and  it  is  probable  that  a  larger  number  of  persons 
committed  could  be  rightfully  classed  as  intemperate,  if  close 
investigation  could  in  all  cases  be  made. 

Satement  IV.  shows  the  length  of  sentence  for  which  each 
prisoner  was  committed. 

Statement  Y.  shows  the  number  of  previous  commitments 
of  prisoners  received  during  the  year. 

Statement  VI.  shows  the  ages  of  prisoners  when  com- 
mitted. It  is  probable  that  under  the  operation  of  chapter  49 
of  the  Acts  of  1888,  the  commitments  of  persons  over  forty 
years  of  age  and  of  persons  having  been  convicted  four  or 
more  times  will  cease. 

Statement  VII.  shows  the  number  of  commitments  to  the 
Reformatory  from  all  sources. 
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Statement  VIII.  shows  the  commitments  by  courts  and 
counties  for  the  year  in  review. 

Statement  IX.  is  concerning  second  comers,  showing  the 
offences  for  which  they  were  first  committed,  and  for  whidi 
they  were  committed  a  second  time. 

Statement  X.  shows  the  length  of  time  these  men  were  at 
liberty  before  recommittal. 

Statement  XI.  shows  the  number  of  native  and  foreign 
bom  prisoners  received  during  the  year,  and  the  places  of 
their  nativity. 

Statement  XII.  shows  the  parentage  of  prisoners  received 
during  the  year.  By  reference  to  this  statement  and  ihe 
preceding  one,  it  will  be  observed  that  while  470,  or  77-^^ 
per  cent.,  are  native  born,  but  127,  or  21  per  cent.,  are  of 
native  parentage. 

Statement  XIII.  shows  the  occupations  of  the  prisoners 
received  during  the  year.  It  will  be  seen  that  but  about 
one-half  of  those  received  lay  claim  to  being  skilled  mechan- 
ics, or  to  *' having  a  trade";  but,  in  a  majority  of  these 
cases,  they  are  not  masters  of  the  trades  which  they  claim  as 
theirs,  but  have  only  a  rudimentary  knowledge  of  them. 
This  has  been  shown  repeatedly  by  close  questioning  of  the 
men  claiming  to  be  mechanics,  and  by  practical  tests. 

Statement  XIV.  shows  from  what  courts  and  institutions 
men  were  sent  to  the  Reformatory  during  the  year,  and  the 
offences  of  which  they  were  convicted. 

Statement  XV.  shows  the  departures  in  all  ways  from  the 
Reformatory  during  the  year,  and  the  offences  of  which  the 
released  men  were  convicted. 

Statement  XVI.  shows  the  departures  in  all  ways  from 
the  Reformatory,  since  its  establishment. 

Statement  XVII.  is  concerning  men  returned  on  revoked 
permits  during  the  year,  showing  the  offences  for  which  they 
were  serving  sentence  when  released.  It  is  noticeable  that 
47,  or  71  Y^  per  cent.,  of  the  men  returned  on  revoked  per- 
mits have  been  those  serving  sentence  for  drunkenness. 

Statement  XVIII.  shows  the  length  of  time  men  returned 
on  revoked  permit  were  at  liberty. 

Statement  XIX.  shows  the  largest,  smallest  and  average 

^mber,  the  net  increase  or  decrease,  the  number  received 
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and  released,  the  percentage  of  releases  and  commitments 
to  average  population,  and  the  percentage  of  releases  to 
commitments,  for  each  month,  for  the  year,  and  for  the  pre- 
vious year. 

Statement  XX.  shows  the  names,  terms  of  service,  posi- 
tions and  salaries,  of  the  officers  of  the  Reformatory. 

Statement  XXI.  shows  the  current  expenditures  of  the 
Reformatory  for  the  year  in  review. 

Statement  XXII.  shows  the  products  of  the  Reformatory 
farm. 

Statement  XXUI.  shows  the  dietary  of  the  Reformatory 
for  each  day  of  the  week. 

Statement  XXIV.  shows  the  number  employed  at  each 
industry  and  kind  of  work  carried  on  within  the  Reformatory. 

These  statements  show  with  some  distinctness  the  classes 
and  conditions  from  which  the  Reformatory  receives  its  popu- 
lation. The  unskilled  workmen  and  idlers  contribute  much 
the  larger  number,  and  men  of  acknowledged  intemperate 
habits  form  two-thirds  of  the  population. 

Offences  against  public  order  and  decency  figure  as  the 
cause  of  a  greater  number  of  commitments  than  offences 
against  both  person  and  property.  The  relative  decrease  of 
commitments  for  offences  against  person  and  property,  and 
the  relative  increase  of  commitments  for  offences  against 
public  order  and  decency,  raises  the  query  whether  a  certain 
per  cent,  of  the  offenders  against  person  and  property  are 
missing  the  Reformatory,  who  would,  if  sent  to  it,  be 
amenable  to  its  influences.  While  offences  against  person 
and  property  are  more  aggravating  and  annoying  to  commu- 
nities than  are  offences  against  public  order  and  decency,  it 
is  at  least  probable  that  many  of  the  former  class  are  more 
reformable  than  many  of  the  latter  class.  We  cannot  resist 
the  conviction  that  some  young  men  who  are  offenders 
against  person  and  property  have  been  sent  to  the  State 
Prison,  or  to  houses  of  correction,  who  were  suitable  subjects 
for  the  Reformatory. 

The  number  of  commitments  for  the  year  in  review  is  less 
than  for  the  previous  year.  The  sending  of  *<  old  rounders  " 
and  men  in  middle  life,  whose  habits  have  become  settled, 
and  who  do  not  respond  readily,  if  at  all,  to  reformatory 
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effort,  has,  under  the  offence  and  age  limit  law,  been 
checked. 

The  number  returned,  either  upon  new  sentence  or  for 
violation  of  permit,  is  gratifyingly  small. 

The  district  courts,  from  their  large  number,  furnish  the 
larger  portion  of  commitments,  with  the  superior  courts 
and  police  courts  following  in  order. 

The  statements  concerning  nativity  and  parentage  are 
suggestive,  and  seem  to  show  (so  far,  at  least,  as  this  institu- 
tion is  concerned)  that  the  tendency  to  crime  in  the  chil- 
dren of  foreign  parentage  largely  disappears  in  the  third 
generation. 

More  than  one-half  of  the  courts  and  trial  justices  of  the 
Commonwealth  have  made  no  commitments  to  the  Beforma- 
tory  during  the  year,  about  the  same  number  of  courts  and 
trial  justices  committing  as  in  previous  years.  The  major 
part  of  the  non-committing  magistrates  are  trial  justices. 

Releases  have  increased  over  previous  years,  the  indeter- 
minate sentence  enabling  releases  to  be  granted  upon  the 
basis  of  conduct  and  apparent  reformation  of  the  individual,, 
and  not  upon  his  offence  or  length  of  sentence. 

A  feature  brought  distinctly  to  view  by  these  statements 
and  the  accompanying  diagram,  is  the  fluctuation  of  the 
Reformatory  population,  which  increases  the  expense  of 
maintenance  over  that  of  a  more  stable  population  averaging 
the  same,  and  also  the  difficulty  of  estimating  in  advance 
the  financial  needs  of  the  institution. 

Methods. 

The  methods  of  the  Reformatory  have  been  recited  in 
former  reports,  notably  in  the  one  for  the  year  1886-87. 
As,  however,  these  pages  may  come  to  the  eyes  of  some 
persons  interested  to  know  of  the  Reformatory  who  have 
not  seen  former  reports y  we  herein  give,  in  a  very  brief  way,, 
our  methods  and  means  of  administration. 

This  is  a  graded  institution.  Its  members  may  be,  and 
are,  found  in  three  grades,  —  first,  second  and  third.  The 
first  is  the  highest  grade. 

A  prisoner  on  arrival  is  placed  in  the  second  (or  interme- 
diate) grade.     By  his  own  conduct  he  rises  or  falls  in  grade. 
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Privileges  increase  with  rising  in  grade,  and  cease  with 
falling  therein.  The  grades  are  outwardly  distinguished  by 
clothing.  The  first  grade  suit  is  a  dark  blue ;  the  second 
grade  is  black;  the  third  grade  is  red.  The  suits  are  of 
ordinary  business  cut. 

A  prisoner  cannot  be  released  from  the  Reformatoty  be- 
fore the  expiration  of  his  full  sentence,  unless  he  is  in  the 
first  grade  and  has  remained  therein  with  a  perfect  record, 
three  months  if  a  misdemeanant,  or  five  months  if  a  felon. 
(Under  Massachusetts  law  all  convicts  are  called  felons  who 
are  not  misdemeanants.) 

Persons  are  committed  to  the  Reformatory  upon  indeter- 
minate sentences,  —  within  the  limit  of  two  years  for  misde- 
meanants and  the  limit  of  five  years  for  all  other  offenders. 

Men  are  released  upon  permits  granted  by  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Prisons.  A  misdemeanant  can  gain  a  permit  in 
eight  months.     Any  other  offender  in  eleven  months. 

In  marking  and  grading,  cognizance  is  taken  of  the  gen- 
eral conduct  of  the  man,  his  industry  in  labor  and  diligence 
in  study. 

When  a  prisoner  is  received  at  the  Reformatory  he  sur- 
renders his  effects  for  safe  keeping.  He  then  goes  to  the 
clothing  department  for  suit  measurement  and  receives  a 
second-grade  suit.  From  there  he  goes  to  the  bath-room 
and  the  barber.  Then  he  is  assigned  a  room,  given  clean 
bedding  and  table  furniture.  He  is  given  a  manual  contain- 
ing the  conduct,  grade,  and  all  personal  rules  of  the  Reform- 
atory, including  a  list  of  offences,  —  the  things  commanded 
and  the  things  fordidden. 

After  his  arrival  the  man  is  examined  by  the  physician  and 
vaccinated  if  he  has  not  been.  He  is  seen  by  the  school 
oflScer,  who  ascertains  his  history  for  the  permanent  record, 
and  his  educational  status  for  his  assignment  to  school. 
The  Deputy  Superintendent  subsequently  meets  him  and 
assigns  him  to  his  work. 

Our  system  of  grades  and  marks  is,  in  almost  all  cases, 
sufficient  for  discipline.  Solitary  confinement  is  sometimes 
employed,  but  in  no  instance  is  there  corporal  punishment, 
or  hand-cuffing,  or  chaining ;  nor  have  there  ever  been  such 
things  in  the  Reformatory. 
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Means. 
As  means  to  a  reformatory  end,  good  quarters  are  fur- 
nished ;  excellent  food  in  abundance ;  regular  daily  work ; 
weekly  out-of-door  recreation ;  schools ;  library ;  society 
organizations ;  courses  of  lectures  ;  entertainments ;  reli- 
gious services  and  exercises  (both  Protestant  and  Catholic)  ; 
social  intercourse,  and  **  Our  Paper." 

Quarters. — The  site  of  the  Massachusetts  Reformatory  is 
good.  Its  premises  are  excellent ;  they  are  spacious.  The 
buildings  are  well  lighted,  warmed  and  ventilated.  The 
rooms  of  the  men  are  8  feet  4  inches  long,  8  feet  high,  5  feet 
11  inches  wide.  Each  room  is  supplied  with  gas,  set  wash- 
bowl, a  water  closet,  and  has  running  water. 

Food.  —  The  food  furnished  is  generally  the  best  the  mar- 
ket affords  of  its  several  kinds.  Poor  articles  are  not  bought 
nor  used.  The  dietary  of  the  institution  is  to  be  found  in 
Statement  No.  XXIII.  At  different  seasons  of  the  year 
many  of  the  edibles  of  the  seasons  are  furnished  in  addition 
to  the  things  named  in  the  dietary. 

Industries.  —  The  industries  of  the  Reformatory,  for  out- 
side disposal,  are  boot  and  shoe  making ;  chair  making  and 
caning ;  harness  making,  and  the  manufacture  of  clothing. 
For  inside  use  (including  in  a  limited  way  something  for 
outside  parties),  carpentering,  painting,  printing,  machin- 
ist's work,  tin  work,  and  blacksmithing.  All  the  industries 
for  outside  disposal  are  conducted  upon  the  ''piece-price 
plan."  We  have  had  and  now  have  work  enough  for  all  the 
inmates.  The  divisions  of  labor  appear  in  Statement  No. 
XXIV. 

Recreation.  —  The  out-of-door  recreations  are  upon  Sat- 
urdays of  each  week,  upon  all  holidays  and  at  other  special 
times.  All  the  inmates,  except  those  who  may  be  in  the 
third  grade,  are  allowed  the  recreation  time,  save  that  the 
privilege  may  be  withheld  from  individuals  for  cause. 

Schools.  —  The  schools  of  the  Reformatory  are  arranged 
in  fifteen  classes.     The  pupils  number  five  hundred  and  fifty. 
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AH  the  inmates  of  the  Beformatory  are  eni^olled  as  pupils, 
except  when  excused  for  sufficient  reason.  The  classes  are 
taught  by  nine  different  teachers.  The  sessions  of  the 
schools  are  upon  the  evenings  of  Mondays,  Tuesdays,  Thurs- 
days and  Fridays  of  each  week  of  the  year.  The  report  of 
the  School  Officer,  which  accompanies  this  report,  exhibits 
the  school  work  with  fulness  and  in  detail. 

Library.  —  The  library  is  available  to  all  the  inmates  of 
the  Reformatory.  The  number  of  volumes  is  3,134.  The 
circulation  is  more  than  a  thousand  volumes  a  week,  —  act- 
ually 53,210  volumes  for  the  year,  divided  as  follows  :  — 


Biography, 

5  per  cent. 

Scientific,  . 

5  per  cent 

Travel,      . 

.    10    "     " 

Religious, . 

5    "     " 

Fiction,      . 

.    35    "      " 

Cyclopaedias,     .  , 

.      5    "      " 

Poetry, 

5    "      " 

Magazines, 

.     15    "      " 

History,     . 

.     15    "      " 

Societies,  —  The  societies  of  the  Reformatory  for  the  reli- 
gious, moral,  intellectual  and  physical  culture  of  their  mem- 
berships are  seven  in  number,  as  follows  :  The  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association,  Young  Men's  Catholic  Debating  and 
Literary  Society,  Saturday  Scientific  and  Literary  Society, 
Chautauquan,  Athletic  and  Literary  Society,  Temperance 
Union,  Prisoners'  Prayer  Meeting.  They  are  organizations 
of  the  men,  by  the  men,  and  for  the  men.  They  are  con- 
ducted without  the  presence  of  institution  officers.  Satis- 
factory order  at  the  meetings  is  maintained  by  individual 
self-control.  The  general  rules  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
several  organizations  are  as  follows  :  — 

The  officers  of  each  society  shall  consist  of  a  president,  vice- 
president  and  secretary,  and  an  executive  committee  consisting 
of  the  above-named  officers  and  three  members  of  the  society. 

First-grade  men  may  be  eligible  to  membership  in  the  societies. 
Second-grade  men  may  be  eligible  to  membership  after  they  have 
been  in  the  institution  two  months,  unless  they  have  lost  more 
than  twenty  marks  at  that  time.  Special  misconduct  at  meetings 
of  the  societies,  or  general  misconduct  elsewhere  in  the  institu- 
tion, will  deprive  members  of  their  membership.  Third-grade 
men  are  not  eligible  for  society  membership. 
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Meetings  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  shall  be 
on  Sunday  evenings,  and  its  membership  shall  not  exceed  200. 
Meetings  of  the  Young  Men's  Catholic  Debating  Society  shall  be 
on  Saturday  evenings,  and  its  membership  shall  not  exceed  200. 
Meetings  of  the  Saturday  Scientific  and  Literary  Society  shall  be  on 
Saturday  evenings,  and  its  membership  shall  not  exceed  1 25.  Meet- 
ings of  the  Chautauquan  shall  be  on  Thursday  evenings,  and  its 
membership  shall  not  exceed  50.  Meetings  of  the  Athletic  and 
Literary  Society  shall  be  on  Wednesday  evenings,  and  its  mem- 
bership shall  not  exceed  125.  Meetings  of  the  Temperance 
Union  shall  be  on  Sunday  evenings,  and  its  membership  shall 
not  exceed  100.  Meetings  of  the  Prisoners'  Prayer  Meeting 
shall  be  on  Wednesday  evenings  and  Saturday  afternoons,  and 
its  membership  is  not  limited. 

One  half  of  the  membership  of  each  society  may  be  active,  the 
other  half  associate.  Meetings  of  the  societies  may  continue  for 
two  hours. 

Business  meetings  of  each  society,  including  all  of  its  active 
members,  shall  be  held  once  a  month,  as  follows :  — 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  first  Wednesday  evening. 

Young  Men's  Catholic  Debating  Society,  second  Wednesday 
evening. 

Saturday  Scientific  and  Literary  Society,  third  Wednesday 
evening. 

Chautauquan,  fourth  Wednesday  evening. 

Athletic  and  Literary  Society,  second  Wednesday  evening  (one 
hour  before  regular  time  of  meeting) . 

Temperance  Union,  fourth  Wednesday  evening. 

Prisoners'  Prayer  Meeting,  third  Wednesday  evening. 

OfiScers  shall  be  elected  at  the  business  meetings  of  their 
respective  societies  in  March,  June,  September  and  December 
of  each  year.  Candidates  for  oflSce  shall  be  nominated  one 
month  previous  to  the  time  of  holding  the  election.  Candidates 
for  membership  may  be  nominated  at  any  business  meeting,  and 
may  be  voted  on  at  the  next  business  meeting.  All  candidates 
for  ofl^ce  or  membership  must  be  approved  by  the  Deputy  Super- 
intendent. 

OflScers  shall  be  elected  by  a  plurality  vote,  members  by  a 
majority  vote. 

The  duties  of  the  oflScers  shall  be  such  as  usually  appertain  to 
such  positions. 

The  executive  committees  of  the  respective  societies  shall 
meet  the  Deputy  Superintendent  on  Wednesday  evening  of  each 
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week,  with  their  programmes  and  business,  for  his  advice  and 
assistance. 

In  case  of  the  departure  from  the  institution  of  any  president 
of  a  society,  his  duties  shall  be  performed  by  the  vice-president 
until  the  next  regular  election.  In  case  of  the  departure  of  any 
other  officer,  the  president  may  designate,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Deputy  Superintendent,  some  member  of  the  society  to 
perform  the  duties  of  the  office  vacated  until  the  next  regular 
election. 

Lectures  and  Entertainments, — Lectures,  or  talks  (as 
the  case  may  be),  are  furnished  for  the  first-grade  men,  with 
good  music,  each  Sunday  afternoon  in  the  lecture  room.  A 
course  of  lectures  is  provided  for  all,  in  the  chapel,  on 
week  day  evenings  during  the  winter  months.  The  lecturers 
are  from  abroad.  Entertainments  are  furnished  upon  holi- 
days by  outside  companies,  and  at  other  times  by  the 
societies  of  the  Reformatory. 

Religious  Services.  —  The  religious  services  at  the  i^e- 
formatory  are  both  Protestant  and  Catholic  in  character. 
On  Sunday  there  are  five  different  religious  services  during 
the  day  and  a  temperance  meeting  beside.  On  nearly 
every  week  day  there  is  a  religious  service  of  some  kind. 
The  Moral  Instructor  (Chaplain)  and  the  Catholic  Priest 
are  at  liberty  to  go  about  the  institution  at  their  pleasure, 
and  to  work  among  the  members  as  their  inclination  or 
necessity  suggests.  I  am  thankful  for  the  labors  of  both 
the  clergymen,  and  can  earnestly  commend  the  ministry 
of  each.  The  report  of  the  Moral  Instructor,  which 
accompanies  this  report,  treats  somewhat  fully  of  the  relig- 
ious work  at  the  Reformatory. 

Social  Intercourse.  —  We  but  repeat  our  remark  of  last 
year  in  saying  that  we  believe  in  social  intercourse  in  a 
Reformatory,  and  we  promote  it  in  this  one.  As  here 
enjoyed  and  employed,  we  find  it  helpful  to  the  individuals 
of  the  Reformatory,  —  promotive  of  its  discipline  and  the 
general  welfare  of  people  and  place. 

**  OurPaper.^^  —  <«  OurPaper" has  been  continued  in  weekly 
issues  of  twelve  pages  with  advantage.     The  interest  with 
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which  it  is  received  by  the  men  within  the  Reformatory^  the 
desire  to  have  it  continued  to  them  by  those  who  have  gone 
out,  and  the  commendation  of  it  which  has  come  to  us  from 
persons  who  have  never  been  connected  with  the  Reforma- 
tory, into  whose  hands  the  paper  has  come,  lead  us  to  a 
belief  that  it  is  an  agency  for  good.  Perhaps  we  may  be 
pardoned  for  saying  we  are  certain  that  it  is  helpful  in  its 
influence,  and  that  nothing  pernicious  has  found  its  way  into 
its  columns. 

Minor  Agencies.  —  We  count  the  correspondence  of  the 
prisoners  with  their  friends,  and  the  visits  of  relatives  and 
friends  to  the  prisoners,  as  at  least  minor  agencies  for  good. 
Each  of  these  things  serve  as  wholesome  restraints  and  as 
good  influences  upon  the  lives  and  conduct  of  the  men. 
An  occasional  improper  letter  or  visitor  are  but  foils  to  set 
off  a  general  benefit. 

Improvements. 

Improvements  in  the  buildings  upon  the  premises  and 
the  grounds  of  the  Reformatory  have  been  carried  forward 
as  far  as  possible  under  the  appropriation  for  general  ex- 
penses. The  eye  of  a  familiar  inspector  would  discover 
many  changes,  small  in  separate  view,  which  would  be 
be  accepted  as  desirable  improvements,  because  valuable 
in  their  utility  as  well  as  goodly  in  their  appearances. 

Special  changes,  additions  and  repairs  have  been  made 
or  are  in  progress  under  the  provisions  of  the  special  appro- 
priations therefor  by  the  Legislature  of  188H.  The  special 
appropriations  were  as  follows  :  — 

Bepairing  floors  and  stairs  of  workshops,      ....  (2,500  00 

Building  addition  to  barn,        .        .        .        .        .        .        .  1,800  00 

Construction  of  a  silo, 300  00 

Purchase  of  cows, 1,200  00 

Construction  of  shop  in  coal  house, 500  00 

Bebuilding  south  gate  and  cage, 1,000  00 

Purchase  of  hose, 1,000  00 

Bepairing  elevator, 1,200  00 

Purchase  of  horses, 600  00 

f  10,100  00 
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The  materid  for  the  repairs  of  the  floors  and  stairs  of  the 
workshops  has  all  been  purchased,  and  a  portion  of  the  work 
is  complete.  The  addition  to  the  barn  is  nearly  ready  for 
occupancy;  it  will  afibrd  room  for  forty-six  cows,  for  a 
capacious  and  convenient  slaughter-house,  and  in  the  base- 
ment a  hundred  pigs  will  have  good  quarters.  The  silo  is 
completed  and  tilled.  The  selection  and  purchase  of  cows 
is  in  progress.  The  machine  shop  in  the  coal  house  build- 
ing is  completed  and  occupied.  The  south  gate  and  cage 
are  being  built.  The  hose  and  hose  carriages  have  been 
purchased  and  will  soon  be  housed  on  the  chosen  sites. 
The  elevator  is  repaired  and  is  running  anew.  The  horses 
have  been  bought  and  are  in  use.  All  the  labor  and 
mechanical  work  required  by  these  improvements  and  addi- 
tions have  been  done,  or  are  being  done,  by  inmates,  except 
that  upon  the  elevator.  The  cost  of  the  improvements  will 
be  within  the  several  appropriations  therefor.  They  all 
contribute  to  the  value  and  convenience  of  the  Reformatory, 
and  we  consider  the  appropriations  as  money  well  spent. 


Recx>mmendations. 

The  Reformatory  needs  certain  things  to  be  provided  for 
by  special  appropriations.  Some  of  the  things  to  be  asked 
for  are  needed  to  preserve  the  property  the  State  already 
has  at  this  place;  some  are  needed  to  replace  that  which 
has  been  worn  out,  or  has  finished  its  mechanical  life,  and 
some  are  the  demands  of  the  development  and  growth  of  the 
Reformatory.  Some  of  the  things  now  asked  for  were  asked 
for  last  year.  They  were  needed  then ;  the  need  for  them 
is  more  urgent  now. 

Twelve  additional  tenements  are  needed  for  the  officers 
of  the  institution.  I  recommend  the  erection  of  six  double 
houses,  fidmilar  to  those  the  State  now  owns  at  this  place, 
at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $3,500  each,  —  in  all  $21,000.  All 
of  our  officers  cannot  find  tenements  near  the  Reformatory, 
and  some  cannot  find  any,  even  at  a  distance.  The  rents 
which  wonld  be  obtainable  for  the  houses  would  pay  good 
interest  upon  the  investment. 
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I  renew  my  recommendation  for  an  electrio  light  plant, 
and  with  this  renewal  I  renew  the  considerations  in  its  favor 
which  were  urged  last  year.  I  specially  commend  the  facts 
and  arguments  of  the  Chief  Engineer  in  this  behalf  which 
are  given  in  his  report  of  this  year,  which  accompanies  this 
report.  The  estimated  cost  of  an  electric  light  plant  of  the 
capacity  and  number  of  lights  here  required  is  $14,000. 

I  renew  my  recommendation  to  supply  all  the  officers' 
houses  with  electric  alarms,  and  to  put  all  the  telephone 
service  of  the  Reformatory  in  complete  order.  Twelve  of 
the  houses  of  the  officers  have  never  been  supplied  with 
electric  calls,  and  those  of  the  houses  which  were  supplied 
are  worn  nearly  to  the  point  of  uselessness.  The  whole 
telephone  service  needs  renewal.  That  such  things,  in  com- 
pleteness and  in  complete  order,  are  a  necessity  for  such 
institutions  as  this  goes  without  saying.  We  who  may  have 
to  meet  emergencies  in  the  State  service  should  have  facili- 
ties therefor  from  the  State.  I  recommend  an  appropriation 
of  $1,400  for  this  purpose. 

One  of  the  things  which  the  growth  and  development  of 
the  Reformatory  make  necessary  is  additional  laundry 
machinery  and  appliances.  We  inculcate  and  demand  clean- 
liness on  the  part  of  the  prisoners.  We  must  give  them 
the  example  of  cleanliness.  In  order  to  enforce  and  ensam- 
ple  cleanliness  we  greatly  need  an  additional  washing  ma- 
chine, a  new  mangle,  and  a  drying-room.  These  things 
are  set  forth  in  the  Engineer's  report.  I  recommend  an 
appropriation  of  $1,000  therefor. 

I  recommend  an  appropriation  of  $800  for  concrete  walks. 
Such  walks  are  needed  to  keep  the  men  dry  shod  and  the 
buildings  clean.  The  tramping  of  hundreds  of  men,  several 
times  a  day,  through  snow  or  water  or  mud  or  dirt,  carries 
into  the  rooms,  which  must  be  clean,  much  dirt.  In  times 
of  snow  and  wet,  feet  become  wet,  and  there  is  no  oppor- 
tunity for  drying,  in  any  individual  case. 

The  lives  of  the  four  boilers  which  have  furnished  the 
steam  for  the  power  of  the  Reformatory  for  ten  years  are 
nearly  ended.  They  have  lasted  their  allotted  time.  Two 
of  them  are  beyond  repair,  and  the  others  will  soon  become 
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8o.  New  boilers  are  an  absolute  necessity.  I  recommend 
the  appropriation  of  $3,000  for  the  purchase  and  setting  of 
two  new  boilers.  I  refer  to  the  Chief  Engineer's  report 
concerning  the  present  condition  of  the  boilers. 

I  recommend  the  purchase  from  W.  M.  Park  of  fifty  acres 
of  land,  situate  upon  Anursnac  Hill,  at  a  cost  not  exceeding 
$1,500,  for  a  pasture  for  the  cows  of  the  Reformatory. 

The  time  has  come,  in  the  development  of  the  Reforma- 
tory, for  the  establishment  of  a  dining-room,  in  which  all 
the  men  can  eat  together,  and  not  eat  as  they  do  now,  each 
in  his  own  room.  There  would  be  economy  and  many 
advantages  in  such  a  change.  We  believe  that  the  saving 
from  present  waste  by  such  a  change  would  pay  a  large 
interest  upon  the  cost  of  it.  The  ovens  and  floors  of  the 
kitchen  need  to  be  made  new.  By  changes  within  the  rooms 
at  command,  and  with  new  ovens  and  new  floors,  the  kitchen 
could  be  renovated  and  a  dining-room  provided.  I  recom- 
mend an  appropriation  of  $2,500  for  these  purposes. 

In  order  to  keep  up  the  magazine  volumes  and  sets  in  our 
library,  and  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  it  fresh  with  new 
books,  I  recommend  an  appropriation  of  $500. 

The  stockade  fence,  which  is  twelve  feet  high,  and  encloses 
five  acres,  needs  to  be  substantially  repaired  and  to  be 
painted.     I  recommend  an  appropriation  of  $800  therefor. 

All  these  special  appropriations  are  very  desirable.  Some 
of  them  are  imperative  in  their  demand.  Good  administra- 
tion, economy  and  actual  necessity  unite  to  urge  these 
recommendations.  We  are  firm  in  our  opinion  that  all  the 
requests  embodied  in  these  several  recommendations  should 
be  granted.  We  are  in  earnest  in  our  requests  for  these 
appropriations. 

But  we  have  remaining  for  presentation  one  recommenda- 
tion that  is  organic  and  fundamental  in  character.  We  have 
suggested,  in  the  first  pages  of  this  report,  the  great  neces- 
sity, both  for  the  interests  of  the  State  and  for  the  welfare 
of  the  individuals  committed  to  the  Reformatory,  that  they 
should,  while  in  custody,  be  taught  trades. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  persons  held  as  prisoners  at  the 
Reformatory  had  not,  before  coming  here,  learned  to  work. 
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or  bad  not  learned  to  work  skilfully.  In  large  measure,  on 
account  of  such  lacks  or  failures  in  industrial  knowledge  and 
skill,  they  are  prisoners.  Such  persons  do  not  know  the 
value  of  honest  getting  and  wise  saving,  and  therefore  are 
not  moved  to  legitimate  pursuits,  and  know  not  the  stimulus 
of  self-dependence  or  self-support.  Into  their  lives  have 
not  come  the  qualities  of  industry,  frugality,  prudence  and 
honest  acquisitiveness.  If  men,  before  becoming  prisoners, 
have  not  learned  how  to  work,  to  earn,  to  save,  and  to 
honestly  get,  they  should  be  taught  these  things  while 
prisoners,  that  they  may  become,  at  freedom,  capable  of 
honestly  gaining  a  livelihood,  of  securing  and  preserving  all 
the  fruits  of  industry  and  the  benefits  of  morality.  If  the 
good  purposes  which  may  have  been  gained  while  prisoners 
are  to  be  maintained,  if  the  things  of  morality  and  religion 
which  have  been  attained  are  to  be  preserved  by  a  freed 
prisoner,  it  is  essential  that  his  brain  and  hands  should  be 
skilful  in  honest  work.  The  unskilled  man  who  comes  into 
the  custody  of  the  State  should  not  thereafter  be  given  over 
to  the  necessity  of  dishonesty  through  any  lack  of  industrial 
knowledge  or  equipment. 

Because  it  is  within  the  scope,  is  the  proper  work  of  the 
Reformatory ;  because  protection  to  society  demands  it,  and 
because  the  moral  upbuilding  and  moral  support  of  reform- 
able  men  require  it,  we  do  most  earnestly  recommend  and 
request  that  this  Reformatory  be  furnished  with  means  and 
facilities  for  teaching  trades  and  for  training  men  to  be  skil^ 
ful  in  industries.  We  do  not  here  give  estimates  of  the 
cost  of  such  undertakings,  because  for  fullest  operation  the 
expense  will  be  large,  while  less  than  all  of  that  which  is 
desirable  may  be  engaged  in  with  immediate  advantage. 
We  recommend  the  thing  in  itself  as  that  which  should  be 
done,  without  here  unfolding  details  or  giving  estimates  of 
cost.  The  work  which  the  Reformatory  can  accomplish  for 
and  with  men  is  somewhat  clear  in  our  mind,  if  it  is  enabled 
to  seize  and  use  the  opportunities  and  materials  which  will 
come  to  it,  —  in  fact,  which  are  already  at  hand. 
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Accompanying  Reports. 

Attention  is  respectfully  called  to  the  reports  of  the 
Hiysician,  ihe  Moral  Instructor,  the  School  Officer,  and  the 
Chief  Engineer,  which  accompany  this  report.  Each  of 
them  have  information  and  suggestions  of  importance. 

The  Physician's  report,  which  is  made  to  the  Commis- 
sioners, is  forwarded  with  the  Superintendent's  report,  as 
a  ipatter  of  custom  and  convenience.  Its  record  shows  that 
ihe  health  of  the  inmates  of  the  Reformatory  has  been 
remarkably  good.  Of  the  deaths  during  the  year,  it  may 
be  remarked  that  the  Patrick  Sullivan,  who  committed  sui- 
cide, was  considered  by  us  to  be  insane.  We  notified  the 
State  examiner  in  lunacy  of  his  condition,  with  a  view  to 
the  transfer  of  the  prisoner  to  a  lunatic  hospital.  The 
examiner  came  at  our  call,  examined  the  man,  and  reported 
to  the  Governor  that  he  (the  prisoner)  be  held  at  the 
Reformatory  for  further  examination.  We  made  the  best 
provision  we  could  for  such  a  person.  He  eluded  attention 
just  long  enough  to  take  his  own  life. 

Albert  Goodchild,  who  died  of  phthisis,  was  an  inmate  of 
the  Reformatory  just  seven  days.  He  was  far  gone  in  con- 
sumption when  he  came  to  us. 

Henry  Oates,  who  died  of  disease  of  the  mastoid  cells, 
was  a  malformed  person  who  came  to  the  Reformatory  a 
frail  mar  and  was  early  admitted  to  the  hospital.  Neither 
of  the  persons  who  died  during  the  year  contracted  his  dis- 
ease at  the  Reformatory,  and  it  will  be  observed  by  the  Phy- 
sician's report  that  for  twenty-eight  days  of  the  year  the 
hospital  was  without  a  patient. 

Conclusion. 

We  repeat  the  expression  of  our  belief  that  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  convict  men  who  need  reformation  can  be  re- 
fo!  naed.  We  are  unable  to  perceive  a  difference  between  the 
means  to  be  used  for  the  reformation  of  convict  men  and 
those  to  be  used  for  the  reformation  of  free  persons  who 
need  refornuitioii,  nor  to  our  thinking  should  there  be  any 
special  difference  in  the  application  of  means  to  either  case. 
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We  believe  in  doing  for  a  criminal  just  what  the  best  civ- 
ilization does  for  other  people ;  that  we  should  deal  with  a 
criminal  as  the  gospel  deals  with  the  sinner.  Give  to  a 
criminal  all  the  physical,  social,  intellectual  and  moral  ad- 
vantages that  uncondemned  persons  have  ;  as  near  as  possi- 
ble bring  them  in  the  same  way  and  form  to  prisoners  as 
such  things  come  to  non-criminal  persons.  Give  the  criminal 
the  essence  of  the  gospel  in  all  its  attractiveness  and  all  its 
power  as  unto  any  other  sinner,  and  in  the  same  way ;  by.  it 
get  into  the  man  that  new  life  whose  expulsive  power  will 
drive  out  the  old  bad  life  and  make  him  a  new  creature. 

We  do  not  believe  that  prisoners  are  always  **  chumps,'* 
or  are  merely  puppets,  but  rather  do  we  believe  that  they 
are  men,  whatever  their  transgression  may  have  been  or 
their  needs  are ;  that  they  are  to  be  approached  as  men  and 
to  be  dealt  with  as  men  if  their  reformation  is  the  end  in 
view. 

We  have  such  confidence  in  the  method  of  reform  which 
we  have  in  mind,  and  which  we  are  endeavoring  to  apply  in 
the  administration  of  this  Reformatory,  that  we  believe  we 
shall  hold  to  its  pursuit,  even  if  unable  to  point  to  results  as 
proof  of  the  correctness  of  our  theory.  But  we  are  not  left 
to  grope  in  this  matter.  All  over  the  civilized  world  are 
evidences  of  the  efficacy  and  the  power  of  the  one  thing 
which  surely  civilizes,  reforms  and  regenerates  men,  com- 
munities and  peoples.  Again,  we  scan  the  men  who  have 
gone  from  this  Reformatory,  and  in  the  muster  of  the  many 
who  have  been  benefited  and  turned  to  the  right  by  the 
method  we  catch  the  signal  to  continue  the  march. 

The  social  things  and  the  society  organizations  of  the  Re- 
formatory remain  as  peculiar  to  it.  Those  in  charge^of  other 
reformatory  and  penal  institutions  are  yet  waiting  for  the 
developments  of  our  strange  methods  in  such  things.  We 
send  to  all  the  assurance  that  the  results  from  them,  and  the 
experience  with  them,  are  beneficial;  that  they  promote 
good  feeling,  hospitality  to  truth,  and  discipline.  We  are 
confident  that  they  are  the  right  things  to  have  in  an  institu- 
tion which  undertakes  to  reform  men. 

I  have  to  thank  tbQ  Commissioners  for  their  personal  and 
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official  courtesy  to  me,  and  for  their  thoughtful  consideration 
of  the  interests  of  the  Reformatory ;  and  also  the  Secretary 
of  the  Board  for  his  courtesy.  In  these  expressions  of 
thanks,  I  desire  to  include  the  ex-members  of  the  Commis- 
sion and  the  Secretary  who  retired  during  the  year  of  this 
report. 

The  Superintendent  most  sincerely  thanks  the  Deputy 
Superintendent  and  all  other  officers  of  the  Reformatory  for 
their  valuable  help  and  unvarying  personal  courtesy  to  him. 

Very  respectfully, 

GARDINER  TUFTS, 

Superintendent. 
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Statememt  No.  I. 


Number  of  prisoners  remaming  at  the  Reformatory  Sept.  30, 1887,     774 

BECEIVED. 

Committed  fiom  the  courts,  .       « 589 

Retmned  by  order  of  Commissioners, 65 

Returned  by  order  of  Governor,    , 1 

Returned  from  escape, 1 

Transferred  from  other  prisons, 17 

Whole  number  of  commitments, 673 

Total  number,         . 1,447 

BELEASED. 

By  Commissioners'  permit, 657 

commuted  time  permit, 20 

expiration  of  sentence, 26 

removal  to  other  prisons, 48 

removal  to  lunatic  hospital, 1 

death, 3 

executive  pardon, 3 

escape, 2 

Whole  number  of  discharges, 760 

Number  of  prisoners  remaining  Sept.  30, 1888,     .        .  .       687 


Statement  No.  II. 

Showing  Offences  of  Prisoners  received  at  the  Massachusetts 
Reformatory  to  Sept.  30 ^  1888 ^  by  years. 


1884-5. 

1885-6. 

1886-7. 

1887-8. 

TOTAI.. 

Against  the  Person: 

Abortion,       .... 

1 

— 

- 

— 

1 

Assault, 

43 

44 

25 

17 

129 

Assault,  felonious. 

11 

3 

4 

17 

Manslaughter, 

7 

2 

- 

- 

9 

Mayhem, 

4 

— 

— 

— 

4 

Murder, 

1 

_ 

. 

. 

1 

Murder,  attempt,  . 

3 

- 

- 

- 

3 

Rape,     . 
Robbery, 

5 

2 

. 

2 

9 

20 

12 

5 

4 

41 

95 

60 

33 

27 

215 
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Statement  No.  II.  —  Concluded. 


IftSt'S. 

liflS'O, 

lSSO-7. 

ISST-S. 

TOTAl.. 

Against  Property: 

Arson,    ,        . 

1 

_ 

^ 

_ 

1 

Attempt  t«  steal,   , 

_ 

_ 

1 

I 

Blackmail,     .... 

1 

1 

^ 

» 

2 

Breaking  and  entering. 

175 

100 

80 

70 

425 

Burglary 

Bmbezzlement,     . 

19 

13 

4 

7 

43 

V2 

3 

14 

8 

37 

F<>rgery 

24 

16 

11 

7 

58 

Fraud,    .        .        ,        ,        , 

5 

4 

3 

8 

20 

Having  counterfeit  money,  . 

- 

_. 

- 

2 

2 

Larceny,         *        .        ,         » 

158 

132 

175 

140 

605 

Malicious  mischief. 

1 

_' 

4 

2 

7 

Obstruetiiig  railroad,     . 

1 

^ 

1 

Receiving  stolen  goods, 

6 

6 

B 

6 

26 

Bobbing  the  raalls. 

» 

- 

— 

1 

1 

Incendiarism, 

10 

6 

3 

2 

21 

413 

2S1 

302 

264 

1,250 

Against  Pfiblie  Order,  etc. : 

Adultery,       .         ,        .         . 

S 

1 

_ 

1 

6 

Common  drunkard, 

22 

77 

no 

93 

303 

Cruelty  to  animftls, 

1 

1 

Drunkenness  (second  or  third 

offence),     .        *        ,        , 

106 

126 

170 

176 

677 

Eaeape 

1 

9 

*. 

_ 

10 

Idle  and  disorderly, 

3 

9 

11 

11 

34 

Incest,    .        .        .        ,        . 

I 

« 

_ 

_ 

1 

Keeping  a  common  nuisance, 

- 

w 

. 

1 

1 

L«|^.     .... 

1 

6 

. 

6 

12 

^M^^H^i    ':)pon  family,  , 

- 

1 

1 

^ 

2 

..^^H         -    ' 

— 

1 

^ 

_ 

t 

:^^^B        .  _     . 

2 

- 

— 

^ 

2 

7 

15 

18 

17 

62 

^^^^^^^B                 "-^~ 

8 

S7 

17 

a 

74 

^^^^^^^H 

I 

1 

1 

_ 

3 

^^^^^^H 

- 

30 

40 

65 

135 

Wm 

— 

- 

- 

1 

1 

rn 

155 

304    1 

363 

391 

1,213 

^^^^^1                                     aOMHABY. 

95 

60 

33 

27 

216 

, 

413 

281 

30f 

254 

1,250 

) 

1^5 

304 

363 

391 

1,213 

665 

64$ 

698 

072* 

Sfil 

*  Not  lucladin^  oae  recapttired. 
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Statement  No.  III. 

Temperate  and  Intemperate  Prisoners  committed  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts Reformatory  for  Three  Years^  ending  Sept.  30 ^  1888. 


1885-6. 

1886-7. 

1887-8. 

Total. 

Temperate, 

Intemperate, 

229 
386 

217 
441 

223 
383 

669 
1,210 

616 

668 

606 

1,879* 

Percentage  of  commitments  in  1885-6 :  intemperate,  62^. 
Percentage  of  commitments  in  1886-7 :  intemperate,  67. 
Percentage  of  commitments  in  1887-8 :  intemperate,  63. 

*  Not  inclading  those  retamed  on  revoked  permits  and  recaptures. 


Statement  No.  IV. 

Showing  Sentences  for  which  PiHsoners  have  been  committed  during 
the  Tear  ending  Sept.  30^  1888. 


To  serve  miexpired  sentence  (returned  on  revoked  permit  and  re- 
captured),    67 

One  year  (United  States  court), 2 

Ten  months  (United  States  court), 1 

One  month  (transfers), 3 

Three  months  (transfer), 1 

One  year  (transfers),        . 1 

One  year  and  three  months  (transfers), 2 

One  yeai'  and  four  months  (transfer),     ...                .        .  1 

Three  years  (transfer), .        .  1 

Four  years  (transfer), .1 

Ten  years  (transfer), 1 

Minority  (transfers), 6 

Indeterminate,  limited  to  two  years, 308 

Indeterminate,  limited  to  four  years, 4 

Indeterminate,  limited  to  five  years, 264 

Indeterminate,  limited  to  seven  years, 2 

Indeterminate,  limited  to  ten  years, 6 

Indeterminate,  limited  to  twelve  years, 1 

Definite  sentence,  six  years,     , 1 

Total, 678 
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Statement  No.  V. 
Skowing  Number  of  Premo'm  Commitments  of  Prisoners  received. 


One  previous  commitment. 
Two  previous  commitments, 
Three  previous  commitments, 
Four  previous  commitments, 
Five  previous  commitments. 
Six  previous  commitments. 
Seven  previous  commitments. 
Eight  previous  commitments, 
Nine  previous  commitments,   . 
Ten  or  more  previous  commit- 
ments,     


1884-5. 

1885-6. 

1886-7. 

1887-8. 

98 

191 

175 

138 

58 

92 

104 

96 

21 

34 

49 

33 

13 

15 

37 

22 

11 

5 

22 

7 

11 

8 

15 

11 

6 

6 

10 

3 

2 

4 

3 

3 

1 

1 

2 

- 

- 

3 

7 

11 

Total. 


602 

350 

137 

87 

45 

45 

24 

12 

4 

21 


Statement  No.  VI. 

Showing  Ages  of  Prisoners  committed  during  the  Tears  ending 

Sept.  30. 


1885-6. 


1886-7. 


1887-8. 


Total. 


15  to  20  years,  . 

20  to  25  years,  . 

25  to  30  years,  . 

30  to  35  years,  . 

35  to  40  years,  . 

40  to  45  years,  . 

45  to  50  years,  . 

50  to  60  years,  . 

Over  60  years,  . 

Total, 


202 
168 
99 
79 
40 
28 
25 
17 
5 


204 
139 
92 
44 
46 
41 
21 
24 
4 


197 
158 
86 
65 
62 
36 
24 
27 
7 


182 

145 

101 

66 

60 

33 

10 

7 

3 


663 


615 


662* 


607t 


785 

610 

378 

254 

208 

138 

80 

75 

19 


2,547 


Inclnding  4  recaptured. 


t  Inclnding  1  recaptured. 
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Statemsnt  No.  VII. 

Shotving  Number  of  Commitments  to  the  Reformatory  from  dU 

Sources  since  its  EstablishmerU, 


19M-5. 

1885-6. 

1889-7. 

1887-8. 

Total. 

Transferred  from  State  Prison, 
Transferred   from    houses   of 

correction,     .... 
Transferred      from      Lyman 

School,  .        ... 
Transferred  from  State  Farm, . 
Transferred    from    jails    and 

House  of  Industry, 
Returned    from    lunatic    and 

other  hospitals,      . 
Returned  by  Commissioners  on 

revoked  permit,    . 
Returned  By  Governor  on  re- 
voked pardon, 
Conmiitted     by     courts     and 

justices, 

Escaped  and  recaptured,  . 

162 

77 

8 
1 

426 

23 
16 

2 

10 

3 

30 
661 

X 
7 
3 

3 

40 

647 
4 

3 

8 
6 

66 

1 

689 
1 

179^ 

108 

19 
11 

3 

3 

136 

1 

2,222 
6 

Total,         .... 

663 

646 

706 

673 

2,686 

STATElfEKT  No.   VIII. 

Summary  of  CommUmemts  by  Courts  arid  Counties  for  the  Tear 
ending  Sept.  30^  1888. 


OOUIITIES. 


00  ^ 


I 

6 


I 

5 


Barnstable, 

Berkshire, 

Bristol, 

Essex, 

Franklin, 

Hampden, 

Hampshire, 

Middlesex, 

Nantucket, 

Norfolk, 

Plymouth, 

Suflfolk, 

Worcester, 

Total, 


2 
1 
2 

10 
3 
9 
2 

13 
1 
8 
6 

72 

14 


12 

14 

88 

4 
14 


73 


10 
24 

8 

4 
2 

29- 

3 

6 
134 


143 


73 


133 


220 


17 


9 

IT 

26 

31 

4 

28 

4 

136 

1 

20 

20 

164 

162 


689* 


*  Omlttiiig  transfers,  recaptures  and  persons  returned  on  reroked  permits. 
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Statement  No.  IX. 
Concerning  Second  Comers, 


No. 


Flnt  Sentenced  fi>r— 


Wece  Betamed  tor^ 


2 
2 
1 
24 
3 
3 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
I 


Assault  and  batterf, .... 
Breaking  and  exiXmng  and  larceny. 
Breaking  and  entering,     . 

DrunkenuMB, 

Drunkenness*    .       .       .       .        . 

Dnmkennass, 

Idle  and  disorderly,  .... 

Larceny, 

Larceny,    ...... 


Laiceny,  *•       *.  • 

Larceny, 

Larceny, 

Larceny,    .        .        , 
Larceny,    ...... 

Larceny,    .        . 
Stubbornness,    .... 

Stubbornness,    .... 

Vagrancy  and  attempt  to  escape, 
Vagrancy, .       •       .       .       , 


Drunkenness. 

Larceny. 

Assault. 

Dninkennees. 

Assault  and  battery. 

LarcMiy. 

BreaMng  and  entering. 

Larceny. 

Drunkenness  and  disturbing 
religious  meeting. 

Dnrnkenuess. 

Stubbornness. 

Drunkenness. 

Embezzlement. 

Breaking  and  entering. 

Drunkenness. 

Stubbornness. 

Larceny. 

Drunkenness. 

Larceny. 


Total, 


62'. 


Note.  —  It  will  be  observed  that  of  these  62  men  30,  or  67^^  percent., 
were  committed  the  first  time  for  drunkenness,  and  that  32,  or  61^  per 
cent.,  were  committed  a  second  time  fbr  drunkenness.  It  is  significant 
that  while  the  commitments  for  the  year  for  drunkenness  ore  39-f^  per 
cent,  of  the  whole,  and  the  releases  from  the  same  class  but  41^  per  cent, 
of  th&  whole,  the  percentage  of  second  comers  of  this  class  is  much 
greater. 
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Statebont  No.  X. 
Concerning  Second  Comers. 


Of  the  52  men  recommitted  by  the  courts,  — 
2  were  at  liberty  less  than  one  month. 

2  were  at  liberty  one  month  and  less  than  three  months. 
4  were  at  liberty  three  months  and  less  than  six  months. 
9  were  at  liberty  six  months  and  less  than  nine  months. 

8  were  at  liberty  nine  months  and  less  than  twelve  months. 
6  were  at  liberty  twelve  months  and  less  than  fifteen  months. 
4  were  at  liberty  fifteen  months  and  less  than  eighteen  months. 
6  were  at  liberty  eighteen  months  and  less  than  twenty-one  months. 

3  were  at  liberty  twenty-one  months  and  less  than  tWenty-foar  months. 
6  were  at  liberty  twenty-four  months  and  less  than  twenty-seven  months. 
2  were  at  liberty  twenty-seven  months  and  less  than  thirty  months. 


Statement  No.  XI. 
Shoming  Nativities  of  Prisoners  received  during  the  Tear. 


Foreign  Lands : 
Belgium, 
Canada, . 
England, 
France,  . 
Germany, 
Ireland,  . 
India, 

New  Brunswick,    . 
Newfoundland, 
Nova  Scotia,  . 
Prince  Edward  Island, 
Russia,   . 
Sweden, . 

Turkey, .        .  .     . 
Unknown, 


1 
12 
31 
1 
3 
69 
1 
5 
2 
3 
1 
1 
3 
1 
2 

136 


United  States 


Connecticut,  . 

Delaware, 

Illinois,  . 

Maine,    . 

Massachusetts, 

Michigan, 

New  Hampshire, 

New  York,     . 

New  Jersey,  . 

Ohio,      . 

Pennsylvania, 

Rhode  Island, 

South  Carolina, 

Vermont, 

Wisconsin, 


13 
1 
1 

17 

375 

1 

13 

22 
1 
2 
4 

12 
1 
6 
1 

470 


SUMMABT. 


Foreign  bom. 
Native  bom. 


136 
470 


606 
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Statement  No.  XII. 

Of  the  606  men  received  during  the  year,  — 
127  had  American  parents. 
1  had  Belgium  parents. 
21  had  Canadian  parents. 

15  had  English  parents. 

8  had  German  parents. 
283  had  Irish  parents. 

1  had  Norwegian  parents. 
7  had  Nova  Scotian  parents. 

1  had  Scottish  parents. 

2  had  Swedish  parents. 

9  had  American  father  and  Irish  mother. 

16  had  Irish  father  and  American  mother. 

2  had  American  father  and  English  mother. 
4  had  English  father  and  American  mother. 
1  had  American  father  and  Italian  mother. 

3  had  American  father  and  Nova  Scotian  mother. 
6  had  Nova  Scoiian  father  and  American  mother. 
1  had  Russian  father  and  American  mother. 

1  had  French  father  and  American  mother. 

2  had  German  father  and  American  mother. 
1  had  American  father  and  Danish  mother. 
1  had  American  father  and  Scottish  mother. 
1  had  Scottish  father  and  American  mother. 

1  had  American  father  and  Canadian  mother. 
6  had  Canadian  father  and  American  mother. 

2  had  Scottish  father  and  Irish  mother. 

3  had  Irish  father  and  Scottish  mother. 
10  had  English  father  and  Irish  mother. 

6  had  Irish  father  and  English  mother. 
1  had  Australian  father  and  Irish  mother. 
6  had  English  father  and  Scottish  mother. 

1  had  Scottish  father  and  English  mother. 

2  had  English  father  and  Nova  Scotian  mother. 

1  had  German  father  and  Irish  mother. 

3  had  Nova  Scotian  father  and  Irish  mother. 

2  had  Irish  father  and  Nova  Scotian  mother. 
2  had  Canadian  father  and  Irish  mother. 

1  had  English  father  and  Canadian  mother. 

6  had  American  father  and  imknown  mother. 

15  had  unknown  father  and  American  mother. 

1  had  German  father  and  unknown  mother. 

1  had  English  father  and  unknown  mother. 

2  had  Irish  father  and  unknown  mother. 
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5  had  unknown  father  and  Irish  mother. 
1  had  unknown  father  and  Nova  Scotian  mother. 
18  had  unknown  father  and  unknown  mother. 

Summary. 

Native  parentage, 127 

Foreign  parentage, 388 

Native  and  foreign  parentage, 7S 

Unknown  parentage, 18 

Total, 606* 

'  Omitting  men  retained  on  revoked  permits,  revoked  pardon  and  recaptared. 


Statement  No.  XIII. 

Occupations  of  Prisoners  committed  by  Courts  to  the  Massachusetts 
Reformatory  for  the  Year  ending  Sept.  30, 18S8. 


Attendant  at'Turki 

shbath,   .        1 

Clerks 10 

Actor,     . 

1 

Cabinet-maker, 

1 

Assistant  surveyor 

1        • 

1 

Chair-maker, . 

1 

Brick-masons, 

4 

Coachman,     . 

3 

Bartenders,    . 

3 

Cooks,    . 

3 

Boiler-makers, 

2 

Carriage-painter, 

1 

Barbers, 

6 

Cooper,  . 

1 

Belt-makers,  . 

2 

Confectioners, 

2 

Box-makers,  . 

2 

Designer, 

1 

Brass-finishers, 

3 

Engravers,     . 

2 

Butchers, 

2 

Expressman,  . 

1 

Bakers,  . 

3 

Elevator-boy, 

1 

Bill-poster,     . 

1 

Farmers, 

21 

Bell-boy, 

1 

Fisherman,     . 

1 

Book-binders, 

2 

Fireman, 

1 

Brakeman,     . 

1 

Glass-cutter,  . 

1 

Bottler,  . 

1 

Glazier,  . 

1 

Book-keepers, 

5 

Gas-fitters,     . 

8 

Blacksmiths,  . 

4 

House-painters, 

13 

Curriers, 

8 

Harness-makers, 

2 

Cigar-makers, 

3 

Hose-knitter, . 

1 

Carpenters,    . 

.      12 

Hostlers, 

10 

Concrete-layer, 

1 

Horse-car  driver. 

1 
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H^el-cutter,    ....        1 

Piano-vamishers,  .        .        . 

2 

Iron-worker,  . 

1 

Peddlers,        .        .        .        . 

2 

Jack  of  all  trades, 

2 

Plumber's  helpers, 

3 

Junk  dealer,  . 

1 

Polisher,         .        .        .        . 

1 

Jewellers, 

2 

Rope-maker,  .        .        .        . 

1 

Laborers, 

95 

Railroad  hands. 

2 

Lawyers, 

2 

Real  estate  dealer, 

1 

Loom-fixer,    . 

1 

Shoemakers,  .        .        .        . 

56 

Lathers, . 

2 

Salesmen,       .        .        .        . 

13 

Lasters,  . 

2 

Slaters, 

3 

Line-man, 

1 

Students, 

3 

Messenger,     . 

1 

Stone-cutter,  .. 

1 

Mason-tender, 

1 

Spinners, 

6 

Mill  hands,     . 

.      32 

Seamen, 

3 

Masons, . 

2 

Stove  hand,    . 

1 

Moulders, 

3 

Spring-bed-makers, 

2 

Morocco- dresser, 

1 

Tailors,  .... 

4 

Mechanics,     . 

2 

Tin-workers, . 

4 

Machinists,     . 

.      15 

Teamsters,     . 

.      17 

Nail-maker,    . 

1 

Ticket  agent, 

1 

News-boy,      . 

.        1 

Vamisher, 

1 

Office-boys,    . 

2 

Weavers, 

.      10 

Printer's  boy. 

1 

Waiters, 

8 

Painters, 

.      12 

Wood-turner, 

1 

Printer's  pressman 

1 

No  occupation, 

.    Ill 

Plumbers, 

.        6 

Printers, 

.        8 

Total,      . 

.    606 
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Stubbornness,     . 
Vagrancy,  .... 
Malicious  mischief,    . 
Violation  of  permit,  . 
Lewdness,  .... 
Keeping  a  common  nuisance, 
Having  counterfeit  money. 
Robbing  the  mails,    . 

Rape, 

Attempt  to  steal. 
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Assault, 

Assault,  felonious,     . 

Robbery, 

Breaking  and  entering. 

Burglary, 

Embezzlement,  .... 

Forgery, 

Fraud, 

Incendiarism,      .... 

Larceny, 

Receivmg  stolen  goods,     . 

Adultery, 

Common  drunkard,    . 
Second  offence  drunkenness,     . 
Third  offence  drunkenness, 
Idle  and  disorderly,  . 
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Assault 

Assault,  felonious. 

Robbery, 

Breaking  and  entering. 

Burglary, 

Embezzlement,  .... 

Forgery, 

Fraud 

Incendiarism,     .... 

Larceny, 

Receivmg  stolen  goods,     . 

Adultery 

Common  dninknnl,    . 
Second  ^  *  fTen  ce  drunk  enn  ea§ ,     . 
Third  oflTence  di-unkenness, 
Idle  and  disorderly,   . 
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Stubbornness,     . 
Vagrancy,  .        .        . 
Malicious  mischief,    . 
Violation  of  permit,  . 
Lewdness,  .... 
Keeping  a  common  nuisance, 
Having  counterfeit  money. 
Robbing  the  mails,     . 

Rape, 

Attempt  to  steal. 
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Assault,        .         .         .         . 
Assault,  felonious,      . 
Robbery,     .        .        .        . 
Breaking  and  entering. 
Burglary,    .        .        .        . 
Embezzlement,  . 
Forgery,     .        .        .        . 
Fraud,         .        .        .        . 
Incendiarism,     . 
Larcenj,     . 

Reeeivmg  stolen  goods,     . 
Adultery,    . 
Common  drunkard,    , 
Second  oirent^e  dr unkennel 
Third  offence  drunkenness 
Idle  and  disorderly,   . 
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Against  Public  Order  and  Decency : 
Common  drunkard,  . 
Drunkenness  (2d  or  3d  offence). 

Escape, 

Idle  and  disorderly,  . 
Keeping  liquor  nuisance, . 

Lewdness, 

Malicious  mischief,  . 

Stubbornness, 

Tramp  and  vagabond. 
Violation  of  permit, 
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Statement  No.  XVI. 

Showing  Beleases  in  aU  ways  /ram    the  Beformatory  since  its 
Establishment. 
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iws^ 

188«-7. 

lasT-s. 

Total. 

Released  on  permit,    . 

76 

435 

445 

657 

1,613 

Discharged   on    expiration 

of  sentence. 

83 

51 

106 

46 

236 

Transferred  to  State  Prison, 

4 
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14 

Transferred   to   bouses  of 

correction. 
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11 

44 

Transferred  to  State  Farm, 
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16 

34 

50 

Transferred  to  Innatic  hos- 

pitals,      .... 
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14 

Transferred  to  Mass.  Gen- 

eral Hospital,  . 
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Illegal  sentence, . 
Pardoned,    .... 
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Escaped,      .... 
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Died, 
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Total 
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523 

591 

760 

1,999 

SxATEBfENT    No.    XVII. 

Concerning  Revoked  Permits, 


Of  the  66  men  returned  for  violation  of  terms  of  permit,  there  were 
when  released— 
*1  serving  sentence  for  assault  on  officer  and  attempt  to  break  jail. 

1  serving  sentence  for  burglary. 

5  serving  sentence  for  breaking  and  entering. 

2  serving  sentence  for  disturbing  the  peace. 
47  serving  sentence  for  drunkenness. 

7  serving  sentence  for  larcency. 
1  serving  sentence  for  rape. 
1  serving  sentence  for  robbery. 
1  serving  sentence  for  vagrancy. 


*  Betnmed  for  violation  of  terms  of  pardon. 
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Statement  No.  XVIII. 
Concerning  men  returned  on  revoked  permits. 

Of  the  66  men  returned  on  revoked  permits — 

4  were  at  liberty  less  than  one  month. 
16  were  at  liberty  one  month  and  less  than  three  months. 
24  were  at  liberty  three  months  and  less  than  six  months. 
16  were  at  liberty  six  months  and  less  than  nine  months. 

3  were  at  liberty  nine  months  and  less  than  twelve  months. 

1  was  at  liberty  twelve  months  and  less  than  fifteen  months. 

1  was  at  liberty  fifteen  months  and  less  than  eighteen  months. 
♦2  were  at  liberty  twenty-one  months  and  less  than  twenty-fom:  months. 

*  1  Retnraed  for  violation  of  terms  of  pardon. 
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Statement  No.  XX. 
Officers  of  the  Reformatory,  Terma  of  Service  and  Salaries. 


Date  of 

Annual 

Total 

NAMES. 

Appointment 

Poiition. 

Salary. 

Payment 

Gardiner  Tufts, . 

Dec, 

1884, 

Superintendent 

$3  500  00 

^3,500  00 

Joseph  F.  Scott, 

Nov., 

1884, 

Deputy  Supt., . 

2,000  00 

1,999  98 

Charles  S.  Hart, 

Jan., 

1885, 

Clerk,      .       . 

1,800  00 

1,800  00 

Wm.  J.  Batt,      . 

May, 

1885, 

Instructor, 

2,000  00 

1.999  99 

George  E.  Titcomb, 

Dec, 

1884, 

Physician, 

1,000  00 

1,000  01 

Peter  H.  Bullock, 

« 

(« 

Engineer, 

1.500  00 

1,500  00 

Chas.  W.  Gale.  . 

•* 

« 

Turnkey, 

1,200  00 

1,150  00 

Robert  L.  Huckins, 

tt 

« 

«» 

1,200  00 

1,150  00 

Robert  W.  Browning 

<< 

(f 

tt         ]       * 

1,200  00 

1,150  00 

Forest  E.  Shapleigh, 

July, 

1885, 

tt 

1,200  00 

1,150  00 

Amos  M.  Elmes, 

Dec, 

1884, 

Watchman,     . 

1,200  00 

1,100  00 

B.  Frank  Howe, 

« 

*» 

«« 

1,200  00 

1,075  00 

Benj..  F.  Russell, 

it 

<i 

tt 

1.200  00 

1,100  00 

John  Bordman, . 

« 

« 

tt 

1,200  00 

1,000  00 

John  H.  Loring, 

I* 

•  if 

«• 

1,200  00 

1,068  82 

Calvin  S.  Robinson, 

n 

ti 

fi 

1,200  00 

1,022  23 

Walter  S.  Leland, 

«( 

4< 

tt 

1,000  00 

1,000  01 

William  H.  Wood, 

« 

H 

tt 

1,000  00 

1,000  01 

Daniel  N.  Barrett, 

<( 

i( 

tt 

1,000  00 

1,000  01 

Chas.  F.  Sweney, 

Jan., 

1885, 

tt 

1,000  00 

1,000  01 

William  F.  Dunham, 

Dec, 

1884, 

tt 

1,000  00 

1,000  01 

George  V.  Ball, . 

t< 

« 

tt 

1.000  00 

1,000  01 

George  W.  Young, 

March 

,  1885, 

tt 

1,000  00 

1,000  01 

James  A.  Grant, 

Feb., 

1885, 

tt 

1,000  00 

1,000  01 

Wayne  W.  Blossom, 

March 

,  1885, 

tt 

1,000  00 

1,000  01 

Robert  Thrasher,* 

<i 

*t 

tt 

1.000  00 

916  68 

Kenneth  T.  McKenzi 

S      • 

Dec, 

1884, 

tt 

1,000  00 

1,000  01 

Michael  Murray, 
Frank  H.  Burrill, 

it 

t* 

tt 

1,000  00 

1,000  01 

It 

tt 

tt 

1,000  00 

1,000  01 

Daniel  A.  Lakin, 

Oct., 

1885, 

•« 

1,000  00 

1,000  01 

Edward  W.  Abbott, 

Nov., 

1885, 

tt 

1,000  00 

1,000  01 

Herbert  L  Greene, 

March 

,1886, 

tt 

1.000  00 

1,000  01 

John  L  Bruce,  . 

Feb., 

1885, 

*< 

1,000  00 

1,000  01 

James  F.  Moore,* 

Nov., 

1885, 

tt 

1,000  00 

669  23 

Jeremiah  McCraith,* 

Oct., 

1886, 

tt 

800  00 

366  67 

Edwin  A.  Head, 

Dec, 

1884, 

tt 

800  00 

800  00 

William  Chaplin, 

Feb., 

1885, 

tt 

800  00 

799  99 

ElbridgeC  Cooke, 

tt 

it 

tt 

800  00 

799  99 

Henry  H.  Qua,  . 

March 

1885, 

tt 

800  00 

799  99 

Fred  W.  Gale,    . 

(( 

*t 

tt 

800  00 

799  99 

Morton  M  Edson, 

May, 

(f 

tt 

800  00 

699  99 

James  H.  Sweet, 

u 

« 

tt 

800  00 

799  99 

Josiah  H.  Chase, 

Jan., 

1886, 

tt 

800  00 

799  99 

Chas.  Spencer,   . 
Frank  L.  Garland, 

Dec, 

1886, 

tt 

800  00 

799  99 

Jan., 

1886, 

tt 

800  00 

799  99 

"Walter  A.  Hunter, 

March 

,1886, 

tt 

800  00 

799  99 

Guy  W.  McAllister, 

Jan., 

1887, 

(t 

800  00 

799  99 

Arad  E.  Day,     . 

March 

,  1887, 

tt 

800  00 

799  99 

FredsonP  Brooks, 

May, 

1887, 

tt 

800  00 

799  99 

Elmer  E  Shattuck, 

(( 

(( 

tt 

800  00 

799  99 

H.  Frank  Watson, 

t< 

tt 

II 

800  00 

799  99 

George  W.  Bourne, 

June, 

tt 

tt 

800  00 

799  99 

John  D.  Wilson, 

Sept., 

tt 

tt 

800  00 

800  00 

Truman  F.  Florest, 

Jan., 

tt 

K 

800  00 

733  32 

George  F.  Knowles, . 

t« 

1888, 

tt 

800  00 

546  66 

George  W.  Shepardson,    . 

March 

1888, 

tt 

800  00 

453  32 

T,eyl  Greer,* 

Sept., 

1886, 

tt 

800  00 

422  22 

*  Resigned. 
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Statement  No.  XXI. 
Current  Expenditures  to  September  30 y  1888. 

Salaries  and  labor, ?63,170  46 

Provisions, 51,422  14 

Clothing,  boots  and  shoes, 12,672  28 

Fuel  and  lights, 21,218  31 

Repairs  and  improvements, 3,666  14 

Dry  goods,  beds,  bedding,  etc., 8,895  91 

Tools  and  utensils, 2,722  93 

Library  and  education, 2,135  26 

Stationery  and  office  supplies, 1,559  75 

Medical  supplies, 985  02 

Water, 3,864  86 

Incidental  expenses, 4,901  90 

Total, f  177,214  96 


Statement  No.  XXII. 
Farm  Products. 


Barley,  green, 4  tons. 

Corn  fodder,  dry, 16  tons. 

Corn  fodder,  green, 25  tons. 

Cucumbers, 90  bushels. 

Cucumbers,  pickles, 920  bushels. 

Cabbage, 15  bushels. 

English  turnips, 160  bushels. 

Ensilage, 150  bushels. 

Hungarian, 10  tons. 

Milk, .  8,560  cans. 

Mangel  wertzels, 246  bushels. 

Oats,  green, 4  tons. 

Pork, 8,854 -pounds. 

Rye, 30  bushels. 

Rye  straw, 2  tons. 

Rye  fodder,  green, 12  tons. 

Sweet  com, 210  bushels. 

Tomatoes, 90  bushels. 
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Statement  No.  XXIII. 
Dietary. 


Sunday. 
Breakfast. — Rice  and  milk,  bread,  coffee  with  milk  and  sugar. 
Dinner,  —  Boiled  corned  shoulder,  baked  potatoes,  gingerbread,  cheese, 
tea  with  milk  and  sugar. 

Monday. 
Breakfast.  —  Mush  and  milk,  bread,  coffee. 
Dinner  —  Baked  beans,  pickles,  bread. 
Supper. — Sliced  corned  beef,  bread,  cocoa. 

Tuesday. 
Breakfast. — Beef  hash,  bread,  coffee. 
Dinner. — Boiled  corned  beef,  with  vegetables,  bread. 
Supper. — Steamed  wheat  groats  and  milk,  bread. 

Wednesday. 
Breakfast — Rice  and  milk,  bread,  coffee. 
Dinner, — Beef  stew  and  dumplings,  bread. 
Supper.  —  Cold  corned  beef,  bread,  cocoa. 

Thursday. 
Breakfast,  —  Beef  hash,  bread,  coffee. 
Dinner, — Baked  beans,  brown  bread,  white  bread. 
Supper,  —  Oat  meal  and  milk,  bread,  cocoa. 

Friday. 
Breakfast.  —  Fish  hash,  bread,  coffee. 

Dinner.  —  Baked  fresh  fish  and  sauce,  mashed  potatoes,  graham  bread. 
Supper.  —  Mush  and  milk,  bread,  cocoa. 

Saturday. 
Breakfast. —  Beef  hash,  bread,  coffee. 
Dinner. — Tomato  soup,  vegetables,  bread. 
Supper. —  Sliced  corned  beef,  bread,  cocoa,  fruit. 
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Statement  No.  XXIV. 
Employment  of  Inmates, 


In  the  shoe  shop, 180 

chair  shop, 35 

caning  shop, 130 

tailor  shop, 80 

harness  shop, 50 

carpenter  and  cabinet  shop, 20 

printing  office, 12 

laundry  and  repair  shop, 18 

kitchen  and  bakery, 15 

wings, 17 

inmates  shoe  shop,       , 9 

painters, 21 

yard  and  grounds, 11 

clerical  work  and  library, 12 

janitors  and  runners, 11 

hospital  attendants  and  patients, 7 

farm  and  improvements, 23 

bam  and  stockade, 12 

engineers'  department  and  masons, 24 

Total, 687 
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MORAL  INSTRUCTOR'S  REPORT. 


To  Col.  Gardiner  Tufts,  Superintendent  Massachusetts  Reformatory. 

This  is  my  fourth  annual  report  as  Moral  Instructor. 
I  present  it  with  some  reluctance,  as  I  have  offered  former 
ones,  partly  for  the  reason  that  in  this,  as  in  all  pastoral 
work,  many  of  the  best  results  achieved  cannot  be  adequately 
described  in  a  formal  way,  and  are  entirely  beyond  the  reach 
of  statistics. 

This  last  year's  experience  has  deepened  the  conviction 
felt  in  previous  years,  that  a  chaplain's  work  here  is  substan- 
tially like  that  of  pastors  and  preachers  in  other  parishes. 
The  story  of  such  work,  however  carefully  and  conscien- 
tiously told,  needs  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  sympathizing 
reader  in  order  to  be  at  all  full  and  significant,  just  and  true. 
Partly  for  the  sake  of  the  work,  and  of  the  multitudes  whom 
it  concerns,  I  would  that  all  might  know  something  of  the 
great  encouragements  and  possibilities  of  it,  especially  in  a 
prison  conducted  as  this  is. 

In  giving  a  brief  account  of  the  year's  work,  I  will  begin 
with 

The  Sabbath  in  the  Reformatory. 

There  have  been  fifty-three  Sabbaths,  and  every  Sabbath  a 

public  formal  preaching-service  in  the  chapel  at  half-past  ten 

o'clock  A.M.     I   have  been   in  the   pulpit  myself  forty-six 

Sundays,  and  have  supplied  it  by  exchange   seven  times. 

On  the  forty-six  Sundays  that  I  have  been  at  home  I  have 

often   had  visiting  clergymen  with  me  by  invitation,  who 

have  preached  the  sermon.     Of  these,  two  were  chaplains  in 

neighboring  States,  and  one  was  formerly  a  chaplain  in  this 

State.     Two  others  were  from  foreign  lands,  and  full  of  the 

spirit  of  consecration  which  we  need  in  common  with  them. 

Another  visiting  preacher  gave  us  one  of  the  last  Sundays 
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of  a  very  long  and  very  memorable  career.  Another  was 
kindly  sent,  in  response  to  our  request,  from  the  General 
Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  our  State, 
and  brought  with  him  the  good-will  of  that  body.  As  many 
as  four  other  denominations,  beside  the  Methodist,  were 
represented  by  eminent  preachers,  not  already  referred  to. 
A  pastor  would  commonly  do  more  of  the  Sabbath  preaching 
in  his  own  pulpit  than  this  shows  me  to  have  done.  But 
while  our  congregation  is  essentially  like  others,  being  com- 
posed, like  them,  of  the  heavy  laden  who  need  that  rest 
which  the  Lord  alone  can  give,  there  is  this  accidental  dif- 
ference, that  ours  contains  within  itself  a  wider  diversity 
than  many  of  denominational  preferences,  and  I  have  thought 
that  this  fact  makes  convenient  a  greater  variety  in  the 
pulpit  than  might  otherwise  be  needful.  Moreover,  gen- 
erally a  preacher  is  somewhat  distant  from  the  members  of 
his  Sabbath  congregation  during  the  week  and  so  comes 
before  them  in  the  pulpit  with  something  of  newness,  while 
here  the  stated  preacher  is  in  close  contact  with  his  Sabbath 
hearers  more  or  less  every  day  in  the  week. 

This  preaching  service  is  only  a  part  of  our  Sabbath  work. 
Earlier  in  the  morning,  at  half-past  eight  o'clock,  comes  the 
Catholic  service,  conducted  by  the  Reverend  Father  Crowe. 
This  is  a  voluntary  service,  although  the  Catholic  Father 
eujoys  the  good-will  of  us  all  in  his  very  successful 
efforts  to  have  the  Catholic  prisoners  generally  attend  it. 
Non-Catholic  prisoners  are  also  present  to  some  extent, 
especially  on  the  great  days  of  the  ecclesiastical  calendar, 
when  the  Catholic  services  are  celebrated  with  accessories 
furnished  by  the  administration  and  with  especial  fulness 
and  unction.  The  later  service,  called  by  us  the  general 
service,  is  nominally  compulsory. 

Between  these  two  chapel  services  come  the  Bible  classes. 
Although  I  generally  attend,  in  part  at  least,  the  exercises 
of  the  general  class,  it  has  been  immediately  conducted 
throughout  the  past  two  years  by  prisoners.  Three  dif- 
ferent prisoners  have  successively  occupied  the  position  of 
director,  or  superintendent,  during  this  year.  I  omit  their 
names  here  for  obvious  reasons,  but  yet  desire  to  express  my 
gratitude  to  them  for  earnest  and  able,  and,  it  might  almost 
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be  said,  indispensable  co-operation.  This  meeting  of  more 
than  a  hundred  men  is  divided  into  a  dozen  classes,  each 
with  its  own  prisoner  teacher.  The  session  is  opened  with 
appropriate  concert  exercises,  and  then  the  classes  take  up 
the  lesson,  each  by  itself,  just  like  any  other  Sabbath  school. 
The  scripture  studied  is  generally  the  selection  for  the  union 
series  of  lessons  for  American  and  foreign  churches,  and 
a  very  convenient  and  useful  lesson  paper  is  published  every 
week  in  the  Reformatory  printing  oflEice.  It  is  this  year 
kindly  edited  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Spalding  of  Cambridge,  formerly 
Secretary  of  the  Prison  Commissioners. 

The  Catholic  class,  in  another  room,  has  been  similar  in 
size  to  this,  and,  under  the  advice  of  Father  Crowe,  has  been 
conducted  much  in  the  same  manner. 

All  of  these  services  occupy  the  morning  from  an  early 
hour  until  dinner  time.  In  the  afternoon  comes  the  first- 
grade  meeting.  A  leaflet  prepared  for  my  convenience  in 
corresponding  with  speakers  describes  this  meeting  briefly, 
and  reads  as  follows  :  — 

The  Massachusetts  Reformatory  First-Grade  Meeting. 

[Established  in  1885,  soon  after  the  opening  of  the  Reformatory,  Dec.  20,  1884.] 

This  meeting  is  conducted  by  the  Superintendent.  It  is  one  of  his 
own  original  devices,  for  interesting  his  wards  and  doing  them  good  on 
the  Lord's  day  It  has  come  into  its  present  shape  by  growth,  but  has 
always  been  non-religious.  There  is  such  singing  as  suits  the  audience, 
but  otherwise  there  are  no  devotional  exercises. 

The  first  grade  is  the  honorary  grade.  Its  members  must  all  have 
been  in  the  Reformatory  a  number  of  months  and  earned  their  promo- 
tion. Attendance  upon  this  service  therefore  is  not  compulsory,  but  is 
one  of  the  privileges,  honors  and  rewards  of  good  conduct,  and  is  so 
regarded  by  hundreds  of  men. 

I'he  meeting  corresponds  somewhat  to  the  family  department  of  a 
good  religious  newspaper.  Those  pages  rarely  contain  a  sermon,  but 
still  must  always  be  full  of  fresh,  entertaining,  instructive  and  quicken- 
ing matter. 

As  a  rule  there  is  a  new  speaker  every  Sunday.  The  speakers  have 
generally  been  ministers,  but  by  no  means  always.  A  sermon  is  not 
commonly  the  thing  wanted  at  this  meeting,  although  the  substance  of 
a  practical  sermon,  thrown  into  the  form  of  an  earnest  popular  platform 
address,  has  often  been  very  successful.  Generally  this  address,  in  its 
substance,  form,  length,  etc.,  is  more  like  a  lyceum  lecture.  Topics  of 
travel  and  biography  have  been  found  very  useful.    But  the  utmost 
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varietj''  of  subjects,  relating  to  science,  art,  discovery,  ethics,  reform, 
manufactures,  commerce,  etc.,  etc.,  have  all  been  found  serviceable. 

Although  the  meeting  is  not  in  form  religious,  it  is  believed  that 
preachers  who  have  spent  the  entire  day  here  have  sometimes  done 
their  best  work  in  the  afternoon.  They  are  received  and  honored  as 
friends,  and  the  meeting  is  especially  free  from  professional  and  other 
prejudices.  We  all  know  that  truth  often  sways  us  most  when  we  are, 
in  a  manner,  off  our  guard. 

The  audience  are  free  to  applaud,  if  they  like,  and  they  support  the 
speaker  with  a  good  degree  of  enthusiasm.  They  will  appreciate  the 
same  lecture  that  a  first-class  New  England  lyceum  audience  demands, 
and  the  speaker  should  give  them  his  best. 

This  account  of  the  first-grade  meeting  may  be  more 
fully  understood,  perhaps,  if  I  add  the  following  partial  list 
of  the  topics  of  this  year  which  1  have  preserved :  Zobehr 
Pa^a,  The  *' Mistakes"  of  Moses,  Mexico,  Expression  and 
Emotion  in  the  Human  Face,  Sound,  Hopes  of  a  Better  Life 
in  this  World,  Madagasca,  A  Country  Village,  You  and  I, 
Narcotics,  Tariff,  Impressions  Abroad,  Inventions,  Memorial 
Day,  India,  Presentation  of  Copy  of  Raphael's  Madonna  by 
the  W.  C.  T.  U.  of  Middlesex  County,  Windows  of  Char- 
acter, Total  Abstinence  at  the  Bar  of  Common  Sense, 
Influence  of  Education,  Sweden  and  Norway,  The  New 
West,  Rome  and  her  Imperial  Ruins,  Amos  Lawrence, 
Horace  Mann,  Charles  Sumner,  Samuel  G.  Howe,  Modern 
Prophets,  Personal  Reminiscences,  Success,  India,  General 
Logan,  Ancient  Rome,  Beneficence,  Bryant,  The  Effect  of 
Moderate  Drinking,  Industry  and  American  Civilization, 
The  Cruise  of  the  Monadnock,  Wit  and  Humor,  Evidences 
of  the  Existence  of  God. 

I  should  think  that  during  this  year  we  had  had  the 
largest,  most  thoughtful,  and  perhaps  the  most  useful  Sab- 
bath afternoon  meetings  of  all  the  years  thus  far. 

Sunday  evenings  during  this  year,  as  previously,  have 
brought  us  some  of  the  best  religious  work  of  the  day.  We 
have  had  during  all  of  this  year  two  Sunday  evening  meet- 
ings, instead  of  one,  as  at  first.  In  June,  1887,  a  small 
temperance  league  was  formed.  A  few  kitchen  men  united 
together  in  taking  the  total  abstinence  pledge.  They  roomed 
in  a  portion  of  the  prison  where  their  doors  faced  each  other 
across  a  hall,  and  some  of  their  first  meetings,  so  to  speak. 
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were  held  without  their  doors  being  unlocked.  They  all 
drew  up  their  chairs  to  their  doors,  and  one  of  their  number 
read  from  the  life  of  Jerry  McAulay,  and  the  rest  listened. 
They  were  afterwards,  for  greater  convenience,  allowed  to 
meet  in  one  of  the  lecture-rooms.  Early  in  this  year,  1888, 
some  of  their  leading  members,  full  of  zeal,  determined  to 
urge  their  work  more  earnestly  still.  Certain  advantages 
desired  by  them  were  granted  by  the  administration,  and 
the  result  is  to-day  a  large  and  very  prosperous  temperance 
meeting  every  Sunday  evening.  They  have  an  audience  of 
over  a  hundred,  and  just  at  this  time  their  influence  seems 
to  me  especially  good.  I  think  that  any  candid  visitor 
would  be  impressed  with  the  sincerity  of  their  present  pur- 
pose to  abstain. 

The  Young  Men's  Association  still  holds  on  its  way  with 
good  success.  At  the  time  of  this  writing  they  have  cele- 
brated their  third  anniversary,  and  have  entered  upon  the 
fourth  year  of  such  a  history  that  I  know  not  where  to  look 
for  the  parallel  of  it  among  the  records  of  any  prisons. 

These  Sunday  evening  popular  religious  meetings  now  have 
their  eighth  president.  A  few  words  in  regard  to  these  men, 
and  the  influence  of  them,  may  help  to  illustrate  the  meet- 
ings. Their  names  are  now  before  me.  I  withhold  these, 
and  speak  of  the  men,  not  in  the  order  of  their  service. 

One  was  a  state-prison  man,  convicted  of  a  serious  ofience, 
and  transferred  here.  He  is  now  a  successful  and  honored 
business  man  in  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  New  England.  He 
holds  a  position  requiring  much  confidence  in  him  on  the 
part  of  his  employers,  and  he  has  held  this  same  position  for 
a  couple  of  years. 

Another,  sentenced  for  four  years  and  coming  to  us  with 
an  unfortunate  record,  became  interested  in  the  meetings 
while  here  and  enjoyed  much  confidence  of  the  oflScers. 
He  has  now  been  out  the  greater  part  of  a  year.  He  is  not 
a  thrifty  man,  but  thus  far  since  his  release  he  has  com- 
manded respect  for  his  upright  intentions. 

Another,  surrounded  by  family  friends  of  social  influence, 
is  working  along  nobly,  and  bids  fair  to  outgrow  a  calamity 
in  his  youth,  which  under  diflFerent  treatment  from  that 
which  he  received  here  might  have  left  him  crippled  for  life. 
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Another  of  these  leaders  of  our  meetings  was  formerly 
well-nigh  destroyed  by  his  appetite  for  strong  drink.  His 
history  was  sad,  very  sad  indeed.  But  he  too  has  resumed 
a  place  requiring  business  ability  and  the  confidence  of 
others. 

Another,  also  a  victim  of  strong  drink,  during  the  con- 
siderable period  since  his  release,  has,  I  fear,  been  for  a  time 
nearer  than  he  ought  to  have  been  to  the  limit  of  safety,  but 
he  is  still  holding  on  his  way. 

Another  is  doing  well,  and  is  looking  hopefully  forward. 
Another,  giving  himself  to  secular  business  with  much  en- 
ergy, was  called  away  from  it  to  be  a  leader  in  important 
moral  work.  He  was  made  one  of  the  managers  of  the 
prohibitory  campaign  in  the  county  of  his  residence.  In 
this  work,  beside  being  a  prominent  campaign  speaker,  he 
edits  a  lively  weekly  paper.  He  has  also  been  furnished 
with  a  local  preacher's  license,  and  those  who  knew  him 
while  here  will  not  doubt  that  he  is  doing  no  small  amount 
of  good  wherever  he  is. 

These  are  the  men,  and  all  of  the  men,  who  have  stood  at 
the  head  of  this  society  thus  far,  and  been  released.  And  I 
am  sure  they  would  all  deem  it  a  privilege  to  testify  to-day 
that  these  meetings  were  a  great  help  to  them,  and  that  some 
of  the  memories  of  them  are  likely  always  to  remain  among 
the  most  precious  of  their  lives.  Whether,  or  how  long, 
these  men,  or  any  of  us,  will  continue  to  do  well,  of  course 
none  can  tell ;  but  concerning  some  of  them  at  least,  I,  for 
one,  feel  as  confident  of  their  making  an  honorable  record  in 
the  future  as  that  other  association  officers  outside  will  do 
so.  And  I  believe  they  would  say  now,  that  from  the  hour 
when,  in  the  prisoner's  dock,  they  heard  the  judge  pronounce 
a  degrading  and  crushing  sentence,  until  this  day,  nothing 
has  strengthened  them  more  for  life's  battle  than  the  relig- 
ious work  they  were  permitted  to  do  in  this  meeting. 

As  these  lines  are  written  the  account  of  the  tragic  end  of 
one  of  our  former  members  is  put  before  me.  He  was  a 
young  man  of  good  social  connections,  and  so  sensitive  to 
the  mortification  of  meeting  old  friends  with  the  stain  of  a 
prison  upon  him  as  to  feel  that  suicide  would  be  preferable, 
if  moral  considerations  could  be  left  out.     In  a  catastrophe 
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he  had  himself  escaped  from  the  explosion  and  the  fire; 
but  finding  that  others  were  less  fortunate,  he  went  back 
through  the  flames  to  rescue  a  comrade.  In  this  he  suc- 
ceeded, but  at  a  terrible  cost.  He  has  left  behind  him,  how- 
ever, strong  testimony  to  the  religious  influence  he  felt  here. 
And  I  have  little  doubt  that  in  this  testimony  he  referred 
partly,  perhaps  chiefly,  to  these  Sunday  evening  meetings 
conducted  by  the  young  men.  Surely,  greater  love  hath  no 
man  than  this,  that  a  man  lay  down  his  life  for  his  friend. 

In  speaking  of  our  public  worship  in  the  chapel,  special 
mention  should  be  made  of  our  indebtedness  to  the  accom- 
plished organist,  the  wife  of  an  oflScer,  and  to  our  eflScient 
prisoner  choir. 

Before  leaving  this  partial  sketch  of  the  Sabbath  in  the 
Beformatory,  I  desire  to  acknowledge  the  great  asristance 
all  these  meetings  have  received  from  the  deep  interest  the 
Superintendent  has  taken  in  them,  and  also  other  officers  of 
his  staff.  The  cordiality  which  prevails  regarding  them,  as 
I  suppose,  all  through  the  institution,  the  reciprocal,  liberal 
disposition  as  regards  all  the  meetings,  must  be  due,  in  part, 
to  the  direct  and  indirect  influence  of  the  administration  and 
of  the  large  number  of  officers,  representing  many  different 
tendencies  of  thought.  I  believe  the  Reformatory  would 
suffer  loss  if  this  cordiality  should  be  heedlessly  interrupted, 
or  if  it  should  fail  to  be  still  further  cultivated.  And  my 
endeavor  has  been  to  make  the  general  service  not  only 
undenominational,  as  regards  the  smaller  sects,  but  also  non- 
partisan as  regards  any  great  and  main  line  by  which 
Christendom  may  be  divided. 

The  Week-Day  Keltgious  Work 
Of  the  Reformatory  has  been   somewhat   larger  this  year 
than  formerly.     There  is  now  some  religious  service  occur- 
ring regularly  every  day  in  the  week  except  Mondays. 

On  Tuesdays  there  is  a  meeting  an  hour  before  the  even- 
ing school  session.  On  Wednesdays  there  is  a  meeting  of 
two  hours  in  the  evening ;  on  Thursdays  an  hour  before  the 
evening  school  session,  and  on  Fridays  the  same.  On  Sat- 
urdays the  meeting  is  held  in  the  afternoon,  in  recreation 
time.     These  meetings,  of  course,  are  all  voluntary.     Some 
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of  them  as  yet  are  small  in  numbers.  Those  on  Tuesdays 
and  Thursdays  are  probably  the  largest  voluntary  meetings 
in  the  institution ,  except  Sunday  mass.  This  service  is 
familiar,  and  chiefly  conducted  by  myself,  with  the  aid  of 
abundant  choral  singing.  In  this  musical  service  I  have 
been  a  long  time  greatly  indebted  to  the  patience  and  fidelity 
of  two  prisoners,  —  one  our  vocal  leader  and  soloist  there, 
the  other  our  exquisite  pianist. 

Sometimes  I  lecture  briefly.  Sometimes  I  read  from 
correspondence  with  ex-prisoners  or  friends  of  prisoners. 
Sometimes  we  take  up  a  practical  moral  or  ethical  question 
that  has  arisen  in  the  prison.  Oft^n  a  visiting  friend  gives 
us  a  profitable  address.  Several  delegates  to  the  recent 
Prison  Congress  favored  us  in -this  way.  But  we  always 
mean  to  include  a  Bible  reading  and  devotional  exercises. 
Just  now  we  are  having  a  brief  series  of  talks  by  practical 
business  men,  upon  *^  Maxims  and  Principles  that  have 
Helped  Me."  It  is  given  mostly  by  Boston  merchants,  who 
kindly  come  out  to  tell  in  an  informal  way  something  of 
what  they  have  found  morally  helpful  to  business  success. 

On  Wednesday  evenings  the  meeting  is  entirely  conducted 
by  the  prisoners'  prayer  meeting  organization.  I  commonly 
go  in,  for  a  little  time,  at  least.  The  members,  however, 
have  laid  hold  of  Officer  Russell,  so  to  speak,  who  is  almost 
always  present,  and  in  an  informal  way  have  installed  him 
as  a  patron  of  this  meeting  (as  also  of  the  Sunday  evening 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  service). 

On' Friday  evenings  the  teachers  of  the  Bible  class  and  a 
few  others  assemble  for  a  preparatory  study  of  the  coming 
lesson.  This  meeting  is  small,  but  there  is  assembled  at 
the  same  early  hour,  in  another  room,  the  Anti-Tobacco 
League.  This  meeting  is  composed  of  a  hundred  of  the 
younger  members  of  the  institution,  who  stimulate  one 
another  to  entire  abstinence  from  tobacco,  while  here,  on 
principle,  and  as  a  permanent  rule  of  life.  Although  tobacco 
is  forbidden  and  contraband  in  the  Reformatory,  neverthe- 
less a  very  little  of  it  is  probably  enough  to  keep  alive  the 
habit  of  using  it,  unless  moral  opposition  to  it  is  cultivated. 
I  have  therefore  aided  these  young  men  all  I  could  in 
contending  against  this  narcotic. 
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On  Saturdays  the  prayer  meeting  only  invites  such  as 
feel  a  positive  interest  to  come,  and  such  as  will  take  some 
part  in  the  service.  Moreover,  as  already  implied,  it  comes 
in  competition  with  the  privilege,  and  often  with  the  neces- 
sity, of  out-of-door  recreation.  For  such  reasons  this  is 
relatively  a  small  meeting.  But  like  many  similar  ones 
outside,  it  may  have  an  influence  not  always  proportional 
to  its  numerical  size. 

These  meetings  have  now  been  in  operation  so  long,  and 
I  have  studied  them  so  carefully,  that  I  feel  assured  that 
they  point  to  the  possibility  and  the  advantage  of  voluntary 
daily  religious  services  in  the  prison ;  such  services  as  would 
call  together  a  considerat)le  portion  of  the  prison  population, 
and  interest  and  benefit  those  assembled. 

All  that  I  see  in  the  operation  of  the  methods  of  this 
institution  goes  to  prove  the  superiority  of  the  social  method 
of  dealing  with  prisoners.  It  is  not  true  that  prisoners  will 
entirely  abuse  social  privileges  if  they  are  allowed  them. 
In  several  years*  experience  here  prisoners  have  never,  I 
believe,  once  abused  their  great  social  opportunities  in  a 
rebellious  way,  or  in  any  violent  way.  And  what  abuses 
there  have  been  have  by  no  means  balanced  the  great  advan- 
tages of  those  privileges.  Prisoners  prize  them  very  highly 
indeed,  and  they  understand  perfectly  that  they  have  much 
at  stake  as  regards  their  continuance.  They  virtually  com- 
bine, not  against  the  administration,  but  rather  on  the  side 
of  the  administration,  for  the  preservation  of  them.  If  any 
of  their  own  number  would  put  those  privileges  in  serious 
peril,  against  such  they  combine  strenuously,  and  they 
frown  them  down.  They  expel  them  from  their  meetings. 
In  effective  ways,  often  in  very  ingenious  ways,  they  inflict 
other  penalties  upon  them. 

That  prisoners  contaminate  one  another  under  the  system 
used  here,  to  any  extent  comparable  to  that  in  which  they 
benefit  one  another,  I  have  not  discovered  any  reason  to 
believe.  If  they  do  contaminate  one  another,  it  is  when 
they  meet,  as  you  try  to  prevent  their  meeting,  as  idlers, 
loaferishly.  Especially  is  it  in  those  stolen  interviews,  and 
in  that  clandestine  intercourse,  which  no  prison  discipline 
can  always  prevent,  and  which  increase  in  their  noxiousness 
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with  the  rigor  of  such  rules  as  most  deny  our  innocent 
human  instincts.  That  prisoners  for  whom  little  or  nothing 
is  done  morally  and  intellectually  should  have  unprofitable 
or  even  vile  talk  together  when  they  meet  is  to  be  expected. 
But  the  remedy  for  such  evils  is  not  necessarily  isolation. 
Occupy  them  so  fully  with  wisely-chosen  labor,  and  with 
good  reading,  and  stimulating  address  and  moral  appeal, 
that  they  will  be  constrained  to  talk  about  what  they  are 
doing  and  what  they  hear. 

I  hope  for  the  time  to  come  when  a  considerable  portion 
of  this  population  will  assemble  gladly  every  day  in  the  year 
for  spiritual  sympathy  and  quickening  devotion. 

Our  special  literary  lecture  courlb  this  past  season  cov- 
ered eleven  evenings,  and  was  highly  appreciated.  The 
names  of  the  lecturers  are  included  in  the  following  list  of 
those  who  have  come  from  abroad  to  preach  in  our  pulpit, 
or  to  lecture  in  the  chapel,  or  to  address  our  first-grade 
meeting,  or  to  speak  on  some  other  similar  occasion.  Some 
of  them  have  spoken  to  us  more  than  once :  — 

His  Excellency  Governor  Ames ;  His  Honor  Lieut.-Governor 
Brackett;  Rev.  W.  R.  Alger  of  Boston;  Rev.  F.  B.  Allen  of 
Boston;  Mrs.  d'Arcambal  of  Michigan;  Chaplain  Barnes  of 
Charlestown;  W,  S.  Blanchard,  Esq.,  of  Concord;  Rev.  A.  H. 
Bradford,  D.D.,  of  New  Jersey ;  Miss  Brainard  of  South  Carolina ; 
Rev.  C.  S.  Brooks  of  Fitchburg;  Rev.  Phillips  Brooks,  D.D.,  of 
Boston ;  Rev.  B.  R.  Bulkeley  of  Concord ;  Rev.  J.  S.  Bush  of 
Concord ;  President  Chapen  of  Tufts  College  ;  Rev.  John  Chaftiber- 
lin  of  New  York;  H.  W.  Chaplin,  Esq.,  Prison  Commissioner; 
Mr.  Darius  Cobb  of  Boston ;  Rev.  Robert  Collyer  of  New  York ; 
Captain  J.  Crawford  of  New  Mexico;  Rev.  M.  M.  Dana,  D.D., 
of  Lowell ;  Rev.  W.  A.  DePew  of  Concord ;  Rev.  L.  E.  DeWitt 
of  Leominster ;  Rev.  S.  W.  Dike  of  Auburndale  ;  Rev.  C.  F.  Dole 
of  Jamaica  Plain ;  Rev.  J.  F.  Dutton  of  Concord ;  Rev.  Dr.  Fair- 
banks of  India ;  Rev.  J.  L.  Fowle  of  Bulgaria ;  Rev.  O.  P.  Gifford, 
D.D.,  of  Boston;  Rev.  J.  B.  Green  of  Gloucester;  Rev.  J.  W. 
Hamilton,  D.D.,  of  Boston ;  A.  S.  Hardy,  Esq.,  of  Boston;  Rev. 
H.  L.  Hastings  of  Boston ;  Rev.  Mr.  Haven  of  Boston ;  Rev.  G. 
H.  Hiekox  of  Michigan ;  Mrs.  E.  Trask  Hill  of  Boston ;  Mrs.  E. 
L.  Homans,  Prison  Commissioner;  Miss  C.  W.  Hunt  of  Utah; 
Rev.  Henry  Hyde  of  Greenfield;  Chaplain  Jaggar  of  Connecti- 
cut; Hon.  J.  A.  Lane  of  Boston;   Mrs.  Mary  A.  Livermore  of 
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Melrose ;  Mr.  O.  M.  Lord  of  Boston  ;  Hon.  Geo.  A.  Marden  of 
Lowell ;  Rev.  A.  D.  Mayo  of  Boston ;  Rev.  R.  Meredith  of  Leo- 
minster; Chaplain  Milligan  of  Pennsylvania;  Col.  Daniel  Need- 
ham  of  Groton ;  Rev.  A.  F.  Newton  of  Marlborough ;  Rev.  D. 
A.  Newton  of  Stoneham  ;  Mr.  Charles  Parker  of  Arlington  ;  Rev. 
H.  J.  Patrick  of  West  Newton ;  Chaplain  Phillips  of  Rhode 
Island  ;  Hon.  Joseph  G.  Pollard  of  Woburn  ;  L.  T.  Powers,  Esq., 
of  Boston;  Rev.  J.  M.  Pullman,  D.D.,  of  Lynn;  Ret.  G.  Rey- 
nolds of  Concord;  Mrs.  H.  C.  Rolfe  of  Concord;  George 
Sanderson,  Esq.,  of  Boston;  Prof.  Skinner  of  Institute  Tech- 
nology; Rev.  S.  J.  Spalding,  D.D.,  of  Newburyport;  Rev.  H.  G. 
Spaulding  of  Boston ;  Rev.  S.  L.  B.  Speare  of  Vermont ;  A.  L. 
Spring,  Esq.,  of  Boston;  Rev.  C.  A.  Staples  of  Lexington; 
Rev.  Dr.  Thorndike  of  Boston;  Prof.  E.  P.  Thwing,  M.D., 
Ph.D.,  of  Brooklyn;  Rev.  J.  W.  Wellman,  D.D.,  of  Maiden; 
Rev.  A.  E.  White  of  Cambridge;  Rev.  Fred.  H.  Wines,  D.D., 
of  Illinois ;  Rev.  W.  C.  Wood  of  Boston. 

**Our  Paper,"  the  newspaper  organ  of  the  Reformatory, 
I  have  contributed  to  less  frequently  during  this  year 
than  in  former  years.  The  paper  seems  to  me  to  be 
gaining  with  age  in  good  qualities  and  in  beneficent  influ- 
ence. It  is  certainly  one  of  the  chief  moral  agencies  of 
the  Reformatory,  and,  as  I  have  many  ways  of  knowing,  wins 
the  respect  and  admiration  of  good  judges  continually.  It 
rebukes  the  sins  of  prisoners,  quickens  their  consciences, 
warms  their  hearts,  and  cheers  their  lives.  It  does  much 
beside. 

This  year,  more  than  any  previous  one,  as  I  judge,  has 
witnessed  a  disposition  abroad  to  render  personal  aid  in  our 
work  here.  Many  persons,  strangers  as  well  as  acquaint- 
ances, have  applied  for  information  as  to  what  they  could 
do  to  help  prisoners.  In  connection  with  Prisoners'  Sunday 
a  number  of  persons  in  diff*eient  parts  of  the  State  made 
such  a  request,  moved  thereto  by  the  sermons  they  heard. 

The  following  is  a  partial  list  of  newspapers  that  have 
been  freely  sent  to  the  Reformatory  the  past  year:  ''The 
Christian  Register,"  ''  The  Christian  Leader,"  *'  The  Watch- 
man," ''The  Golden  Rule,"  "  Zion's  Herald,"  "The  Tem- 
perance Cause,"  *'  Our  Dumb  Animals." 

Mr.  J.  H.  Symonds  of  Woburn  has  sent  us  from  month 
to  month  a   large   and   finely  selected  and  very  valuable 
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amount  of  the  newest  and  best,  illustrated  and  plain,  do- 
mestic and  foreign  magazines  and  papers,  fresh  from  the 
counter. 

I  have  not  referred  to  any  obstacles  in  our  way.  This  is 
not  because  they  are  small  or  few.  Not  speaking  of  obsta- 
cles I  have  met  within  myself,  some  of  the  most  astonishing 
and  overwhelming  disappointments  of  the  year  have  come 
through  the  power  of  strong  drink.  It  has  sometimes 
seemed  as  if  certain  hope  was  impossible  for  a  mature  man 
going  out  from  here  into  the  world  again,  whose  former  life 
was  spent  under  the  46D^o>^'zing  thraldom  of  rum.  If  I 
were  so  related  to  a  drunkard  as  to  have  every  conceivable 
motive  to  give  him  good  advice,  I  think  I  would  counsel  him 
to  be  sent  here,  rather  than  to  any  other  institution  of  any 
kind  of  which  I  know.  Nevertheless,  we  have  seen  so  much 
here  of  the  incomprehensible  power  of  strong  drink  over 
such  men,  that  I  could  feel  nd  certain  hope  for  him  when  he 
left  us,  save  as  I  was  confident  that  Divine  power  had 
wrought  a  change  in  him,  such  as  no  man  and  no  institution 
can  ever  work. 

And  yet  our  trouble  is  not  rum,  but  deeper.  It  is  sin  in 
the  prisoner's  heart,  and  likewise  in  the  hearts  of  men  out- 
side, so  that  when  he  goes  back  into  society  again  he  is 
tempted  on  every  hand,  from  without  as  well  as  within,  and 
those  that  are  strong  will  not  bear  the  burdens  of  the  weak. 
It  is  the  un-Christlikeness  of  us  all. 

Nevertheless  our  part  is  to  keep  on  patiently  putting 
inducements  and  persuasions  and  enlightenment,  and  all 
good  things  in  the  way  of  prisoners,  knowing  that  our  labor 
is  not  in  vain. 

Respectfully, 

WILLIAM  J.    BATT, 

Moral  Instructor, 
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PHYSICIAN'S  REPORT. 


Massachusetts  Reformatoky,  Concord,  Oct.  1,  1888. 
To  the  Board  of  Prison  Commissioners. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  —  I  hereby  present  the  fourth 
annual  report  of  the  medical  department  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Reformatory. 

Patients  admitted  to  the  hospital  during  the  year,        .        .        .  312 

Whole  number  of  days'  residence  in  the  hospital,         .        .        .  2,822 

Average  residence  of  each  patient  in  the  hospital,        .        .        .9  days. 

J^argest  number  of  patients  in  the  hospital,  Jan.  30,  Feb.  2,        .  23 

patients  discharged  from  the  hospital, 309 

^p^atients  discharged  cured,  or  able  to  work, 303 

patients  disclxargod  on  permit, 2 

Pa  £^'^'its  cli^cliarged,  transfcired  to  lunatic  hoapital,     .         *        ,  1 

Dej»'^'^^  ^"  hospital, 2 

Deaf;fi^  *\V  i^uicide,    ,         , 1 

Patiel^ts  rt^malniTig  in  ho.spital  Sept.  30, 1885,        ...        -  3 

Kumber  of  attendants  in  hoapitalj ,  4 

Kumber  ^Pi'b^tig  for  treatment,  outside  of  hospital,    ,        ,        .  4,946 

Average  daily  appUt^iitions  for  treatment, 15 

NtLoil^t^^  *^^  day&  in  ^vhich  men  were  excused  from  labor,     ,        *  279 

j^jjjiiber  c'f  hours  allowed  men  on  "sick  walk ,^'     .        .        ,        *  148 

Numbi^fV  of  days  iu  whidi  a  man  Avas  in  '*siok  room,"  ,        *        ,  87 

i^e^ci'iptif>i^s  svrittcn  for  men  outifido  of  hospital,         .         ,         ,  1,215 

for  men  outside  of  hospital,       ,        ,        ,  204 

for  men  in  hospital,      .        ,        .        .        .  2B5 

\nted, 468 

^here  were  no  patients  in  the  hospital,  viz. :  — 

""     L^Tune  30,  July  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  13,  18,  19,  20,  21, 
k5,  21,  24,  25,  26  and  27, 


4^ 

I 


)r,  Hazleton,  examiner  in  lunacy, 

ie  transfer  of  Thomas  Kyan  to  a 
Byaa  Tvas  transferred  April  18, 


fBEATHS, 


Fhthisis. 

Suicide, 

Disease  of  mastoid  calk. 
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Diseases  Treated  in  Hospital. 


Medical. 

- 

Rheumatism,  sciatic,    . 

2 

Alcoholism, . 

41 

Tonsillitis,    , 

.      104 

Asthma, 

1 

Bronchitis,  acute. 

13 

Surgical. 

Bronchitis,  chronic. 

1 

Abscess, 

3 

Catarrh,  chronic, . 

1 

Abscess,  anal. 

6 

Colic,  intestinal,  . 

1 

Abscess,  cold. 

1 

Conjunctivitis,  acut«,   . 

1 

Abscess,  palmar, . 

1 

Diarrhoea,     . 

3 

Abscess  of  tonsil. 

11 

Dyspepsia,  acute, 

10 

Amputation  of  finger,  . 

1 

Eczema, 

1 

Bruise, .... 

8 

Fever,  scarlet, 

7 

Erysipelas,  . 

4 

Febricula,     . 

4 

Furuncle,      . 

2 

Insanity, 

3 

Fistula  in  ano. 

1 

Laryngitis,  acute, 

1 

Hemorrhage,  pulmonary, 

1 

Malaria, 

14 

Hip  disease, . 

1 

Miscellaneous, 

15 

Paraphimosis, 

1 

Malingerer, . 

3 

Scald,   .... 

1 

Neuralgia,    .        ... 

1 

Sprain,. 

10 

Neurosthenia, 

1 

Strain,  .... 

2 

Nostalgia,     .        .        . 

1 

Ulcer,  chronic,      . 

1 

Opium  habit, 

1 

Ulceration  of  cornea,  . 

6 

Pericarditis,  acute, 

1 

Wound,  contused. 

2 

Peritonitis,  circumscribed,   . 

1 

Wound,  incised,   . 

7 

Phthisis,       .        . 

2 

Wound,  lacerated, 

2 

Bheumatism,  acute, 

7 

Diseases  Treated  Outside  of  Hospital. 


Medical. 

Abscess  of  tonsil. 

2 

Bronchitis,  acute. 

20 

Abscess,  anal. 

1 

Conjunctivitis,  acute,  . 

10 

Abscess,  axillary, 

2 

Colic,  intestinal,  . 

4 

Abscess,  palmar, . 

1 

Diarrhoea,     . 

2 

Bruise, .... 

2 

Dyspepsia,  acute. 

2 

Erysipelas,  . 

1 

Eczema, 

1 

Furuncle,     . 

11 

Neuralgia,    . 

1 

Foreign  body  in  eye,    . 

5 

Neuralgia,  intestinal,  . 

2 

Gonorrhoea,  . 

2 

Pediculosis,  pubis, 

2 

Hernia, 

11 

Phthisis, 

1 

Stricture  of  urethra,    . 

2 

Rheumatism,  acute,     . 

2 

Sprain, 

6 

Tonsillitis,   . 

1 

Syphilis,  tertiary, 

1 

Urticaria, 

5 

Teeth,  extracted. 

177 

Wound,  contused. 

5 

Surgical, 

Wound,  incised,   . 

14 

Abscess,  alveolar, 

3 

Wound,  punctured, 

3 
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During  the  winter  there  was  an  outbreak  of  scarlet-fever, 
which  was  confined  to  seven  cases.  These  patients  all 
recovered,  and  with  one  exception  without  complications. 
One  case  was  followed  by  acute  pericarditis,  which  made  a 
good  recovery.  The  Superintendent  furnished  all  needed 
assistance.  The  patients  were  removed  to  the  *'  banquet 
hall,"  off  the  Superintendent's  residence,  and  fumigation  and 
disinfection  were  employed,  as  required  by  law.  In  placing 
these  patients  in  this  room,  the  family  of  the  Superintendent 
incurred  some  risk,  and  this  method  of  isolation  would 
hardly  be  safe  in  case  of  an  outbreak  of  small-pox.  I  wish 
to  place  before  you,  for  your  consideration,  the  lack  of  a 
suitable  building  for  the  isolation  of  contagious  diseases  at 
this  institution. 

It  occasionally  happens  that  we  have  a  man  insane,  feign- 
ing insanity,  or  suffering  from  delirium  tremens,  who  cannot 
be  properly  cared  for  in  our  large  hospital  ward.  Owing  to 
the  lack  of  a  suitable  room  in  the  hospital  for  the  retention 
of  this  class  of  patients  for  treatment  or  observation  we  find 
it  necessary  to  lock  them  up  in  the  strong  room  in  the 
^^arch,"  where  they  cannot  be  under  the  immediate  eye  of 
the  officer.  During  the  past  year  one  man  committed  sui- 
cide, while  retained  in  one  of  these  rooms  for  observation.* 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  suitable  room  should  be  built  in  the 
hospital,  in  which  this  class  of  patients  can  be  temporarily 
retained  for  treatment  and  observation. 

During  the  year  past  the  health  of  the  inmates  has  been, 
as  usual,  good. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

GEORGE  E.   TITCOMB, 

Physician, 


^^    \ 
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SCHOOL  OFFICER'S  KEPORT. 


Massachusetts  Reformatory,  Oct.  1, 1888. 
To  Col.  Gardiner  Tufts,  Superintendent  Massachusetts  Reformatory, 

My  third  annual  report  of  the  Reformatory  School  is  here- 
with respectfully  submitted.  Our  grades  and  divisions  of 
the  school  are  practically  as  they  were  last  year.  The 
improvement  in  our  work  over  last  year  is  notable,  for  all 
our  teachers,  with  one  exception,  are  employed  from  outside 
the  Eeformatory.  By  this  change  our  corps  of  instructors 
is  elevated  above  the  influence  that  one  inmate  might  haye 
over  another,  and  the  teachers  that  have  remained  two  years 
or  more  are  better  qualified,  by  reason  of  their  experience, 
and  in  another  respect  a  gradual  change  has  been  wrought 
for  the  better. 

You  will  remember,  when  the  school  first  opened  here, 
anu  for  some  time  afterward,  all  that  entered  did  so  from 
choice ;  but  experience  clearly  demonstrated  the  fact  that 
there  should  be  something  more  than  a  choice  in  the  matter, 
hence  compulsory  methods  were  adopted  more  than  a  year 
ago.  It  required  some  time  to  disabuse  the  minds  of  the 
inmates  of  the  idea  of  a  choice  in  the  matter  of  attending 
school,  but  now  a  complete  change  has  taken  place  in  this 
respect,  and  a  cheerful  obedience  to  all  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations governing  the  school  is  obtained  from  all,  with  few 
exceptions. 

When  the  gong  sounds  the  school  hour  at  7  p.m.,  the 
pupils  go  from  their  rooms  to  the  classes  as  promptly  as 
they  do  to  their  several  workshops,  and  it  now  seems  to  be 
a  settled  fact  with  all  that  our  school  has  come  to  stay. 

The  whole  number  that  have  received  school  instruction 
during  the  past  year  is  1,100,  graded  and  divided  into  14 
classes,  under  the  instruction  of  9  teachers.  In  the  Reform- 
atory to-day  there  are  687,  in  the  school  550,  leaving  137 
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non-attendants.  We  have  a  good  reason  to  give  why  these 
are  not  induded  on  the  school  roll.  Every  available  place 
in  the  histitution  is  now  occupied  for  school  purposes,  and 
it  may  also  be  said  that  a  large  portion  of  these  men  excused 
have  a  good  common  school  education,  and  many  of  them 
more  than  that  even,  while  a  few  are  excused  on  account  of 
bodily  infirmities. 

The  school  is  graded  as  follows  :  Advanced,  intermediate, 
primary  and  illiterate  classes.  The  advanced  portion  num- 
bers about  100 ;  intermediate,  200 ;  primary  and  illiterate 
classes,  190 ;  singing  school,  90,  60  of  the  singing  school 
attending  other  classes.  The  number  of  illiterates  who  have 
received  instruction  during  the  year  is  68.  Of  this  number 
6  have  advanced  to  the  Fourth  Reader,  30  to  the  Third 
Reader;  29  to  the  Second  Reader,  and  3  remain  in  the 
primer.  Illiteracy  is  very  common  among  the  French 
Canadians.  Indeed,  it  is  a  rare  thing  to  find  one  that  can 
read  and  write,  even  in  his  own  language.  It  will  be 
observed  by  the  above  statement  that  these  young  men  are 
making  great  improvement.  There  has  been  scarcely  an 
instance  of  indiflference  or  stubbornness  in  this  class. 

Intermediate. 

I  may  say,  in  regard  to  the  results  of  examinations  held 
in  the  last  sessions  of  September,  of  the  intermediate  classes, 
that  they  are  very  significant,  from  the  fact  that  twenty-five 
per  centv  only  failed  to  reach  the  required  standard  of  sixty- 
five  per  cent. 

In  connection  with  penmanship  the  other  studies  pursued 
are  history  (United  States),  language,  embracing  the  study 
of  elementary  composition,  and  spelling  and  arithmetic. 

Civil  Government  Class. 
Of  the  class  in  Civil  Government  I  wish  to  say  that  it  has 
made  considerable  progress.  It  has  been  lately  organized, 
and  is  now  under  the  instruction  of  an  efficient  teacher.  No 
text-books  are  used,  but  the  method  of  study  has  been 
*'  talks"  by  the  teacher,  from  which  the  scholars  have  taken 
*«  notes."  This  plan  appears  to  work  well,  as  it  renders  the 
scholars  more  attentive^  since  they  have  their  notes  alone  to 
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depend  upon,  and  if  they  neglect  these  they  fail  in  their 
work.  In  this  manner  the  principle  in  the  organization  of 
and  method  of  conducting  the  government  of  States  in  gen- 
eral, and  of  Massachusetts  in  particular,  has  been  explained 
to  them.  During  the  last  few  weeks  of  the  year  the  national 
government  system  has  been  studied,  taking  the  United 
States  Constitution  as  the  basis,  and  progress  is  being  made 
in  this.  Questions  in  review,  calling  for  written  answers, 
have  been  given  them  once  a  month,  and  these  examinations 
have  been  good  in  their  results.  As  a  fair  sample  of  the 
class  of  questions  given  them,  the  following,  taken  from 
the  last  examination,  are  presented :  — 

1.  What  is  the  duty  of  the  National  Legislative  Body?  What 
is  it  called,  and  into  what  branches  is  it  divided? 

2.  Answer  the  following  in  regard  to  both  a  Senator  and 
Representative :  What  is  his  term  of  office  ?  By  whom  is  he 
elected  ?    How  is  the  number  from  each  state  determined  ? 

5.  What  is  the  presiding  officer  of  the  National  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives called  ?  Of  the  Senate  ?  How  does  each  obtain  his 
office? 

7.  What  is  meant  by  "impeachment?"  By  whom  made? 
By  whom  tried? 

10.  Where  does  Congress  get  its  power,  and  how  is  it  ascer- 
tained what  power  it  has?  Name  some  of  the  powers  of  Con- 
gress. 

On  this  examination  only  one-fourth  of  the  whole  got  less 
than  ninety  per  cent.,  which  I  think  a  very  good  showing. 

Language  Class. 

This  class  in  language  has  in  view  the  instruction  of  those 
men  who  are  beyond  the  classes  in  reading  and  writing.  Its 
course  consists  of  exercises  in  English  Composition,  English 
Grammar,  and  the  history  of  the  English  language. 

Below  are  a  few  examination  questions  of  this  class  :  — 

1 .  What  is  language  ? 

2.  Describe,  with  map,  the  migration  of  the  races  into  Britain 
and  result  on  language,  civilization  and  religion. 

3.  Write  correctly  the  following  paragraph :  A  man  cannot 
speak  but  he  judges  himself  with  his  will  he  draws  his  portrait  to 
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the  eye  of  his  companion  by  every  word  every  opinion  reacts  on 
him  who  utters  it  it  is  a  thread  ball  thrown  at  a  mark  but  the 
other  end  remains  in  the  throwers  bag  or  rather  it  is  a  harpoon 
hurled  at  the  whale  unwinding  as  it  flies  a  coil  of  cord  in  the  boat 
•  and  if  the  harpoon  is  not  good  or  not  well  thrown  it  will  go  nigh 
to  cut  the  steersman  in  twain  or  to  sink  *the  boat. 

4.  What  percentage  of  Anglo-Saxon  words  is  contained  in  the 
above  ? 

5.  What  is  the  percentage  of  Anglo-Saxon  words  in  the  Eng- 
lish language  ? 

6.  Spell  the  following  words :  (twenty  test  words). 

7.  Write  a  letter  from  given  data. 

The  results  in  this  class  are  getting  flattering  and  many 
men  are  fitted  for  the  study  of  English  literature.  Experi- 
ments in  the  class  show  that  dictation  exercises  are  of  great 
benefit. 

Drawing  Class. 

This  class  has  done  more  than  can  be  told  in  a  short 
account.  The  work  is  varied  and  of  considerable  depth. 
While  care  is  taken  to  instruct  the  student  in  that  branch  for 
which  he  shows  the  greater  taste  and  inclination,  yet  every 
man  must  pursue  a  general  course. 

The  following  are  actual  questions  of  a  general  examina- 
tion :  — 

1.  What  is  a  line? 

2.  Draw  several  straight  lines  —  freehand. 

3.  If  two  unequal  isosceles  triangles  be  so  placed  that  a  side 
of  one  is  identical  with  and  equal  to  a  side  of  the  other,  what  fig- 
ure is  formed  by  the  union  ? 

4.  Explain  the  perspective  diagram  and  place  a  (specified) 
figure  in  perspective. 

5.  What  would  you  say  of  the  relation  of  ornament  and  con- 
struction in  building? 

6.  In  relation  to  the  frame  of  a  house,  what  remarks  do  you 
remember  most  distinctly? 

7.  Draw  a  moulding  and  name  the  members. 

On  the  above,  and  like  questions,  an  average  of  seventy- 
three  per  cent,  was  obtained  from  a  class  that  has  an  average 
attendance  of  twenty-five  men.     A  glance  at  the  questions 
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will  show  that  men  of  mean  ability  would  not  pass.  Yet 
men  of  meagre  grammar-school  education  do  well  in  this 
class,  as  the  instruction  is  such,  that  should  the  student  be 
ignorant  of  a  geometrical  demonstration,  which  underlies  a 
truth,  he  may  still  remember  the  truth  as  an  axiom,  for  the 
time  is  too  short  to  study  farther.  In  this  class  a  man  may 
lay  the  foundation  of  a  knowledge  of  draughting  in  its 
largest  sense. 

Singing  School. 

Since  my  last  annual  report  our  singing  class  has  been 
reorganized  and  placed  under  the  instruction  of  Professor 
Gardner  of  Lowell,  whose  ability  to  teach  vocal  music  is  not 
questioned.  This  class  numbers  ninety  between  the  ages  of 
fifteen  and  seventeen  years,  with  a  few  exceptions.  At  the 
time  Professor  Gardner  took  charge  of  the  class  it  was 
deemed  best  that  it  be  composed  of  the  youngest  inmates  of 
the  Reformatory,  as  their  voices  are  more  easly  trained. 
Considering  the  progress  already  made  and  the  zeal  with 
which  the  teacher  takes  hold  of  things  in  this  class,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  as  to  its  success. 

The  following  table  will  fc^how  the  condition  of  commit- 
ments of  the  last  school  year :  — 

Illiterates, 61 

Illiterates  (cannot  speak  English),     ....  1 

Read  only, 40 

Read  and  write  —  poorly, 66 

Read  and  write, 260 

Common  school  (part), 102 

Common  school,  . 65 

Conmion  school  (good), 17 

Common  school  and  legal 1 

Good  in  German, 1 

Good  in  French, 1 

Academic, 20 

Academic  and  legal, 1 

Total, 606 


* 


No  little  annoyance  is  felt  from  the  constant  changes    i^^^ 
the  several  classes,  occasioned  by  advancement  or  relectSQ 

♦The  men  of  revoked  permits  are  not  included  in  the  above,  which  accoants  for 
the  number  in  the  Reformatory  in  excess  of  the  above  statement. 
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from  the  institution.     The  average  time  of  school  attend- 
ance being  about  ten  months. 

At  the  last  session  of  each  month  an  examination  in  all 
the  studies  is  held.  By  this  means  *a  record  is  kept  of 
every  scholar's  progress.  The  discipline  during  school 
sessions  is  necessarily  strict.  The  closest  attention  is  re- 
quired, and  when  there  is  any  detraction  from  this  rule  the 
oflfender  is  made  to  feel  the  weight  of  his  misdemeanor. 

In  a  school  where  the  time  spent  in  study  is  so  short, 
every  moment  must  be  used  to  advantage.  The  marking 
system  is  judiciously  applied  —  each  pupil  being  marked 
exclusively  on  his  merits. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  examine,  not  superficially, 
but  thoroughly,  into  the  mental  condition  of  every  new 
member  of  his  class.  Thenceforth,  until  the  day  of  promo- 
tion or  release,  the  sole  purpose  should  be  to  bring  his  mind 
into  harmony  with  those  channels  of  knowledge  which  lead 
to  true  education,  enforcing  upon  him  a  keen  appreciation 
of  his  ignorance,  thus  creating  a  desire  for  learning  which 
may  remain  with  him  long  after  he  has  left  this  place. 

The  several  society  organizations,  including  the  Chautau- 
qua class,  continue  very  much  in  the  same  manner  as  last 
year.  In  most  instances  a  cheerful  willingness  to  obedience 
and  good  order  has  been  characteristic  of  them.  From 
these  meetings  much  that  is  desirable  may  be  gained. 

A  very  large  portion  of  the  inmates  seem  to  appreciate 
and  understand  these  great  privileges  in  the  right  way. 
Surely  the  opportunities  here  for  advancement  and  profit 
are  varied  and  extensive.  If  there  are  any  that  fail  to  be 
any  better  by  being  here  the  fault  must  be  with  them. 

For  firm  support  and  uniform  kindness  I  wish  to  extend 
many  thanks. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

H.  L.  GREENE, 

Officer  in  Charge  of  Schools. 


i 
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CHIEF  ENGINEER'S  REPORT. 


Massachusetts  Reformatory,  Concord,  Oct.  1, 1888. 

To  Col.  Gardineb  Tufts,  Superintendent  Massachusetts  Befonnatory. 

Sir  :  —  It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  again  report  to  you  that 
the  steam  and  machinery  plant  in  charge  of  this  department 
is  in  general  good  condition ;  the  only  exception  being  the 
boilers  in  the  east  fireroom,  which  were  reported  last  year  as 
being  nearly  worn  out.  Since  my  last  report,  No.  1  boiler 
has  had  to  be  patched,  owing  to  a  fracture  in  one  of  the  fire 
sheets ;  and  very  recently  No.  2,  which  was  patched  last 
year,  has  cracked  in  two  places  and  in  such  a  manner  that  it 
is  not  practical  to  further  repair  it.  As  No.  4  is  also  in  a 
nearly  useless  condition,  and  as  each  of  the  other  two  have 
been  twice  repaired,  it  will  be  necessary  to  get  new  ones 
early  the  coming  year.  As  less  work  is  done  by  power  than 
formerly,  two  boilers  will  be  enough  for  our  present  needs. 

The  water  works,  including  pumps  and  hydrants,  are  in 
good  condition.  The  supply  from  the  town  works  failed  in 
pressure,  on  July  14,  to  reach  our  tanks,  and  from  that  date 
until  September  1 1  we  pumped  all  we  used  from  our  driven 
wells,  the  quality  being  apparently  good.  The  elevator  has 
been  put  in  excellent  order  by  the  builders,  and  has  been 
entirely  repiped  from  a  point  in  our  water  works  where  it 
may  bfe  supplied  either  from  the  town  works  or  from  our 
own  pumps.  This  work  was  done  by  our  own  mechanics, 
and  is  a  creditable  job. 

Our  fire  apparatus  is  now  in  excellent  condition  and  is 
ample  in  quantity,  there  having  been  recently  added  twelve 
hundred  feet  of  new  hose.  There  are  about  five  hundred 
feet  of  hose  additional  that  are  unfit  for  fire  purposes,  but 
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which  can  be  used  for  flushing  drains  and  distributing 
sewage. 

The  machinery  in  the  shoe  shop  is  in  fair  condition,  but 
owing  to  its  being  somewhat  worn  and*  the  frequent  changes 
in  the  operators,  there  is  a  large  call  for  repairs,  especially 
in  small  parts,  most  of  which  we  could  make  here  if  we  had 
a  small  engine  lathe.  Our  only  lathe  is  an  excellent  ma- 
chine for  heavy  work,  but  is  too  large  for  small  repairs  and 
cutting  fine  threads. 

Our  machine  shop  has  been  moved  to  the  new  quarters  ii\ 
the  coal-house,  and  the  diflerent  branches  of  work  in  charge 
of  the  department  located  there  substantially  as  recom- 
mended in  my  last  report.  It  makes  a  very  convenient  and 
roomy  shop,  and  with  the  addition  of  one  sixteen-inch  en- 
gine lathe,  as  spoken  of  before,  will  contain  nearly  all  of  the 
tools  required  for  our  work. 

There  has  never  been  any  systematic  attempt  at  pipe  cov- 
ering until  the  present  fall,  when  we  have  done  something 
in  that  line  with  quite  successful  results.  Most  of  the  mate- 
rials used  are  easily  obtained  and  inexpensive.  It  will  be 
economy  to  continue  this  work  until  all  our  exposed  pipes 
are  covered. 

The  electric  call  bells  in  the  oflScers'  houses  on  Common- 
wealth How  have  not  been  in  working  order  for  several 
months,  owing  to  some  fault  in  the  underground  cable  by 
which  they  are  connected  with  the  guard  room.  The  houses 
east  of  the  Reformatory  have  never  been  fitted  with  bells  or 
other  means  of  communication  with  the  guard  room.  All 
the  houses  occupied  by  the  officers  should  be  wired  and 
bells  put  therein,  so  that  any  one,  or  all,  might  be  quickly 
called  if  needed. 

An  additional  washing-machine,  a  larger  mangle,  and 
steam 'airing-racks  for  damp  clothing,  similar  to  what  was 
recommended  last  year,  is  still  needed  in  the  laundry.  The 
work  can  be  better  done,  and  the  clothing  issued  to  the  men 
dry  and  sweet,  only  when  they  are  properly  mangled  and 
aired.  To  secure  good  work,  these  facilities  should  be 
furnished. 

The  subject  of  light  for  the  prison  is  an  important  one, 
and  it  is  my  purpose  to  present  it  quite  fully,  in  the  hope 
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that  we  may  secure  a  system  more  in  keeping  with  the  needs 
of  the  institution.  Our  only  means  of  light  at  the  present 
time  is  petroleum  gas,  which  we  make  on  the  premises,  in 
works  that  have  been  in  constant  use  and  operation  for 
eleven  years,  and  which  will  soon  need  extensive  repairs 
and  alteration  if  we  are  to  depend  upon  them  solely  as  our 
source  of  supply.  The  amount  of  gas  consumed  at  the 
present  time  is  far  in  excess  of  what  the  works  were  designed 
to  make.  Owing  to  frequent  changes  in  attendants,  it  is 
impossible  to  operate  the  works  as  economically  as  is  to  be 
desired.  The  disposal  of  the  impregnated  waters  from  the 
purifying  apparatus  is  still  a  source  of  trouble  that  we  have 
as  yet  been  unable  to  remedy.  The  effect  of  the  liquid 
refuse  on  the  ground  has  been  to  completely  saturate  the 
soil  for  a  long  distance,  and  traces  of  it  have  been  found  in 
wells  located  several  hundred  feet  distant.  In  view  of  all 
the  objections  to  maintaining  and  operating  the  gas  works, 
the  question  arises  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  keep 
our  gas  works  as  an  auxiliary,  and  install  an  incandescent 
electric  light  plant  for  our  regular  use  ?  In  former  reports 
from  this  department  this  subject  has  been  quite  fully  treated, 
and  all  that  was  then  said  in  favor  of  electric  lights  could 
well  be  repeated  now.  No  other  light  is  so  completely 
under  control  from  a  central  point  of  distribution.  It  is 
clean,  noiseless,  and  not  affected  by  draughts  of  air,  the 
latter  quality  being  of  value  here,  as  frequently  windows 
have  to  be  closed  in  the  summer  when  ventilation  is  needed, 
to  prevent  the  wall  lights  from  being  blown  out.  Electric 
lights  do  not  in  any  way  affect  the  air  in  which  they  are. 
Compare  this  with  the  result  when  burning  eight  to  ten 
thousand  feet  of  gas  per  night  in  a  building  where  several 
hundred  persons  are  confined.  If  it  were  possible  to  light 
cheaper  by  gas  than  by  electricity  (which  it  is  not)  it  would 
still  be  desirable  to  use  the  latter,  for  the  very  reason  that 
it  does  not  poison  the  air,  as  does  gas,  by  its  products  of  com- 
bustion. We  frequently  require  alterations  in  the  arrange- 
ments, or  extension  in  the  number  of  our  lights,  which  is 
difficult  and  expensive  in  the  case  of  gas,  but  only  requires 
a  small  expense  for  more  wire  with  electric  lights.  At  the 
present  time  it  is  desirable  to  replace  the  oil  lamps  used  ia 
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the  barn  by  some  safer  means  of  light.  Fixed  gas-lights 
would  be  preferable  to  the  present  method,  but  incandescent 
lights  would  be  cheaper  and  better  than  gas.  In  view  of  all 
the  advantages  that  the  system  would  be  to  the  institution, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  necessary  legislation  may  be 
secured  for  erecting  a  first-class  plant  for  our  future  use  in 
lighting  the  prison. 

Below  you  will  find  a  summary  of  the  needs  of  this  depart- 
ment and  my  recommendations  thereon  :  — 

Two  new  steel  boilers  and  fittings  complete,  for  east  fir^ 
room.  The  expense  for  these  will  be  three  thousand  dollars 
($3,000). 

An  improved  mangle,  washing  machine  and  airing  room. 
For  these  there  will  be  required  the  sum  of  one  thousand 
dollars  ($1,000). 

Repairing  call  bells  in  officers'  houses  west  of  the  Reforma- 
tory, and  putting  new  ones  in  the  officers'  houses  east  of  the 
Reformatory,  the  expense  of  which  will  be  fourteen  hundred 
dollars  ($1,400). 

And  finally  it  is  earnestly  recommended  that  you  urge  an 
appropriation  for  the  purpose  of  putting  into  operation  here 
an  electric  light  plant  of  the  most  approved  and  substantial 
construction,  capable  of  furnishing  twelve  hundred  incan- 
descant  lights,  with  all  the  appliances  and  fixtures  necessary 
for  operating  the  same.  To  erect  such  a  plant  as  this 
will  require  the  expenditure  of  fourteen  thousand  dollars 
($14,000). 

With  thanks  for  your  continued  kindness  and  support,  the 
foregoing  is  respectfully  submitted. 

PETER  H.  BULLOCK, 

Chitf  Engineer  Massachtisetts  Reformai^ry, 
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PARDONS    FROM    THE    MASSACHUSETTS 
REFORMATORY. 


Following  are  the  reasons  given  by  the  Executive  for 
granting  the  pardons  of  three  prisoners  during  the  year 
ending  Sept.  30,  1888  :  — 

Robert  M.  WnrrFORD.  Convicteil  of  rape.  Superior  Court, 
Berkshire  County,  July  term,  1880.  Sentenced  to  State  Prison 
for  life.  Pardon  recommended  April  6,  1887,  to  take  effect 
Dec.  31,  1887.*  The  town  officers  and  many  of  the  leading 
citizens  of  Stockbridge,  who  knew  the  prisoner,  signed  the  peti- 
tion and  recommended  the  pardon.  It  appeared  that  the  prisoner, 
at  the  time  the  offence  was  committed,  was  a  very  young  man, 
and,  in  the  language  of  the  District  Attorney,  was  "  wild  with 
liquor"  and  under  the  influence  of  an  older  and  more  vicious 
companion  who  took  the  lead.  He  had  never  been  convicted  of 
an  offence  before,  and  had  always  been  a  quiet,  good-natured 
boy  without  vicious  tendencies.  Hon.  H.  J.  Dunham,  the  justice 
of  the  district  court  before  whom  Whitford,  without  counsel, 
pleaded  guilty,  urged  the  pardon,  and  said  that  he  would  see  to 
it  that  the  prisoner  was  put  into  some  good  position  where  he 
could  earn  an  honest  living.  It  appeared  that  the  conduct  of  the 
prisoner  had  been  good  while  in  prison.  In  view  of  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  and  of  the  strong  evidence  that  the  pun- 
ishment had  worked  a  complete  reformation  of  the  prisoner,  and 
that  he  would  in  future  be  a  useful  member  of  society,  a  pardon 
was  granted. 

James  Mahoney.  Convicted  of  being  a  common  drunkard. 
Municipal  Court,  Charlestown  District,  Boston,  March  20,  1888. 
Sentenced  to  the  Massachusetts  Reformatory  on  an  indetermi- 
nate sentence.    Pardoned  May  1, 1888,  upon  the  recommendation 

•  Transferred  to  the  Massachusetts  Reformatory  April  14. 1887 ;  released  there- 
from Dec.  31, 1887,  in  accordance  with  the  pardon. 
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of  the  prison  commissioners  for  the  following  reasons  :  Mahoney 
was  an  old  man,  having  been  born  in  1815.  He  was  committed  to 
the  Reformatory  for  the  purpose  of  reformation.  Having  doubts 
about  his  reformability,  the  commissioners  were  of  the  opinion  that 
the  Reformatory  was  not  a  proper  place  for  him.  His  niece,  who 
lives  in  Charlestown,  was  ready  to  give  her  uncle  —  who  was  in 
comfortable  circumstances  —  a  home,  and  believed  that  she  could 
restrain  him  from  drinking.  She  said  that  her  uncle  had  been 
addicted  to  intemperance  only  since  the  death  of  his  wife.  Chap- 
ter 49,  Acts  of  1888,  which  reads  as  follows,  "  No  person  shall 
be  sentenced  to  imprisonment  in  the  Massachusetts  Reformatory 
who  is  above  forty  years  of  age,"  became  a  law  March  21,  the 
day  following  Mahoney 's  conviction. 

James  Conlon.  Convicted  of  larceny.  Municipal  Court,  Bos- 
ton, June  22,  1887.  Sentenced  to  the  Massachusetts  Reforma- 
tory on  an  indeterminate  sentence.  Pardoned  July  12,  1888. 
The  offence  for  which  the  prisoner  was  sentenced,  as  appeared  by 
the  report  of  an  investigation  made  by  the  commissioners  of 
prisons,  was  a  very  trifling  one.  There  was  some  doubt  as  to 
whether  it  was  an  indictable  offence.  Conceding,  however,  that 
it  was  a  criminal  offence,  it  was  one  for  which,  it  seemed  to  the 
pardon  committee,  a  small  fine  would  have  been  a  sufficient  pun- 
ishment. Prison  Commissioner  Chaplin  personally  appeared  and 
urged  a  pardon. 
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COMMISSIONERS'    REPORT. 


Boston,  Oct.  1, 1889. 

To  the  Honorable  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  in  General  Court 
assembled : 

The  number  of  commitments  to  the  Reformatory  in  the 
year  just  closed  has  been  considerably  less  than  the  number 
committed  in  the  preceding  year.  Five  hundred  and  thirty- 
two  men  have  been  received  from  the  courts ;  this  is  the 
smallest  number  committed  in  any  entire  year  since  the 
Reformatory  was  established.  The  decrease  is  due  mainly 
to  the  law  limiting  the  age  at  which  persons  may  be  sen- 
tenced, and  restricting  the  commitments  to  persons  who 
have  not  been  more  than  three  times  previously  convicted. 
In  some  cases  the  age  limitation  has  been  disregarded,  and  a 
few  old  offenders  have  been  committed  to  the  Reformatory 
during  the  year.  The  number  of  commitments  for  drunken- 
ness has  been  130 ;  this  is  less  than  half  the  number  com- 
mitted in  the  preceding  year,  when  268  were  received  for 
that  offence.  It  will  be  noticed  that,  while  the  number  of 
commitments  is  smaller  than  in  other  years,  the  commit- 
ments for  offences  other  than  drunkenness  have  been  more 
than  in  any  year  since  the  Reformatory  was  established, 
excepting  the  first  year,  when  a  large  number  of  men  were 
transferred  from  the  State  Prison  and  houses  of  correction. 
It  is  extremely  diflScult  for  the  courts  to  determine  exactly 
just  what  men  should  be  committed  to  the  Reformatory; 
it  therefore  frequently , happens  that  men  of  mature  age, 
who  are  convicted  of  serious  offences,  are  committed  to 
this  institution  which  was  designed  particularly  for  the 
reformation  of  young  men,  who  have  committed  the  first 
offence. 

The  following  table  gives  a  detailed  statement  concerning 
the  ages  of  the  prisoners  committed  to  the  Reformatory 
during  the  year :  — 
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The  average  age  of  the  prisoners  committed  for  all 
offences  was  22 ;  the  average  age  of  those  committed  for 
offences  against  the  person  was  also  22 ;  of  those  com- 
mitted for  offences  against  property,  20;  and  of  those 
against  public  order,  etc.,  25.  The  average  age  of  the 
130  persons  committed  for  drunkenness  was  twenty-seven 
years ;  the  average  age  of  the  402  persons  committed  for 
offences  other  than  drunkenness  was  twenty  years. 

* 
The  expenditures  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Reformatory 

have  been  $162,237.91,  and  the  receipts  from  all  sources  of 
income  have  been  $36,181.31.  A  detailed  statement  of  the 
expenditures  will  be  found  in  statement  XXI.  of  the  super- 
intendent's report,  and  a  like  statement  of  the  sources  from 
whence  the  income  is  derived  appears  in  statement  XXII. 
of  the  same  report.  In  the  following  statement  the  expendi- 
tures and  receipts  for  the  last  two  years  are  compared,  and 
the  net  cost  of  support  is  also  shown :  — 


Expenditures. 

Salaries  and  wages. 
Other  expenses,  . 

1887-88. 

.   163,170  46 
.    1U,044  50 

1888-89. 

$66,876  98 
95,360  93 

$177,214  96 

$162,237  91 

Receipts. 

From  all  sources. 
Balance, 

1887-88. 

.    $40,501  83 
.    136,713  13 

1888-89. 

$36,181  31 
126,056  60 

$177,214  96 

$162,237  91 

Balance  for  1887-88,  being  excess  of  expenditures,  .        .        .$136,713  13 
Balance  for  1888-89,  being  excess  of  expenditures,$126,056  60 

Decrease  for  the  year, 10,656  58 

$136,713  13 


The  cost  of  support  per  capita  for  the   year  has   been 
$194.53.     Extraordinary  expenditures  for  the  improvement 
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and  repair  of  buildings,  etc.,  have  been  made  from  special 
appropriations  as  follows :  — 

Industrial  school, f  880  96 

Dining  room, 1,176  75 

Laundry  repairs, 400  00 

Electric  repairs, 466  70 

New  boilers, 440  13 

Repairs  on  elevator, 268  69 

Hose  and  hose  carriages, 341  70 

South  gate  and  cage, 451  46 

'      Addition  to  bam,         ...'...  736  36 

Shop  floors, 964  86 

Cows, 528  25 

Repairing  stockade  fence, 793  20 

J7,438  96 

The  Legislature  of  1888  passed  the  following  resolve, 
being  chapter  104  of  the  Resolves  of  that  year :  — ' 

Resolved^  That  the  commissioners  of  prisons  are  hereby  au- 
thorized to  contract  with  the  town  of  Concord  to  supply  the 
Massachusetts  Reformatory  at  Concord  with  pure  water,  for  such 
compensation  and  for  such  term  of  time  as  said  commissioners 
shall  deem  to  be  for  the  interest  of  the  Commonwealth.  [^Ap- 
proved May  29,  1888.'] 

In  accordance  with  this  resolve,  we  have  made  a  contract, 
of  which  the  following  is  a  copy :  — 

This  AGREEMENT,  made  this  seventh  day  of  June,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-nine,  by  and 
between  the  inhabitants  of  Concord  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts, 
by  their  water  commissioners,  party  of  the  first  part,  and  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts,  by  its  prison  commissioners,  party  of 
the  second  part,  witnesseth  : 

That  said  pai-ty  of  the  first  part  agrees  to  deliver  water  from 
the  Concord  water  works  for  the  term  of  five  yea^s  from  the  first 
day  of  April  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty- 
nine,  for  use  within  and  outside  of  the  walls  of  the  Massachusetts 
Reformatory  in  said  Concord. 

Said  water  for  use  in  said  Reformatory,  including  the  dwelling 
houses  of  the  superintendent  and  deputy  superintendent,  and  the 
stables  and  hostler's  house,  is  to  be  delivered  through  a  meter  or 
meters  into  the  water  pipe  of  said  Commonwealth  at  the  line  of 
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the  street  adjoining  the  Reformatory  grounds  at  the  point  where  it 
has  heretofore  been  delivered,  and  upon  the  following  terms  and 
conditions,  to  wit :  any  amount  of  water  which  may  be  used  up  to 
and  including  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  gallons  per 
day,  for  the  sum  of  three  thousand  dollars  per  year,  payable 
quarterly ;  any  excess  over  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand 
gallons  per  day,  for  six  cents  per  thousand  gallons. 

Water  for  the  use  of  the  thirty-two  outlying  tenements  owned 
by  the  Commonwealth  is  to  be  delivered  through  the  regular  dis- 
tributing mains  of  said  town  into  the  service  pipes  of  said  tene- 
ments, at  the  street  lines  opposite  said  tenements,  upon  the 
following  terms  and  conditions,  to  wit:  for  the  sum  of  three 
hundred  dollars  per  year,  payable  quarterly. 

Provided,  that,  in  case  of  any  break  in  any  part  of  said  water 
works,  or  any  other  unavoidable  accident,  said  party  of  the  first 
part  shall  not  be  liable  for  damages  on  account  of  its  failure  to 
supply  water  as  aforesaid,  excepting  so  far  as  said  failure  shall  be 
occasioned  by  neglect  of  due  diligence  in  repairing  such  break  and 
the  effects  of  any  such  accident. 

And  the  said  party  of  the  second  part  agi'ees  that  it  will  take 
said  water  at  the  Reformatory  and  outlying  tenements,  and  will 
pay  said  party  of  the  first  part  through  ijs  water  commissioners, 
quarterly,  according  to  the  foregoing  prices,  for  the  term  of  five 
years  from  said  first  day  of  April,  A.D.  1889. 

In  witness  whereof  the  parties  hereto  have  caused  the  names 
of  their  proper  oflScers  to  be  hereunto  subscribed,  the  day  and 
year  first  above  written. 

Inhabitants  of  Concord,  by 

Samuel  Hoar, 
Edward  E.  Damon, 
Henry  J.  Hosmer, 
Prescott  Keyes, 
John  C.  Friend, 
Water  Commissioners  of  Concord, 

Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  by 

Eustace  C.  Fitz, 
Margaret  P.  Russell,  ' 
Charles  F.  Coffin, 
Emma  F.  Cary, 
W.  A.  Wilde, 

Commissioners  of  Prisons, 
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Secommendations. 

The  indastrial  schools  authorized  bj  chapter  101  of  the 
Besolves  of  1889  have  not  jet  been  established,  and  it  will 
be  necessary  to  make  an  additional  appn^riation,  as  recom- 
mended in  the  report  of  the  superintendent,  to  pot  them 
into  operation. 

We  reconmiend  an  appropriation  for  plumbing  the  super- 
intendent's and  deputy  superintendent's  houses ;  the  report 
of  an  expert  who  recently  examined  the  premises  r^resents 
that  the  whole  system  of  plumbing  b  unsuitable  and  unsafe. 

It  appears  from  the  report  of  the  engineer  that  it  has 
become  necessary  to  renew  the  hoppers  in  the  closets  in  the 
prisoners'  cells,  and  we  recommend  an  appropriation  for  this 
purpose. 

We  recommend  also  an  appropriation  for  repairing  and 
grading  the  walks  about  the  Beformatory,  and  for  providing 
such  new  w^lks  as  may  be  necessary. 

We  recommend  that  the  title  of  the  instructor  be  changed 
to  chaplain.  When  the  Beformatory  was  created,  it  was 
supposed  that  the  officer  designated  as  instructor  would  have 
charge  of  the  schools  as  well  as  the  religious  instruction  of  the 
prisoners ;  bat  the  work  of  the  schools  has  been  of  such  a 
character  as  to  need  the  exclusive  attention  of  an  officer 
who  has  been  detailed  as  a  teacher,  and  the  performance  of 
the  religious  duties  devolviug  upon  the  instructor  has 
demanded  bis  entire  time.  As  he  is  the  religious  teacher  of 
the  institution,  we  think  that  his  title  should  be  changed  so 
that  it  may  properly  describe  his  office. 

Section  21  of  chapter  219  of  the  Public  Statutes  provides 
that  every  officer  of  the  State  Prison,  holding  his  place  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  warden  and  commissioners,  and  every 
officer  and  employee  of  the  Keformatory  Prison  for  Women, 
holding  a  position  at  the  pleasure  of  the  superintendent  and 
commissioners,  who  is  found  unfaithful  or  incompetent,  or 
ho  uses  intoxicating  liquors  as  a  beverage,  shall  be  by  them 
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forthwith  removed.  Substantially  the  same  provision  is 
made  in  chapter  220  of  the  Public  Statutes,  in  relation  to 
the  oflScers  of  county  prisons.  No  such  law,  however,  has 
ever  been  enacted  in  reference  to  the  Massachusetts  Reform- 
atory. We  think  this  deficiency  should  be  supplied,  and 
we  recommend  that  section  21  of  chapter  219  of  the  Public 
Statutes  be  amended,  by  inserting  after  the  word  **  women," 
in  the  third  line,  the  words,  *'  every  oflScer  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Reformatory." 

Estimates. 
We  estimate  the  sums  required  to  meet  the  expenses  of 
the  Reformatory  for  the   year  ending  Sept.  30,  1890,  as 
follows : — 


For  salaries  and  wages, 
fiiel  and  lights,     . 
provisions,    .... 
clothing  and  bedding, 
tools  and  repairs  of  machinery, 
education,      .... 
improvement  and  repairs,    . 

water, 

incidental  and  contingent,    . 


Total, 
We  estimate  the  income  at 


169,000 

12,000 

44,000 

16,000 

2,000 

5,000 

7,000 

3,600 

6,400 

$165,000 
$35,000 


The  estimates  of  expenditures  are  independent  of  the 
appropriation  for  the  maintenance  of  the  industries  at  the 
Reformatory.  The  income  includes  the  estimated  receipts 
from  all  sources. 


EUSTACE  C.   FITZ, 
EMMA  F.  GARY, 
MARGARET  P.    RUSSELL, 
WILLIAM  A.   WILDE, 
CHARLES   F.   COFFIN, 

Commissioners  of  Prisons. 
Fred.  G.    Pettigrove,  Secretary, 
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SUPERESTENDENT'S  EEPORT. 


CoxcoBD,  Oct.  1,  1889. 
To  the  Ckymmissumers  of  Prisons. 

I  herewith  respectfallj  submit  to  you  my  fifth  annoal 
report  of  the  affairs  of  the  Massachusetts  Beformatory,  for 
the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1889. 

The  Reformatory  will  not  have  completed  five  years  of 
existence  until  December  20  of  the  current  year.  At  its 
opening  day  it  had  one  hundred  and  fifteen  men,  who  were  left 
to  its  custody  by  the  State  Prison  when  it  retired  from  these 
premises.  They  were  not  ideal  subjects  for  a  Reformatory 
beginning;  nor  were  those  who  were  almost  immediately 
thereafter  transferred  from  the  State  Prison  and  from  Houses 
of  Correction  to  the  Reformatory,  in  every  instance  readily 
amenable  to  reformatory  influences,  —  certainly  not  to  such 
influences  as  we  could  then  exert.  Some  of  these  persons, 
during  their  stay  at  the  Reformatory,  probably  did  not  gain 
in  knowledge,  in  goodness  or  high  purpose,  all  that  we  de- 
sired to  have  them  gain ;  but  all  of  them,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, were  orderly  in  conduct.  Many  of  them  did  gain  in 
goodness,  and  some  of  them  have  been  upright  in  conduct 
ever  since  they  went  from  the  Reformatory.  But  we  ought, 
however,  to  say,  that  in  our  opinion  it  would  have  been 
better  to  have  begun  the  Reformatory  with  persons  of  a 
different  and  more  hopeful  class,  and  they  coming  in  singly, 
or  but  slowly. 

The  resources  and  facilities  of  the  Reformatory  were  over- 
burdened, in  the  earlier  years  of  its  history,  by  the  very 
rapid  and  unexpected  increase  of  its  population.  Its  num- 
bers ran  up  to  862  in  March  of  1888,  a  number  fully  one 
hundred  more  than  the  real  capacity  of  the  institution ;  and 
these  were  sent  without  reference  to  the  age  of  the  persons, 
or  to  the  number  of  their  previous  commitments  to  penal  or 
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correctional  institutions.  It  is  not  a  postulate  of  reforma- 
tories, that  everybody  can  be  reformed  in  them,  or  by  the 
means  that  they  can  use ;  yet  so  large  and  inclusive  in  char- 
acter was  the  class  thus  sent  to  the  Reformatory,  that  it  is 
more  than  a  figure  of  speech  to  say  that  everybody  was  sent 
to  us,  as  anybody  could  then  be  sent. 

In  considering  the  work  of  this  Reformatory,  it  is  proper 
to  consider  its  redundant,  its  heterogeneous  and  somewhat 
unsuitable  population  in  the  past,  in  the^light  of  reformatory 
undertakings  and  possibilities.  The  Reformatory  has  been 
strained,  in  the  particulars  of  the  number  and  character  of 
its  inmates,  to  a  greater  degree  than  any  other  reformatory 
in  such  particulars ;  reformatory  methods  have  been  tested 
under  circumstances  and  by  ways  and  occurrences  not  prop- 
erly belonging  to  reformatory  plans.  The  Massachusetts 
Reformatory  has  received  as  prisoners,  in  the  less  than  five 
years  of  its  existence,  within  five  hundred  as  many  persons 
as  the  New  York  Reformatory,  at  Elmira,  in  the  whole 
thirteen  years  of  its  existence ;  and  from  the  New  York 
Reformatory  there  have  been  released,  in  its  thirteen  years, 
only  two  hundred  and  nine  persons  more  than  the  number 
released  from  the  Massachusetts  Reformatory  in  less  than 
five  years.  From  the  beginning  up  to  the  day  of  this  report, 
there  have  been  3,091  committed  to  the  Massachusetts  Re- 
formatory, and  2,465  released  therefrom;  a  showing  of  600 
persons  admitted  and  500  released  in  each  year  of  the  Re- 
formatory's existence.  It  may  be  observed  that  the  popula- 
tion of  New  York  State  is  nearly  three  times  as  large  as  that 
of  Massachusetts.  Apparently,  subjects  for  reformatory 
endeavors  and  methods,  are  carefully  selected  in  New  York, 
and  are  longer  held  for  treatment  in  the  New  York  Reforma- 
tory than  are  persons  in  the  Massachusetts  Reformatory. 
It  would  be  presumptuous  for  us  to  say  that  we  work  more 
speedily  and  eflfectually  than  other  reformatories  work. 

Prisoners  in  this  Reformatory  are  persons  convicted  of  the 
same  classes  of  offences  as  are  the  prisoners  at  the  State 
Prison,  except  that  we  have  no  prisoners  here,  for  capital 
crimes ;  but  even  persons  convicted  of  such  crimes  can  be 
sent  here.  Commitments  within  the  whole  range  of  oflfences 
are  at  the  discretion  of  the  magistrate ;  except  that  persons 
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over  forty  years  old  cannot  now  be  committed  to  the  Refor- 
matory, nor  those  who  have  been  convicted  more  than  three 
times.  Presumably  thp  line  of  commitments  between  the 
State  Prison  and  the  Reformatory  is  drawn  at  corrigibility 
and  amenability.  The  houses  of  correction  gather  popular- 
tions  which  are  in  the  main  quite  distinct  in  character  ixom 
those  of  the  State  Prison  or  Reformatory. 

In  a  reformatory,  a  diiferent  thing  is  attempted  in  relation 
to  prisoners  from  that  which  is  undertaken  at  the  State 
Prison  or  at  houses  of  correction.  In  a  reformatory,  the 
work  undertaken  is  mainly  on  behalf  of  the  prisoner.  It  i& 
much  beside  detention,  or  restraint,  or  discipline  in  an  insti- 
tutional sense;  these  are  chiefly  but  means  to  an  end, — to 
wit,  the  prisoner's  welfare.  In  a  reformatory  scheme  is  the 
idea  that  the  State  is  best  served,  in  relation  to  its  prisoners, 
when  they  are  reformed.  Such  a  scheme  takes  the  in- 
dividual in  hand,  and  endeavors  to  rectify  his  life  by  all 
approved  and  accepted  means  of  rectification,  and  to  so 
equip  him  with  the  competent  things  of  hand,  head  and 
heart,  that  he  can  quit  himself  like  a  man,  endure  like  a 
good  soldier,  and  live  all  his  life  long  an  upright  citizen, 
and  as  a  child  of  God. 

The  generality  of  prisoners  are  more  destitute  of  the 
habits,  qualities  and  motives  of  right  life  than  are  the  gen- 
erality of  other  persons.  They  need  to  be  supplied  with 
the  things  of  goodness ;  they  need  outfits  of  skill,  of  knowl- 
edge and  integrity.  In  some  cases  the  supply  needs  to  be 
wholly  new ;  in  others,  only  additions  are  necessary ;  while 
sometimes  it  is  a  work  of  repairing  things  originally  suitable 
and  sufficient.  To  each  one  something  must  be  brought,  or* 
enforced,  or  inculcated,  or  in  some  way  wrought  into  the 
habit,  thought  and  purpose  of  his  life,  so  as  to  make  these 
useful,  clear,  high  and  strong.  Generally  speaking,  the 
population  of  a  reformatory  is  a  people  to  whom  opportuni- 
ties and  advantages  have  not  come,  or  have  not  been  per- 
ceived, or  have  been  neglected  or  rejected.  Not  only  have 
the  opportunities  and  advantages  to  be  again  brought  to  the 
men,  but  they  must  be  brought  to  them  in  such  a  way  that  they 
will  embrace  thorn  and  they  must  be  of  that  character  which 
will  instruct,  correct  and  profit  the  individual. 
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Time  and  means  are  required  for  reformatory  work.  The 
lifting-up  process  is  generally  slow;  the  distance  to  be 
overcome  is  often  great.  Simple  or  single  statements  of  truth 
are  not  likely  to  be  suflBcient:  '*  For  precept  must  be  upon 
precept,  precept  upon  precept ;  line  upon  line,  line  upon 
line ;  here  a  little,  and  there  a  little,"  and  everywhere, 
much.  Before  persons  who  are  being  called  to  higher 
and  better  living,  there  must  ever  be  a  bright,  steady, 
enduring  example.  In  no  other  calling  is  more  work  re- 
quired than  in  the  reformatory  calling.  In  no  other  work  is 
so  much  expected,  for  so  small  an  outlay  of  time  and  means, 
as  in  reformatory  work.  It  often  seems  as  though  the  gen- 
eral expectation  was,  that  a  reformatory  institution  should 
very  speedily  bring  the  individual,  who  is  afar  oflF  in  igno- 
rance and  sin,  up  to  knowledge  and  righteousness ;  that 
with  a  small  outlay  it  should  be  able  to  make  men  right  who 
have  been  largely  wrong,  if  not  wholly  so  ;  make  them  wise, 
when  they  have  long  been  ignorant ;  make  them  skilful  with 
their  hands,  which  were  never  taught ;  to  be  diligent,  when 
idleness  was  a  fixed  habit :  in  a  word,  that  the  institution 
should  cheaply  and  quickly  make  men  upright,  wise,  skilful, 
industrious,  prudent,  and  altogether  acceptable  to  exact 
requirement  after  they  have  been  astray  in  all  such  things,  or 
perhaps  have  never  come  to  a  knowledge  of  them. 

We  most  thoroughly  believe  in  the  reformability  of  men ; 
in  the  possibility  of  remedying  their  defects,  of  supplying 
their  deficiencies,  and  of  rectifying  their  perversities ;  or, 
perhaps,  more  correctly  speaking,  in  the  reformatory  plan 
to  help  men  to  reform  themselves  in  all  such  particulars. 
This  institution  has  been  established  as  a  reformatory.  Its 
administration  perceives  and  contemplates,  to  a  degree  at 
least,  the  magnitude,  the  difficulties  and  the  necessity  of  the 
work  undertaken.  In  its  work,  it  proceeds  upon  the  belief 
that  what  needs  to  be  done  for  prisoners'  reformation  can  be 
done,  although  the  undertaking  is  large,  and  the  discourage- 
ments and  hindrances  are  many.  We  realize  that  present 
means  are  not  wholly  adequate ;  and  that  the  employment  of 
the  means  which  we  have  may  not  be  altogether  wise,  nor  at 
all  times  efficient.  The  possibilities  for  the  prisoners,  and 
the  largeness  of  the  work  required  in  their  behalf,  grow 
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upon  us ;.  while  we  are  also  mindful  of  the  State's  integrity 
and  economy  in  our  management,  and  also  of  the  protection 
that  society  expects  it  should  receive  by  the  enforcement  of 
law. 

These  pages  may  fall  under  eyes  that  have  not  seen  our 
former  reports,  which  explain  with  some  fulness  the  plan  and 
methods  of  this  institution.  For  use  of  such  persons,  we 
select  a  few  paragraphs  of  explanation  from  former  re- 
ports :  — 

This  is  a  graded  institution.  Its  members  may  be,  and  are, 
found  in  three  grades,  —  first,  second  and  third.  The  first  is  the 
highest  grade. 

A  prisoner  on  arrival  is  placed  in  the  second  (or  intermediate) 
grade.     By  his  own  conduct  he  rises  or  falls  in  grade. 

Privileges  increase  with  rising  in  grade,  and  cease  with  falling 
therein.  The  grades  are  outwardly  •  distinguished  by  clothing. 
The  first  grade  suit  is  a  dark  blue  ;  the  second  grade  is  black  ;  the 
third  grade  is  red.     The  suits  are  of  ordinary  business  cut. 

A  prisoner  cannot  be  released  from  the  Reformatory  before  the 
expiration  of  his  full  sentence,  unless  he  is  in  the  first  grade  and 
has  remained  therein  with  a  perfect  record,  three  months  if  a  mis- 
demeanant, or  five  months  if  a  felon.  (Under  Massachusetts  law 
all  convicts  are  called  felons  who  are  not  misdemeanants.) 

Persons  are  committed  to  the  Reformatory  upon  indeterminate 
sentences,  —  within  the  limit  of  two  years  for  misdemeanants,  and 
the  limit  of  five  years  for  all  other  offenders. 

Men  are  released  upon  permits  granted  by  the  commissioners  of 
prisons.  A  misdemeanant  can  gain  a  permit  in  eight  months ; 
any  other  offender  in  eleven  months. 

In  marking  and  grading,  cognizance  is  taken  of  the  general 
conduct  of  the  man,  his  industry  in  labor  and  diligence  in  study. 

Our  system  of  grades  and  marks  is,  in  almost  all  cases,  suflScient 
for  discipline.  Solitary  confinement  is  sometimes  employed,  but 
in  no  instance  is  there  corporal  punishment,  or  hand-culfing,  or 
chaining ;  nor  have  there  ever  been  such  things  in  the  Reforma- 
tory. 

As  a  means  to  reformatory  end,  the  men  of  this  Reformatory 
are  furnished  with  good  quarters,  they  have  food  of  excellent 
quality  in  abundance,  regular  daily  work,  weekly  out-of-door  recre- 
ation, a  library,  schools,  social  intercourse,  society  organizations, 
courses  of  lectures,  entertainments,  religious  exercises  and  services 
(both  Protestant  and  Catholic)  every  Sunday  and  upon  other  days 
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of  the  week,  and  "  Our  taper."  These  all  constitute  or  express 
the  simple  yet  comprehensive  method  of  the  administration  to  pro- 
mote the  individual  to  the  best  condition  of  body,  mind  and  spirit 
to  receive  knowledge  and  truth,  and  to  provide  such  most  abund- 
antly and  effectively. 


The  year  now  in  review  has  been  a  peaceful  one.  In  it 
there  has  been  a  good  degree  of  prosperity  and  progress. 
We  have  not  essayed  new  methods,  but  we  have  striven  to 
improve  the  familiar  and  existing  methods. 

Our  schools  have  increased  in  eflSciency  and  good  work. 
The  pupils  made  them  of  more  value  than  in  other  years. 

Our  social  work  has  been  maintained  by  the  several  soci- 
eties of  the  inmates.  The  programmes  have  been  of  higher 
grade  than  in  earlier  years.  The  self-control  of  the  men  in 
the  meetings,  and  their  decorum,  are  especially  gratifying. 
The  moral  instructor  has  given  additional  value  to  social  and 
moral  exercises,  by  special  meetings  in  the  hour  immediately 
preceding  school  time.  They  have  given  him  opportunity 
to  bring  much  current  information  to  the  men  in  a  familiar 
way,  and  the  men  an  opportunity  for  inquiry  concerning  the 
subjects  introduced. 

The  library  has  continued  its  large  circulation  about  the 
same  as  in  other  years,  an  average  of  about  one  thousand 
volumes  a  week  being  distributed  ;  and  valuable  books  have 
been  in  demand.  The  appropriation  of  five  hundred  dollars, 
made  by  the  Legislature  of  the  present  year,  has  been  ex- 
pended almost  wholly  to  replace  desirable  books  worn  out 
in  the  service  ;  to  renew  the  sets  of  standard  magazines,  and 
to  bring  the  sets  up  to  date.  Such  magazines  as  *'  Har- 
per's," «« Century,"  «« Scribner's,"  "St.  Nicholas,"  are 
greatly  sought  and  much  used. 

' '  Our  Paper  "  has  appeared  each  week.  It  is  no  w  a  sixteen- 
page  issue.  The  standard  of  its  excellence  has  been  main- 
tained. We  believe  it  is  prized  by  the  inmates,  and  we  are 
gratified  to  know  that  those  to  whom  it  goes  outside  prize  it. 
The  men  send  out  several  hundred  copies  each  week  to  their 
friends,  while  the  administration  gives  it  a  small  circulation 
among  persons  interested  in  reformatory  work,  and  to  our 
magistrates. 
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The  lectures  in  the  winter  were  carried  through  to  the 
number  of  a  full  course.  The  character  of  the  course  was 
maintained  at  former  high  standards,  by  some  of  the  best 
lecturers  in  the  field.  The  names  of  the  lecturers  appear  in 
the  report  of  the  moral  instructor.  We  realize  that  such 
courses  of  lectures  are  of  great  value  to  the  men,  and  are 
pleasant  and  healthful  influences  upon  the  life  and  business 
of  the  Reformatory. 

The  religious  services  of  the  Reformatory  are  both  Protes- 
tant and  Catholic  in  character.  Mass  is  celebrated  each 
Sunday  moraing  at  8.15  o'clock;  classes  for  Catholic  cate- 
chism assemble  at  9.30 ;  the  Bible  class  at  the  same  hour 
in  the  morning.  At  10.30  o'clock  A.&f.  is  the  general  ser- 
vice. On  Sunday  evenings  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  holds  its  meetings,  and  also  the  temperance 
society.  The  Bible  class,  teachers'  meeting  and  prayer 
meetings  are  on  other  evenings  or  days  of  the  week. 
Christmas  and  Easter  are  celebrated  with  high  mass  espe- 
cially for  Catholics  ;  and  other  special  religious  observances 
of  these  days  include  the  whole  population.  Confessions 
are  heard  at  the  convenience  of  Kev.  Father  Crowe.  Nearly 
every  day  has  in  it  some  religious  service  for  the  few,  or  for 
the  many,  worshippers.  I  heartily  commend  the  ministry 
of  Rev.  Mr.  Batt  and  Rev.  Father  Crowe  at  this  institution, 
because  I  highly  appreciate  the  value  of  their  services.  The 
report  of  the  moral  instructor,  which  accompanies  this 
report  as  a  part  of  it,  discloses  more  fully  the  moral  and 
religious  work  of  the  place. 

The  industries  of  the  Reformatory  are  in  good  condition* 
although  our  earnings  are  not  large,  because  in  some 
branches  of  the  work  prices  are  low.  The  industries  were 
disturbed,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  year,  by  the  rapid  reduc- 
tion of  our  population,  from  over  860,  in  the  spring  of  1888, 
to  less  than  630.  As  harness  work  and  tailoring  were  the 
least  profitable  of  our  industries,  we  let  them  diminish. 
The  harness  industry  retired  altogether  from  the  Reform- 
atory, March  Ist.  The  full  number  of  men  that  can  be 
empIoyed«in  the  boot  and  shoe  and  chair  business  have  been 
kept  at  work  in  these  branches.  The  rise  and  fall  of  the 
population  has  been  permitted  to  have  its  effect  in  the  tailor 
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shop.  Our  wood  working  and  metal  working,  painting  and 
printing  departments,  have  made  earnings.  A  statement  of 
what  they  are  appears  elsewhere  in  this  report. 

The  farm  has  come  to  be  of  account.  All  of  our  land  — 
something  less  than  one  hundred  acres,  beside  some  thirty 
acres  occupied  by  buildings  and  yards  —  is  now  subject  to 
the  plough,  and  brings  forth  fruit  in  its  season.  .  Corn  for 
ensilage  is  our  best  and  chief  crop.  We  have  made  a  good 
showing  this  year  in  roots.  The  farm  work  gives  employ- 
ment to  quite  a  number  of  men. 

Neat  cattle  and  swine  have  come  to  be  many.  We  have 
eighty-three  head  of  cows  and  young  stock  altogether. 
Forty-seven  cows  are  milked,  and  the  milk  product  is  348 
quarts  daily.  Our  swine  number  more  than  five  hundred, 
great  and  small.  All  the  milk  product  is  used  by  the  pris- 
oners, and  all  the  hogs  are  eaten  after  they  come  to  the  dig- 
nity of  pork.  For  the  accommodation  of  our  neat  stock, 
we  have  built,  since  the  Reformatory  began,  with  our  own 
help,  a  barn,  ninety  by  fifty  feet  in  size,  with  an  addition 
thirty  by  one  hundred  feet.  In  order  to  shelter  our  pigs,  we 
have  built  four  piggeries  :  one,  seventy  by  thirty  feet ;  two, 
thirty  by  one  hundred  feet  each ;  and  one,  twenty-five  by 
one  hundred  and  fifty-five  feet  in  dimensions.  We  now  use 
all  our  waste  ;  formerly  much  of  it  was  disposed  of  to  others. 
We  expect,  when  our  new  arrangements  for  a  common  din- 
ing room  for  the  inmates  are  in  operation,  that  we  shall  be 
called  upon  to  reduce  the  keeping  of  swine. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  now  in  review,  there  were 
687  persons  in  the  Reformatory.  During  the  year  603  per- 
sons were  received  as  prisoners,  and  664  were  released. 
The  whole  number  of  commitments  to  the  Reformatory 
since  its  establishment  has  been  3,091,  of  whom  156  were 
second  commitments.  Beside  this  number,  184  persons 
have  been  returned  upon  revoked  permits.  Of  the  whole 
number  received,  eleven  per  cent,  were  persons  returned  to 
the  Reformatory,  either  as  violators  of  permits  or  upon 
second  commitments.  It  should  not  be  inferred  from  these 
facts  that  almost  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  men  who  have  gone 
from  the  Reformatory  have  done  well ;  because  it  is  quite 
certain   that   some   others,   released   from  here,  have  done 
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badly  and  got  into  other  institutions.  No  person  can  tell 
with  exactness  how  large  the  per  cent,  of  well-doing  is, 
because  the  subsequent  history  of  very  many  men  who  go 
out  from  here  (or  from  other  institutions)  is  not  ascertained. 
We  are  satisfied  that  the  per  cent,  of  those  who  have  gone 
from  the  Reformatory,  who  have  done  well  and  are  doing 
well,  is  very  large. 

Information  concerniog  the  persons  and  affairs  of  this 
Reformatory  is  given  in  twenty-five  statistical  statements 
belonging  to  this  report,  to  which  attention  is  invited. 

Statement  I.  shows  the  number  of  persons  received  and 
the  number  released  from  the  Reformatory  during  the  year, 
and  by  what  processes  they  were  received  or  released. 

Statement  II.  shows  the  offences  for  which  persons  have 
been  committed  to  the  Reformatory  for  each  year  since  its 
establishment,  and  for  the  whole  of  that  period.  It  will  be 
observed  that  offences  against  the  person  show  a  continuous 
decrease,  both  actual  and  relative,  for  the  whole  period; 
while  the  proportion  of  offences  against  property  has  mate- 
rially increased  over  the  previous  year.  The  decrease  in 
commitments  for  offences  against  public  order  is  probably 
owing  largely  to  the  effect  of  the  age  and  offence  limit  law, 
which  prevents  the  sending  of  drunkards  of  many  convictions 
to  the  Reformatory. 

Statement  III.  shows  the  proportion  of  temperate  and 
intemperate  persons  committed  during  the  last  three  years. 
These  figures  are  based  upon  statements  of  the  men  them- 
selves, and  it  is  probable  that  a  larger  number  of  persons 
committed  could  be  rightfully  classed  as  intemperate,  if  close 
investigation  could  in  all  cases  be  made. 

Statement  IV.  shows  the  length  of  sentence  for  which  each 
prisoner  was  committed. 

Statement  Y.  shows  the  number  of  previous  commitments 
of  prisoners  received  during  the  year. 

Statement  YI.  shows  the  ages  of  prisoners  when  committed 
for  the  period  since  the  establishment  of  the  Reformatory, 
and  for  each  year  thereof. 

Statement  YII.  shows  the  number  of  commitments  to  the 
Reformatory  from  all  sources. 
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Statement  YIII.  shows  the  commitments  by  courts  and 
counties  for  the  year  in  review. 

Statement  IX,  is  concerning  second  comers,  showing  the 
offences  for  which  they  were  first  committed,  and  for  which 
they  were  committed  a  second  time. 

Statement  X.  shows  the  length  of  time  these  men  were  at 
liberty  before  recommittal. 

Statement  XI.  shows  the  number  of  native  and  foreign 
born  prisoners  received  during  the  year,  and  the  places  of 
their  nativity. 

Statement  XII.  shows  the  parentage  of  prisoners  received 
during  the  year.  By  reference  to  this  statement  and  the 
preceding  one,  it  will  be  seen  that,  while  439,  or  .79.8  per 
cent.,  are  native  born,  but  141,  or  25.6  per  cent.,  are  of 
native  parentage. 

Statement  XIII.  shows  the  occupations  of  the  prisoners 
received  during  the  year.  It  will  be  seen  that  but  about 
one-half  of  those  received  lay  claim  to  being  skilled  mechan- 
ics, or  to  **  having  a  trade;"  but,  in  a  majority  of  these 
cases,  they  are  not  masters  of  the  trades  which  they  claim  as 
theirs,  but  have  only  a  rudimentary  knowledge  of  them. 
This  has  been  shown  repeatedly  by  close  questioning  of  the 
men  claiming  to  be  mechanics,  and  by  practical  tests. 

Statement  XIV.  shows  from  what  courts  and  institutions 
men  were  sent  to  the  Reformatory  during  the  year,  and  the 
offences  of  which  they  were  convicted. 

Statement  XV.  shows  the  departures  in  all  ways  from  the 
Reformatory  during  the  year,  and  the  offences  of  which  the 
released  men  were  convicted. 

Statement  XVI.  shows  the  departures  in  all  ways  from  the 
Eeformatory,  since  its  establishment. 

Statement  XVII.  is  concerning  men  returned  on  revoked 
permits  during  the  year,  showing  the  offences  for  which  they 
were  serving  sentence  when  released.  It  is  noticeable  that 
34,  or  72.3  per  cent.,  of  the  men  returned  on  revoked  per- 
mits have  been  those  serving  sentence  for  drunkenness. 

Statement  XVIII.  shows  the  length  of  time  men  returned 
on  revoked  permit  were  at  liberty. 

Statement  XIX.  shows  the  largest,  smallest  and  average 
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namber,  the  net  increase  or  decrease,  the  number  received 
and  released,  the  percentage  of  releases  and  commitments 
to  average  population,  and  the  percentage  of  releases  to 
commitments,  for  each  month,  for  the  year,  and  for  the  pre- 
vious year. 

Statement  XX.  shows  the  names,  positions,  salaries  and 
actual  payments  to  the  oflScers  of  the  Reformatory. 

Statement  XXI.  shows  the  current  expenditures  of  the 
Reformatory  for  the  year  in  review. 

Statement  XXII.  shows  the  income  of  the  Reformatory 
from  all  sources. 

Statement  XXIII.  shows  the  products  of  the  farm. 

Statement  XXIV.  shows  the  number  of  men  employed  at 
each  industry,  and  kind  of  work  carried  on  in  the  Reforma- 
tory. 

Statement  XXV.  shows  the  accustomed  dietary  of  the 
Reformatory.  Such  changes  are  made  from  time  to  time  as 
the  seasons  and  prices  of  provisions  allow. 

These  statements  show  with  some  distinctness  the  classes 
and  conditions  from  which  the  Reformatory  receives  its  popu- 
lation. The  unskilled  workmen  and  idlers  contribute  much 
the  large  number,  and  men  of  acknowledged  intemperate 
habits  form  nearly  one-half  the  population. 

The  number  of  commitments  for  the  year  in  review  is  less 
than  for  the  previous  year.  The  sending  of  **  old  rounders" 
and  men  in  middle  life,  whose  habits  have  become  settled, 
and  who  do  not  respond  readily,  if  at  all,  to  reformatory 
effort,  has,  under  the  offence  and  age  limit  law,  been 
checked. 

The  number  returned,  either  upon  new  sentence  or  for 
violation  of  permit,  is  gratifyingly  small. 

The  trial  justices  and  district  courts,  from  their  large 
number,  furnish  the  larger  portion  of  commitments,  with  the 
superior  courts  and  police  courts  following  in  order. 

The  statements  concerning  nativity  and  parentage  are 
suggestive,  and  seem  to  show  (so  far,  at  least,  as  this  institu- 
tion is  concerned)  that  the  tendency  to  crime  in  the  chil- 
dren of  foreign  parentage  largely  disappears  in  the  third 
generation. 

More  than  one-half  of  the  courts  and  trial  justices  of  the 
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Commonwealth  have  made  no  commitments  to  the  Reforma- 
tory during  the  year,  about  the  same  number  of  courts  and 
trial  justices  committing  as  in  previous  years.  The  major 
part  of  the  non-committing  magistrates  are  trial  justices. 

Eeleases  have  proportionably  increased  over  previous 
years,  the  indeterminate  sentence  enabling  releases  to  be 
granted  upon  the  basis  of  conduct  and  apparent  reformation 
of  the  individual,  and  not  upon  his  offence  or  length  of  sen- 
tence. 

A  feature  brought  distinctly  to  view  by  these  statements 
and  the  accompanying  diagmm,  is  the  fluctuation  of  the 
Eeformatory  population,  which  increases  the  expense  of 
maintenance  over  that  of  a  more  stable  population  averaging 
the  same,  and  also  the  diflSculty  of  estimating  in  advance 
the  financial  needs  of  the  institution. 


Accompanying  Reports. 
The  reports  of  the  physician,  the  moral  instructor,  the 
school  oflScer  and  the  engineer  accompany  this  report.  Each 
one  of  these  exhibits  with  fulness  and  interest  the  affairs  of 
its  department.  They  contain  matter  which  relates  closely 
to  the  general  interest  of  the  Eeformatory,  which  is  only 
alluded  to,  or  not  at  all  referred  to,  in  the  pages  of  the 
superintendent's  report  proper.  These  special  reports  are 
intended  to  represent,  in  a  more  distinct  manner  than  the 
general  report  can,  what  has  been  done  in,  and  what  has 
been  and  is  required  for,  the  medical,  moral,  educational 
and  mechanical  departments  of  the  Eeformatory.  We  com- 
mend these  as  documents  of  interest  and  value. 


Improvements. 
Beside  making  improvements  by  means  of  special  appro- 
J  priations,  we  have  been  able  to  make  some  upon  the  buildings 

Si  and  grounds  from  regular  resources.    The  road-bed  of  Com- 

/i  mon wealth  Eow  has  been  put  into  most  excellent  condition, 

;^  by  grading  it  in  a  substantial  manner  over  the  entire  length 

,^  of  the  Eeformatory  premises.      The  sandy  and   unsightly 

^  ground  between  the  western  wall  and  Commonwealth  Edw 
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has  been  graded  with  loam  and  laid  down  to  grass,  which 
has  made  it  a  green  field.  It  has  been  enclosed  by  a  fence, 
beside  which  a  row  of  elm  trees  has  been  planted ;  upon  the 
outer  face  of  the  wall  Boston  ivies  have  been  set,  which 
promise  to  rapidly  cover  the  wall  with  living  green.  Along- 
side of  this  renovated  ground  a  thoroughly  built  sidewalk 
has  been  put  in,  so  that  now,  abutting  the  Commonwealth's 
land,  from  the  Old  Colony  Railroad  on  the  south  to  the 
Assabet  River  on  the  east,  is  a  first-class  sidewalk,  built  by 
the  men  of  the  Reformatory.  Street  lanterns  of  an  improved 
style  have  been  placed  around  and  adjacent  to  the  eastern 
group  of  State  houses.  The  increase  of  swine  compelled 
the  erection  of  a  new  piggery.  By  building  upon  a  design 
of  our  own,  of  the  monitor  pattern,  we  were  enabled  to 
build  a  building  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  feet  by  twenty- 
five  feet,  almost  wholly  of  second-hand  short  stock,  which 
had  accumulated  with  us.  The  slate  roofs  of  the  Reforma- 
tory buildings  have  been  quite  thoroughly  repaired,  and 
serious  leaks  thereby  stopped.  Other  repairs  and  improve- 
ments of  lesser  degree  have  been  accomplished,  at  the 
expense  of  the  general  appropriation. 

The  hospital  has  been  thoroughly  renovated  and  re- 
modelled. Three  rooms  for  cases  of  special  sickness  or 
treatment  have  been  made  within  its  limits,  and  a  room  for 
surgical  operations  has  been  made.  The  dispensary  has 
been  brought  to  a  new  position,  and  has  been  fully  refitted. 
The  hospital  is  now  in  most  excellent  condition,  and  is  quite 
attrfictive  in  appearance. 

The  current  expenditures  for  the  year  now  in  review 
(ending  Sept.  30,  1889)  amount  to  $162,237.91,  being 
$14,977.05  less  than  for  the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1888. 
At  the  same  time,  the  per  capita  cost  has,  because  of  de- 
creased average  population,  increased  from  62^  to  68^  cents 
per  day.  The  decrease  in  population,  caused  by  the  in- 
creased number  of  releases,  is  of  itself  cause  for  the  in- 
creased per  capita  cost,  as  each  inmate  on  release  receives 
an  outfit  of  clothing  valued  at  $12  to  $18,  according  to  the 
season  of  the  year  in  which  such  release  takes  place.  The 
Act  of  1888  establishing  salaries  has  also  had  its  effect  in 
increasing  the  per  capita  cost. 
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Special  appropriations  granted  by  the  last  Legislature,  for 
the  use  of  the  Reformatory,  were  as  follows : — 

For  new  boilers, .        .  |3,000 

supplying  officers'  hooses  with  electric  alarms,  and  repair- 
ing electric  wires, 1,400 

additional  laundry  machinery  and  appliances,   .        .        .  1,000 

repairing  stockade  fence,    .        .        .        .        .        .        .  800 

books  for  the  library, 500 

the  establishment  of  an  industrial  school, ....  5,000 
preparing  a  dining  room,  and  for  the  purchase  of  furni- 
ture for  the  same, 2,000 

The  work  of  repairing  the  electric  wires  and  putting  in 
electric  alarms  has  been  substantially  completed,  at  a  cost  of 
$456.70^  and  repairs  on  the  stockade  fence  have  been 
made,  at  a  cost  of  $793.20.  Laundry  machinery  to  the 
amount  of  $400  has  been  purchased,  and  paid  for  from  the 
appropriation  for  that  purpose.  Other  purchases  are  in  con- 
templation, which  will  substantially  absorb  the  balance  of 
the  appropriation  for  that  purpose.  New  boilers  have  been 
ordered,  and  are  in  process  of  construction.  Preliminary 
work  has  been  done  and  materials  purchased,  to  the  amount 
of  $440.13.  The  appropriation  for  that  purpose  will  be 
sufficient.  The  room  formerly  used  for  the  manufacture  of 
clothing  is  being  fitted  up  for  a  dining  room,  and  expense 
has  already  been  incurred  under  this  appropriation  to  the 
amount  of  $1,176.77.  This  appropriation  will  probably  be 
sufficient  for  the  purpose.  Work  is  also  under  way  in  pre- 
paring quarters  for  the  trades-school,  and  expense  has  been 
incurred  under  this  appropriation  to  the  amount  of  $880.95. 
The  appropriation  for  books  for  the  library  will  be  expended 
before  the  close  of  the  financial  year.  The  books  are 
ordered,  but  not  yet  delivered. 

The  amounts  asked  for  in  these  appropriations  were 
named  in  the  expectation  that  the  larger  part  of  the  mechan- 
ical work  would  be  performed  by  inmates,  and  the  amounts 
appropriated  necessitate  that  this  should  be  the  case.  Owing 
to  the  fact  that  among  the  men  committed  during  the  year 
there  have  been  exceedingly  few  possessed  of  the  required 
mechanical  ability,  the  work  progresses  slowly. 
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Special  RECOifMENDATiONs. 

For  the  ensuing  year  I  recommend  the  following  special 
appropriations :  — 

For  electric  light,  $14,000 :  this  because  it  is  a  better, 
cleaner,  safer  and  cheaper  light  than  that  now  used. 

For  six  houses  for  officers'  residences,  $21,000  :  this  be- 
cause we  have  not  houses  enough  for  our  officers  to  live  in. 

For  concrete  walk,  $1,000:  this  because  large  portions 
of  the  present  walks  are  worn  out,  and  need  to  be  replaced 
at  a  proper  grade,  and  new  walks  for  other  places  are 
needed. 

For  plumbing,  $8,000 :  this  because,  first,  the  plumbing 
in  the  administration  building,  which  includes  the  superin- 
tendent's and  deputy  superintendent's  residences,  has  been 
condemned  as  uqsafe  by  experts  who  were  officially  called 
upon  to  examine  it ;  and,  secondly,  to  renew  the  hoppers  in 
the  prisoners'  rooms,  as  set  forth  in  the  engineer's  report. 

For  pasture  land,  $1,200:  this  to  enable  the  pasture  of 
our  cows. 

For  trades-schools,  $6,000 :  this  to  enable  us  to  complete 
and  go  on  with  the  trade-schools  provided  for,  in  part,  by 
the  last  Legislature. 

We  believe  that  the  work  undertaken  by,  and  which 
engages  the  attention  of,  the  Massachusetts  Reformatory,  is 
work  founded  in  wisdom  ;  that  it  is  practical,  and  has  great 
value  for  individuals  and  the  State.  We  are  confident  that 
the  true  way  to  deal  with  criminals  is  to  attempt  their 
reformation  ;  that  a  large  per  cent,  of  convicted  men  can  be 
reformed.  We  are  also  confident  that  the  methods  of  this 
Reformatory  are  right  methods  to  use  for  the  accomplishment 
of  the  work  given  it  to  do.  We  believe  that  larger  en- 
deavor, and  that  more  thoroughness  along  present  lines  of 
efibrt,  are  the  demands  upon  us.  The  needs  of  the  prisoner 
appear  greater  than  they  formerly  appeared  to  us.  Our 
educational  work  needs  to  be  enlarged  and  to  be  strength- 
ened by  special  and  ample  trades  teachings ;  so  that  men 
released  from  the  Reformatory  will  be  fully  equipped  for 
self-support,  and  thereby  be  removed  in  greater  degree  from 
liability  to  commit  crime. 
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I  wish  to  express  to  the  Commissioners  my  thanks  for  the 
courtesy  extended  by  them  to  me,  both  in  a  personal  and 
official  capacity,  and  for  their  attentive  regard  to  the  in- 
^rests  of  the  Reformatory ;  and  also  to  the  secretary  of  the 
JBoard  for  his  courtesy.  In  these  expressions  of  thanks  I 
desire  to  include  the  ex-members  of  the  commission,  who 
have  retired  during  the  year  of  this  report. 

For  their  valuable  help  and  constant  personal  courtesy  to 
Iwm,  the  superintendent  most  cordially  thanks  the  deputy 
superintendent  and  all  other  officers  of  the  Reformatory. 

Very  respectfully, 

GARDINER  TUFTS, 

SuperintendeTit. 
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Statement  No.  I. 


Number  of  priffoners  remaining  at  the  Reformatory  Sept.  30, 1888,      687 

RECEIVED. 

Committed  from  the  courts, .  532 

Returned  by  order  of  Conmiissioners, 47 

Returned  from  escape, 5 

Transferred  from  other  prisons, 19 

Whole  number  of  commitments, 603 

Total  number, 1,290 

RELEASED. 

By  Commissioners'  permit, 616 

commuted  time  permit, 4 

expiration  of  sentence, 24 

removal  to  other  prisons, 2 

removal  to  lunatic  hospital, 3 

death, 7 

executive  pardon, 2 

writ  of  error, 1 

escape, 5 

Whole  number  of  discharges, 664 

Number  of  prisoners  remaining  Sept.  30, 1889,     .        .  .        626 


Statement  No.  II. 

Showing  Offences  of  Prisoners  received  at  the  Massachusetts 
Reformatory  to  Sept.  30,  1889,  by  years. 


« 

^ 

if 

« 

e» 

i 

I 

m 

I 

8 

i 

Against  the  Person: 
Abortion,     .... 

1 

1 

Assault,        .... 

43 

44 

25 

17 

14 

143 

Assault,  felonious. 
Manslaughter,     . 
Mayhem,      .... 
Murder,       .... 

11 

7 
4 

1 

2 

3 

4 

- 

18 
9 

4 

1 

Murder,  attempt. 

Rape, 

Robbery,      .... 

3 

6 

20 

2 
12 

5 

2 
4 

1 
3 

3 

10 
44 

95 

60 

33 

27 

18 

283 
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Statement  No.  U.  —  Concluded. 


i 


Against  Property : 
Arson, .... 
Blackmail,  . 
Breaking  and  entering, 
Burglary,     . 
Embezzlement,   . 
Forgery,      .    '    . 
Fraud,.         ... 
Having  coimterfeit  money. 
Incendiarism, 
Larceny, 

Larceny,  attempt. 
Larceny  of  a  ride, 
Malicious  mischief,     . 
Obstructing  railroad,  . 
Receiving  stolen  goods. 
Robbing  the  mails. 


Against  Public  Order : 
Adultery,     . 
Cruelty  to  animals,     . 
Disturbing  the  peace, . 
Drunkard,  conmaon,     . 
Drunkenness     (second 

third  offence), . 
Escape, 

Idle  and  disorderly,    . 
Illegal  voting,     . 
Incest, .... 
Keeping  a  common  nuisance. 
Lewdness,   . 

Neglect  to  support  family. 
Perjury, 
Polygamy,  . 

Selling  obscene  literature, 
Stubbornness, 
Tramps  and  vagabonds. 
Violation  of  liquor  law. 
Violation  of  pai'don,    . 
Violation  of  permit,    . 


1 

1 

176 

19 

12 

24 

6 

10 

158 


413 
3 

22 

106 
1 
3 

1 

1 


1 

100 

13 

3 
16 

4 

6 
132 


80 

4 

14 

11 

3 

3 
176 


70 
7 
8 
7 
8 
2 
2 
140 
1 

2 

6 
,   1 


281 

1 
1 

■  77 

126 

.  9 

9 


16 

27 

1 

30 


302 

110 

170 

11 


13 
17 

1 

40 


254 
1 

93 

175 

11 


17 
22 

1 
65 


166 


304 


363 


391 


119 
1 

10 
15 
11 

3 
156 

2 
3 

5 
1 


326 


1 
52 

77 
2 
9 
1 


1 

2 

33 

28 


48 


254 


1 
2 

544 
44 
47 
73 
31 

2 

24 

761 

1 

2 
10 

1 
31 

2 


1,676 

5 
1 

1 
364 

654 

12 

43 

1 

1 

1 

12 

2 

1 

3 

2 

85 

102 

3 

1 

183 


1,467 


SUMMARY. 


Against  the  person. 
Against  property,   . 
Against  public  order,  etc.. 

95 
413 
166 

60 

.281 

304 

33 
302 
363 

27 
254 
391 

18 
326 
264 

233 
1,576 
1,467 

663 

645 

698 

672* 

598t 

3,276 

*  Not  inclading  one  recaptured. 


t  Not  including  five  recaptured. 
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Statement  No.  III. 
Temperate  and  Intemperate  Prisoners  committed  to  Massachusetts 
Reformatory  for  Four  Years  ending  Sept,  30, 1889. 


• 

1885-6. 

1886-7. 

1887-8. 

1888-9. 

Total. 

Temperate,       .... 
Intemperate,     .... 

229 
386 

217 
441 

223 
383 

298 
252 

967 
1,462 

615 

658 

606 

550* 

2,429t 

Percentage  of  commitments  in  1885-6 :  intemperate,  62^^. 
Percentage  of  commitments  in  1886-7  :  intemperate,  67. 
Percentage  of  commitments  in  1887-8 :  intemperate,  63. 
Percentage  of  commitments  in  1888-9 :  intemperate,  45  j^. 

T — 

*  Not  including  one  transferred  by  commissioners  for  violation  of  permit, 
t  Not  including  those  returned  on  revoked  permits  or  recaptured. 


Statement  No.  IV. 

Showing  Sentences  for  which  Prisoners  have  been  committed  during 
the  Tear  ending  Sept.  30,  1889. 


Balance  of  unexpired  sentence  (returned  on  revoked  permit  and 

recaptured), 53 

Indeterminate,  limited  to  two  years, 197 

Indeterminate,  limited  to  five  years, 329 

Indeterminate,  limited  to  seven  years, 

Indeterminate,  limited  to  ten  years, 

Indeterminate,  limited  to  fifteen  years, 

Indeterminate,  limited  to  twenty  years, 

Indeterminate,  limited  to  twenty-five  years, 

Determinate,  one  year  (United  States  court), ..... 

Determinate,  six  months  (transfer), 

Determinate,  one  year  and  six  months  (transfers), 

Determinate,  two  years  (transfers), 

Determinate,  two  years  and  six  months  (transfer). 

Determinate,  three  years  (transfers), 

Determinate,  five  years  (transfers), 2 

Determinate,  six  years  (transfer) , 1 

Determinate,  minority  (transfers), 3 


Total, 603 
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Statement  No.  V. 
SJiowing  Number  of  Previous  Commitments  of  Prisoners  received. 


g 

H 


One  preTious  commitment, 
Two  previous  commitments, 
Three  previous  commitments, 
Four  previous  commitments. 
Five  previous  commitments, 
Six  previous  commitments. 
Seven  previous  commitments, 
Eight  previous  commitments. 
Nine  previous  commitments,.  . 
Ten  or  more  previous  commitments, 


98 

58 

21 

13 

11 

11 

5 

2 

1 


191 

92 

34 

15 

5 

8 

6 

4 

1 

3 


175 

104 

49 

37 

22 

15 

10 

3 

2 

7 


138 

96 

33 

22 

7 

11 

3 

3 

11 


132 
60 
24 
2 
2 
3 
1 
I 
1 
1 


734 

410 

161 

89 

47 

48 

25 

13 

5 

22 


Statement  No.  VI. 

Showing  Ages  of  Prisoners  committed  during  the    Tears  ending 

Sept,  30. 


I* 

s 


I* 

s 


I 


15  to  20  years, 
20  to  25  years, 
25  to  30  years, 
30  to  35  years, 
35  to  40  years, 
40  to  45  years, 
45  to  50  years, 
50  to  60  years. 
Over  60  years. 

Total, 


202 
168 
99 
79 
40 
28 
25 
17 
5 


204 
139 
92 
44 
46 
41 
21 
24 
4 


197 
158 
86 
65 
62 
36 
24 
27 
7 


182 
145 
101 

ee 

60 

83 

10 

7 

3 


207 

170 

91 

46 

32 

2 

2 


992 

780 

469 

300 

240 

140 

82 

75 

19 


663 


615 


662^ 


607t 


550t 


8.097 


*  Including  4  recaptured.  t  Including  1  recaptured. 

X  Not  including  1  transferred  for  violation  of  terms  of  permit. 
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Statement  No.  VII. 

Showing  Number  of  Commitments  to  the  Reformxttory  from  all 

Sources  since  its  Establishment. 


1 

• 

i 

m 

i 

i 

m 

1 

Committed  by  courts  and 
justices,       .... 

Escaped  and  recaptured. 

Returned  by  Commissioners 
on  revoked  permit,     . 

Returned  by  Governor  on  re- 
voked pardon,     . 

Returned  from  lunatic  and 
other  hospitals,  . 

Transfen-ed  from  houses  of 
correction,  .... 

Transferred  from  jails  and 
House  of  Industry,     . 

Transferred  from  Lyman 
School,        .... 

Transferred  from  State  Farm, 

Transferred  from  State 
Prison,         .        . 

426 

77 

8 

1 

152 

661 
•     30 

16 

8 

2 
10 

23 

647 
4 

40 

3 

7 

3 

1 

689 

1 

65 

1 

- 

6 
3 

632 
5 

47 

12 
1 
3 

3 

2,754 
10 

182 
1 
3 

120 

4 

22 
11 

182 

Total,      .... 

663 

645 

705 

673 

603 

3,289 

Statement  No.  VIII. 

Summary  of  Commitments  by  Courts  and  Counties  for  the   Year 

ending  Sept.  30, 1889. 


COUNTIES. 

11 

1 

o 

QQ 

1 

1 

t 

a 

i 

Barnstable, 
Berkshire,   . 
Bristol, 
Dukes, 
Essex, . 
Franklin,     . 
Hampden,    . 
Hampshire, 
Middlesex,  . 
Norfolk,       . 
Plymouth,    . 
Suffolk, 
Worcester,  . 

1 

3 

17 
2 

23 
2 
3 
2 

23 
7 
6 

78 
9 

67 

15 
12 

57 
4 
5 
3 

.   1 

6 
43 

5 

3 

5 

36 

7 

1 

3 

64 

2 

2 

1 

4 
6 

4 

2 

9 
60 

2 
43 

4 
19 

7 

119 

24 

12 

151 

80 

Total,  . 

1 

175 

67 

97 

173 

19 

632* 

*  Omitting  transfers,  recaptures  and  persons  returned  on  revoked  permits. 
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Stateuent  No.  IK. 
Concerning  Second  Comers. 


No. 

First  Sentenced  fat  — 

Were  Betamed  for  — 

1 

2 

1 
2 
1 
3 
1 
12 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
2 

Assault, 

Assault, 

Assault, 

Breaking  and  entering,     . 
Breaking  and  entering,     .        .        . 
Breaking  and  entering,      . 

Burglary, 

Drunkenness,     ..... 

Drunkenness, 

Idle  and  disorderly,  .... 

Larceny, 

Larceny, 

Larceny, 

Robbery, 

Stubbornness, 

Vagrancy, 

Vagrancy, 

Drunkenness. 

Larceny. 

Receiving  stolen  goods. 

Breaking  and  entering. 

Disturbing  the  peace. 

Larceny. 

Escape. 

Drunkenness. 

Larceny. 

Embezzlement. 

False  pretences. 

Escape. 

Larceny. 

Drunkenness. 

Larceny. 

Larceny. 

Vagrancy. 

Total, 35. 


Statement  No.  X. 
Concerning  Second  Comers, 


Of  the  35  men  recommitted  by  the  courts,  — 

4  were  at  liberty  less  than  one  month. 

5  were  at  liberty  one  month  and  less  than  three  months. 
7  were  at  liberty  three  months  and  less  than  six  months. 
4  were  at  liberty  six  months  and  less  than  nine  months. 

1  was  at  liberty  nine  months  and  less  than  twelve  months. 

3  were  at  liberty  twelve  months  and  less  than  fifteen  months. 

2  were  at  liberty  fifteen  months  and  less  than  eighteen  months. 

3  were  at  liberty  eighteen  months  and  less  than  twenty-one  months. 

2  were  at  liberty  twenty-four  months  and  less  than  twenty.-seven  months. 
1  was  at  liberty  twenty-seven  months  and  less  than  thirty  months. 
1  was  at  liberty  thirty  months  and  less  than  thirty-three  months. 
1  was  at  liberty  thirty-three  months  and  less  than  thirty-six  months. 
1  was  at  liberty  thirty-six  months  and  less  than  thirty-nine  months. 
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Statement  No.  XI. 
Showing  Nativities  of  Prisoners  received  dunng  the  Tear, 


Foreign  Lands: 
Azores,  . 
Canada, . 
England, 
France,  . 
Germany, 
Ireland,  . 
Italy,  . 
Jamaica, 
Mexico,  . 

New  Brunswick,    . 
Nova  Scotia,  . 
Prince  Edward  Island, 
Prussia,  . 
Poland,  . 
Scotland, 
Sweden, . 
Switzerland,  . 


1 

24 

24 

1 

3 

28 

1 

1 

1 

6 

12 
3 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 

111 


United  StcUes 
California, 
Connecticut,   . 
District  of  Columbia, 
Georgia, 
Illinois,  . 
Iowa, 
Kentucky, 
Maine,    . 
Massachusetts, 
Michigan, 
Minnesota, 
Missouri, 
New  Hampshire, 
New  Jersey,  . 
New  York,     . 
Ohio,       . 
Pennsylvania, 
Rhode  Island, 
South  Carolina, 
Vermont, 
Wisconsin, 


1 

14 
1 
1 
4 
1 
1 

15 
346 
1 
2 
1 
3 
3 

15 
2 
3 

17 

•  1 

6 

1 

439 


Foreign  bom, 
Native  bom, 


Summary. 


Ill 
439 


550 
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Statement   No.    XII. 

Of  the  550  men  received  during  the  year,  — 
124  had  American  parents. 
47  had  Canadian  parents. 
16  had  English  parents. 

2  had  French  parents. 
8  had  German  parents. 

214  had  Irish  parents. 
1  had  Italian  parents. 
1  had  Mexican  parents. 

3  had  Portuguese  parents. 

1  had  Prussian  parents. 
3  had  Scotch  parents. 

2  had  Swedish  parents. 
1  had  Swiss  parents. 

1  had  West  Indian  parents. 
14  had  parents  whose  birthplace  was  unknown 
23  had  American  and  Irish  parents 

6  had  American  and  English  parents. 

8  had  American  and  Canadian  parents 

1  had  American  and  French  parents 

3  had  American  and  Scotch  parents. 

4  had  Canadian  and  English  parents 
11  had  Canadian  and  Irish  parents. 

1  had  Canadian  and  German  parents 

2  had  Canadian  and  Scotch  parents. 

2  had  English  and  Scotch  parents 
14  had  English  and  Irish  parents 

1  had  Irish  and  German  parents 

1  had  Irish  and  Italian  parents. 

1  had  Irish  and  Norwegian  parents. 

3  had  Irish  and  Scotch  parents. 
1  had  Irish  and  Welsh  parents. 


i 
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Statemist  No.  XII. — Coadoded. 

17  bad  one  Amcricaii  parent ;  birtfapljce  of  other  onknowii. 

2  had  one  Canadian  parent ;  birthplace  of  otho-  unknown. 
1  bad  one  Dotdi  parent ;  birthplace  of  other  unknown. 

3  bad  one  Eln^^h  parent ;  birthplace  of  oth^-  unknown. 
8  had  one  Irish  parent ;  birthplace  of  other  unknown. 

SCXMART. 

KadTe  parentage,     ...                        ...  141 

Foreign  parentage,  .        .        .        .    *    .        .        .        .  3d5 

Katiye  and  foreign  parentage, 40 

Unknown, 14 

Total, 550* 

*  Omitting  men  returned  on  reroked  permit*,  and  rccapCnied. 


Statement  No.   XIII. 

Occupations  of  Prisoners  committed  by  Courts  to  the  Massachusetts 

Reformatory  for  the  Tear  eliding  Sept,  30^  1889, 


Actor,     . 
Agent,    . 

Assistant  sarveyor, 
Bakers,  . 
Barbers, . 
Bartenders,    . 
Bell-boys, 
Blacksmiths,  . 
Blacksmith  helpers, 
Bookbinder,  , 
Bookkeepers, 
Bootblacks,    . 
Bottler,  . 
Box-miaker,    . 
Brakemen, 
Brass-finisher, 
Butchers, 
Cabinet-maker, 


1 
1 
1 
3 
6 
2 
2 
4 
2 
1 
11 
5 
1 
1 
4 
1 
5 
1 


Can-maker,    . 

Carpenters,    . 

Carpenter's  apprentice. 

Carpet-layer, . 

Carriage-painter,    . 

Cartridge-maker,   . 

Cash-boy, 

Cigar-packer, 

Clerks,    . 

Clothing-cutter, 

Coachman, 

Comb-maker, 

Cooks,    . 

Cooper,  .        .        .    " 

Coppersmiths, 

Curriers, 

Clock-repairer, 

Dentist,  . 


1 
6 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

U 
1 
1 
1 
6 
1 
2 
3 
1 
1 
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Statement  No..  XIII. — Concluded. 


Doflfers, 6 

Nickel-plater, 

1 

Blectricians,   . 

2 

Organ-blower, 

1 

Elevator-boys, 

2 

Painters, 

22 

Engineers, 

2 

Painter's  apprentices,    . 

2 

Engravers,     . 

2 

Peddlers,        .        .        .        . 

8 

Errand  boys,  . 

3 

Piano-tuners, . 

2 

Expressman,  . 

1 

Plumbers, 

5 

Express  messenger 

8, 

2 

Plumber's  apprentices,  . 

4 

Farm-bands,    . 

30 

Polishers, 

2 

File-cutter,     . 

1 

Porters,  .... 

4 

Firemen, 

2 

Printers, 

8 

Fisherman,     . 

1 

Printer's  apprentice. 

1 

Floor-layer,    . 

1 

Reporter, 

1 

Gi'der,    .        .        . 

'    . 

1 

Salesmen, 

10 

Glass-blower, 

1 

Saloon-keeppr, 

1 

Glazier,  . 

1 

Seamen, 

2 

Grain-dealer, . 

1 

Shoe-cutter,    . 

1 

Grocers, 

3 

Shoemakers,  . 

34 

Hackman, 

1 

Silver-workers, 

2 

Harness-makers, 

4 

Singer,    .... 

1 

Hatter,    . 

1 

Skatemaker,  . 

1 

Hospital  attendant 

1 

Stableman,     . 

1 

Horse-car  driver. 

1 

Steamboat-hand,    . 

1 

Hostlers, 

11 

Steamfitter,    . 

1 

Hotel  clerk,   . 

1 

Steward,         .        .        . 

1 

Insurance  agent. 

1  • 

Stone-cutter,  . 

1 

Jewellers, 

6 

Stove  repairer, 

1 

Laborers, 

.      76 

Students, 

4 

Lasters,  . 

2 

Tailors,  .... 

5 

Lathers, . 

2 

Teamsters,      . 

.      19 

Lawyer  . 

Telegrapher, . 

1 

Loom-fixer,    . 

Tinsmiths,      . 

.        3 

Machinists,     . 

Towboys, 

2 

Machinist's  appren 

tice, 

Trainer  of  athletes, 

1 

Mailing  clerk. 

Waiters,. 

6 

Masons,  . 

Weavers, 

9 

Messengers,   . 

Weaver's  apprentice,     . 

..      1 

Meter-inspector, 

Wire-worker, 

1 

Milkman, 

Wool-carder, . 

1 

Mill-hands,     . 

.      83 

No  occupation. 

.      66 

Morocco-workers, 

2 

Moulder, 

1 

Total,      . 

.    550 

Jt*. 


'A-.. 


'  ♦      J*l.r/^f> 


»-••''•'       .  •     "rr. 


«•     /   r     ^,   .'     ' 


/^ 


^''AS'  -/  .  .  . 

f* ',','' At.'/  f^,f'  fi,  y'i',-t,       ,  , 

V  i/r  «ri"/,     .          *          #          * 
't(fin) 


_       _       _^       *       


^       -       .>        1       ^ 


3     17       2 


23  i     2 


3  i     2 
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No.  XIV. 

to    the    Reformatory  during  the    Year  ending  Sept,   30^  1889^ 
They  were  convicted. 


Courts. 

Municipal  Courts. 

S 

£ 

, 

M 

1 
1 

^ 

J 

j 

1 

o 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

13 

1 
2 
2 

4 

3 

1 

3 

7 

2 
4 

1 

34 

3 
12 

2 
.21 

1 

3 
1 

5 

2 
1 

1 

4 
82. 

1 

1 

1 
.4 

7 

2 
13 

1 

1 
3 

48 

1 

3 

1 

2 

1 
1 

3 

1 

6 
3 

22 

1 

3 
1 

1 

3 
1 

3 
1 

2 

1 
1 

1 
1 

2 
6 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 
4 

6 

4 

1 

1 
6 
4 

28 
1 

10 

1 

23 

6 

78 

9 

176 

41 

9 

2 

11 

1 

4 

3 

67 
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Statement  No.  XIV. 


Police 

OFFENCES 

1 

n 

1 

r 

"^ 

s 

1 

Arson, 

Assault, 

Breaking  and  entering. 

Burglary,  . 

Disturbing  the  peace. 

Drunkard,  common,  . 

Drunkenness,  second  offer 

Drunkenness,  third  offenc( 

Embezzlement, . 

Escape, 

Forgery,     . 

Fraud,        .        ,        .      * 

Idle  and  disorderly,  . 

Illegal  voting,   . 

Incendiarism,     . 

Larceny,    . 

Larceny  of  a  ride,     . 

Malicious  mischief,    . 

Polygamy, . 

Rape,. 

Receiving  stolen  goods. 

Robbery,    . 

Robbing  the  mails,    . 

Selling  obscene  literature 

Stubbornness,    . 

Vagrancy, . 

Violation  of  permit,  . 

ice, 

3, 

4 

1 

6 

1 

2 
1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

Total,  . 

4 

3 

2 

1 
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COCBTI. 


?3 

1 

i 

^ 
5 

1 

1 

1 

£ 

« 

1 

2 

^ 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

4 
2 

12 
2 
5 

1 
9 

4 
3 

4 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

2 
2 

4 

1 

" 

4 

2 
4 

1 

6 

3 
5 

14 

3 

17 

1 

1 
29 

1 

9 
14 

1 

4 

6 

36 

4 

1 

4 

1 

19 

6 

97 
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Statement  No.   XIV. 


District 

OFFENCES. 

t 
1 
|- 

1 
£ 

1 

s 

■o 

c 

1 

u 

1 

■c 

i 

j 

e 

t 
i 

Arson,      .        .        .        .        . 
Assault,    ....>. 
Breaking  and  entering,   . 

Burglary, 

Disturbing  the  peace, 
Drunkard,  common. 
Drunkenness,  second  offence, . 
Drunkenness,  third  offence,     . 
Embezzlement,        .... 

Escape, 

Forgery, 

Fraud, 

Idle  and  disorderly. 

Illegal  voting, 

Incendiaiism, 

Larceny, 

Larceny  of  a  ride,    .... 
Malicious  mischief, .... 

Polygamy, 

Rape, 

Receiving  stolen  goods,  . 

Robbery, 

Robbing  the  mails,  .... 
Selling  obscene  literature. 

Stubbornness, 

Vagrancy, 

Violation  of  permit. 

Total,        .        .                .        . 

1 

_ 

2 

1 

4 

1 
1 

2 

8 
3 

1 

3 
15 

3 
2 

6 

1 

3 

1 

15 

3 

1 

6 

1 

2 
13 

1 
1 

1 

3 

2 

1 
3 

1 
1 

2 

1 
1 
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■  Continued. 


Courts. 

, 

1 

8 

m 

£ 

1 ; 

1 

i 

1 

s 

1 
1 

e 

H 

i 
? 

H 

H 

1 

1 
1 

i 

1 

t 

1 

i 

^ 

1 

t 

1 

1 

i 
1 

1 

s 

e 

1 
1 

i 

e 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

a 

1 

i 

1 
1 

1 

4 

1 

1 

3 

2 
1 

1 
2 

4 

2 

1 

1 

1 
1 

3 

3 
2 

1 

1 
10 

1 

1 
2 

1 
6 

5 

1 

1 
7 

1 
1 

1 
3 

3 

18 
16 

8 

1 

3 
63 

1 
1 

2 

3 
2 

2 

1 

.1 

1 

5 
17 

1 

28 
20 
24 

1 

1 
3 
4 

39 
2 
2 

1 

14 
12 

2 

6 

1 

4 

13 

1 

2 

7 

1 

1 

1 

174 
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Stateuemt  No.  XTV. 


TUAL 

OFFENCES. 

1 

5= 

n 

1 

s 

i 

1 

o 

H 

S 

1 

II 

M 

a 

.4 

i 
1 

s 

i 

o 
ft! 

Arson, 

Assault,         .... 
Breaking  and  entering. 
Burglary,       .... 
Distuibing  the  peace,    . 
Drunkard,  common. 
Drunkenness,  2d  offence. 
Drunkenness,  3d  ofiencc. 
Embezzlement,      . 

Escape, 

Forgery,        .... 

Fraud, 

Idle  and  disorderly. 

Illegal  voting. 

Incendiarism, 

Larceny,         .... 

Larceny  of  a  ride, . 

Malicious  mischief. 

Polygamy,     .... 

Rape, 

Receiving  stolen  goods. 

Robbery,        .... 

Robbing  the  mails. 

Selling  obscene  literature,    . 

Stubbornness, 

Vagrancy,      .... 

Violation  of  permit, 

2 

1 

3 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

8 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
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JotmoKS. 

TRAKSFKBa. 

1 

1| 

P 

1 
1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

a 

c  ■ 

5 
1 

1 
1 

1 
j 

5 
1' 

1 

'SI 

?l 

X 

^1 

0 

1 

1 
1 

1 

2 

•  1 

2 

4 

9 

1 

2 

i 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

2 
_  i 

1 

1 

1 

6 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

9 

1 
3 

.1 

1 
2 

1 
19 

47 

1 
1 

3 

1 

14 

120 

1 

1 

52 

24 

63 

10 

2 

15 

11 

9 

1 

3 

159 

2 

3 

1 

1 

5 

3 

1 

2 

33 

28 

48 

2 

3 

1 

19 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

9 

47 

6 

603 
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Statement  No.  XV, 

Skomng  the  Offences  of  Men  released  during  the  Tear,  the  Number 
of  Each  released  and  the  Manner  of  their  Release. 


s 

J 

TO              1 

Expira- 
tion OF 

OFFENCES. 

2 

1 

o 

m 

h 

II 

1 

"a 

i 

Adultery,   . 
Arson,' 
Assault, 

Breaking  and  en 
Burglar}%  . 
Disturbing  the  p 
Drunkard,  comn 
Drunkenness,    s 
third  offence. 
Embezzlement, 
Escape, 
Forgery,    . 
Fraud, 

Having  counterf 
Idle  and  disorde 
Illegal  voting, 
Incendiarism, 
Intent  to  kill. 
Keeping  commo 
Larceny,    . 
Lewdness, . 
Malicious  misch 
Manslaughter, 
Obstructing  rail 
Rape, . 

ReceiWng  stoler 
Robbery,    . 
Robbing  the  ma 
Stubbornness, 
Tramp  and  vagi 
Violation  of  per 

1        •        • 

itering,     . 

>eace, 
ion,  . 
econd    or 

•  • 

•  • 

eit  money, 
rly,  .       . 

n  nuisance, 

ief,   \        \ 

road, 

I  goods,    . 

ils,    '. 

ant,  . 
mit,  . 

1 
1 

24 

87 

7 

3 

64 

132 
16 

1 
7 
7 

9 
1 
3 

! 

149 

4 
1 
1 
1 
1 
8 
6 

15 
17 
49 

616 

1 
2 

2 
5 

1 

"" 

1 

2 
2 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

•7 

1 
1 

1 

2 
3 

1 
1 

1 

3 
4 

1 
1 

1 

2 
1 

2 

~ 

1 
4 
2 
9 

24 

1 
1 

28 

91 

9 

3 

66 

133 
15 

1 
8 
7 
2 
10 
1 
3 
1. 
1 
157 
4 
1 
1 
1 
2 
8 
6 
1 

19 
22 
61 

664 
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Statement  No.   XVI. 
Showing  Releases  from  the  Reformatory  in  all  ways  since  its 

Establishment. 


A 

o 

1^ 

« 

A 

»i) 

i 

I 

1 

I 

§ 

.  i 

p( 

p( 

^ 

Wi 

P« 

Released  on  permit. 

76 

435 

445 

657 

^16 

2,229 

Discharged  on  expiration  of 

sentence,     .... 

33 

51 

106 

46 

2& 

264 

Transferred  to  State  Prison,  . 

4 

5 

2 

3 

_ 

14 

Transferred  to  houacs  of  cor- 

rection,       .... 

6 

19 

8 

11 

_ 

44 

Transferred  to  House  of  In- 

dustry,        .... 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

Transferred  to  State  Farm,   . 

- 

- 

16 

34 

1 

51 

Transferred  to  lunatic   hos- 

pitals,   

1 

7 

5 

1 

3 

17 

Transferred  to  Mass.  General 

Hospital,     .... 
Illeffat  sentence,     . 
Pardoned,       .... 

- 

— 

1 

- 

- 

1 

3 

1 

. 

— 

1 

5 

1 

2 

3 

3 

2 

11 

Escaped,         .... 

- 

3 

3 

2 

5 

13 

Died,       

1 

- 

2 

3 

7 

13 

Total,       .... 

125 

523 

591 

760 

664 

2,663 

Statement  No.   XVII. 
Concerning  Men  returned  on  Revoked  Permits, 

Of  the  47  men  returned  for  violation  of  terms  of  permit,  there  were 

when  released  — 
3  serving  sentence  for  breaking  and  entering. 
34  serving  sentence  for  drunkenness. 
1  serving  sentence  for  embezzlement. 
1  serving  sentence  for  forgery. 
5  serving  sentence  for  larcenjr. 

1  serving  sentence  for  receiving  stolen  goods. 

2  serving  sentence  for  stubbornness. 


Statement   No.   XVIII. 
Concerning  Men  returned  on  Revoked  Permits. 


Of  the  47  men  returned  on  revoked  permits  — 
6  were  at  liberty  one  month  and  les8  than  three  months. 

21  were  at  liberty  three  months  and  less  than  six  months. 

12  were  at  liberty  six  months  and  less  than  nine  months. 
3  were  at  liberty  nine  months  and  less  than  twelve  months. 
5  were  at  liberty  twelve  months  and  less  than  fifteen  months. 
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Statement  No.  XX. 
Officers  of  the  Reformatory^  their  Positions  and  Salaries. 


KAMES. 


Gardiner  Tufts, 
Joseph  F.  8cott, 
Cliarles  S.  Hart, 
\Vm.  J.  Bait,    . 
Georije  E.  Titcomb, . 
ret«  r  H.  Bnllock, 
(  has.  W.  Gale,* 
Kobert  L.  Huckins,t 
Robert  W.  Browning, 
Forest  E.  Shapkigh, 
Amos  M.  Elmes, 
Fred  W.  Gale,  . 
B.  Frank  Howe, 
Benjamin  F.  Russell, 
John  Bordman, 
John  H.  Loring, 
Calvin  8.  Rotiinson, . 
Walter  S.  Leland,     . 
Herbert  L.  Greene,  . 
Alberto  E.  Pay  son,  . 
George  V.  Ball, 
George  W .  Young,  . 
William  H.  Wood,  . 
Daniel  N.  Barrett,    . 
William  E.  Dunham, 
James  A.  Grant, 
Wayne  W.  Blo^6om. 
Kenneth  T.  McKenzie, 
Michael  Murray, 
Frank  H.  Burrill,     . 
Daniel  A.  Lakin, 
Edward  W.Abbott,. 
John  L.  Bruce, 
Herliert  A.  Made, 
Edwin  A.  Head, 
William  Chaplin,      . 
Jilbridge  C.  Cooke,  . 
Henry  H.  Qua, 
Morton  M.  Edbon,t . 
James  H.  Sweet, 
Josiah  H.  Chase, 
Charles  Speneer,t     . 
Frank  L.  Garland,  . 
Arad  E.Day,    . 
George  W.  shepardson, 
George  W.  Bourne, . 
Walter  A.  Hunter,t . 
Guy  W.  McAllister, . 
Fredson  P.  Brooks,  . 
Elmer  E.  Shattuck, . 
H.  Frank  Watson,   . 
John  D.  Wilson, 
George  F.  Knowles, . 
William  Cadwell,     . 
Truman  F.  Florest, . 
S.  Thompson  Blood, 
Milo  B.  Steams, 
Edgar  H.  Hatch, 
Frank  W.  Gale, 
Alonzo  Joy, 
Russell  O.  Houghton, 

Total, 


PoalUon. 


Superintendent, 
Deputy  Supt., 
Clerk,    . 


Physician, 
Engineer,  " 
Turnkey, 


Watchman, 


Annual 
8alarj'. 


83,f)00  00 

2,{K)0  00 

2,000  00 

2,000  00 

1,000  00 

1,500  00 

1,200  00 

1.-200  00 

1,200  00 

1,200  00 

1,200  00 

1.200  00 

1,200  00 

1.200  00 

1,200  00 

1,200  00 

1.2('0  00 

1,200  00 

1.200  00 

1,200  00 

1,200  00 

1,20(»  00 

1,000  00 

1,000  00 

1,000  00 

1,000  00 

1,000  00 

1,000  00 

1,000  00 

1,000  00 

1,000  00 

1,000  00 

1,000  00 

1,000  00 

1,000  00 

1,000  00 

1,000  00 

1,000  00 

1,000  00 

1,000  00 

l.UOO  OGL 

sou  00 

1,000  00 

1,000  00 

1,000  00 

1,000  00 

800  00 

800  00 

800  00 

800  00 

800  00 

800  00 

800  00 

800  00 

800  00 

800  00 

800  00 

800  00 

800  00 

800  00 

800  00 


Total 
Payment. 


$3,500  00 
2,000  00 
1,933  33 
2,000  00 
1,000  00 
1,500  00 

860  00 
1,000  00 
1.200  00 
1,200  00 
1,200  00 

955  55 
1,200  00 
1,200  00 
1,200  00 
1,200  00 
1,200  00 
1,092  79 
1,160  00 
2,033  36 
1,100  01 
1,100  01 
1,000  00 
1,000  00 
1,000  00 
l.OoO  00 
1.000  00 
1,000  00 

1,000  00 

1,000  00 
1,000  00 
1,000  00 
1,000  00 
983  33 
899  98 
899  98 
699  98 
899  98 
733  32 
899  98 
899  98 
133  33 
899  98 
874  98 
896  64 
849  98 
448  87 
800  00 
800  00 
800  00 
800  00 
800  00 
800  00 
733  34 
683  33 
600  00 
,600  00 
566  65 
133  34 
124  45 
122  23 


*  Died. 


t  Resigned. 
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Statement  No.  XXI. 
Current  Expenditures  to  Sept.  30y  1889. 

Salaries  and  labor, $66,876  98 

Pio  visions, ^     42,464  13 

Clothing,  boots  and  shoes, 11,931  09 

Fuel  and  lights, 9,684  50 

Repairs  and  improvements,  . 6,164  45 

Dry  goods,  beds,  bedding,  etc.,      .        .        .        .        ^        .  4,360  75 

Tools  and  utensils, 2,238  67 

Libraiy  and  education,  ........  1,143  39 

Stationery  and  office  supplies, 784  52 

Medical  supplies, ...  1,075  62 

Water,    .        .     - 3,715  00 

Incidental  expenses, .  11,908  91 

Total, $162,237  91 


Statement  No.  XXII. 
Earnings  for  the  Tear  ending  Sept,  30^  1889, 

From  clothing  department, f  1,659  05 

shoe  department, .  19,352  22 

chair  department, 8,814  55 

painting  department, 101  25 

woodworking  department, 76  71 

printing  department,  .        , 296  54 

subsistence  department, 475  55 

metal- working  department, 48  24 

harness  department, 545  15 

medical  department,    .......  62  66 

real  estate  department,        ......  4,831  24 

sundry  sources, 18  15 

Total, $36,181  31 
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Statement  No.  XXIII. 
Products  of  Farm  and  Garden. 


Beets, 92i  bushels. 

Cabbages, 346  bushels. 

Carrots, 40  bushels. 

Corn,  green, 9,900  ears. 

Cucumbers, 83  bushels. 

Ensilage,.^       .        . 256  tons. 

Hay, 18  tons. 

Mangel  wurzels, 1,200  bushels. 

Milk, 14,972  cans. 

Oat  fodder, 2  tons. 

Onions, 125  bushels. 

Pork 25,000  pounds. 

Potatoes, 275  bushels. 

Rye  fodder, 2  tons. 

Tomatoes, 150}  bushels. 

Turnips, 192  bushels. 


Statement  No.  XXIV. 
Employment  of  Inmates. 


In  shoe  shop, 174 

chair  shop, 60 

caning  shop, 107 

tailor  shop, 68 

carpenter  and  cabinet  shop, 13 

printing  office, 14 

laundry  and  repair  shop, 20 

kitchen  and  bakery,      ...                20 

wings, 12 

inmates'  shoe  shop, 9 

painters, 18 

yard  and  grounds, 16 

clerical  work  and  library, 8 

janitors  and  runners, 13 

hospital  attendants  and  patients, 15 

iarm  and  improvements, 23 

harn  and  stockade, 12 

engineer's  department  and  masons, 24 

Total, 626 
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Statement  No.  XXV. 
Dietai^, 

Sunday. 
Breakfast.  —  Rice  and  milk,  bread,  coffee  with  milk  and  sugar. 
Dinner. — Boiled  corned  shoulder,  baked  potatoes,  gingerbread,  cheese, 
tea  with  milk  and  sugar. 

Monday. 
Breakfast.  —  Mush  and  milk,  bread,  coffee. 
Dinner.  —  Baked  beans,  pickles,  bread. 
Supper.  —  Sliced  corned  beef,  bread,  cocoa. 

Tuesday. 
Breakfast.  —  Beef  hash,  bread,  coffee. 
Dinner.  —  Boiled  corned  beef,  with  vegetables,  bread. 
Supper. —  Steamed  wheat  groats  and  milk,  bread. 

»  Wednesday. 

Breakfast. — Rice  and  milk,  bread,  coffee. 
Dinner.  —  Beef  stew  and  dumplings,  bread. 
Supper.  —  Cold  corned  beef,  bread,  cocoa. 

Thursday. 
Breakfast  —  Beef  hash,  bread,  coffee. 
Dinner.  —  Baked  beans,  brown  bread,  white  bread. 
Supper.  —  Oat  meal  and  milk,  bread,  cocoa. 

Friday. 
Breakfast.  —  Fish  hash,  bread,  coffee. 

Dinner.  —  Baked  fresh  fish  and  sauce,  mashed  potatoes,  graham  bread. 
Supper.  —  Mush  and  milk,  bread,  cocoa. 

Saturday. 
Breakfast.  —  Beef  hash,  bread,  coffee. 
Dinner.  —  Tomato  soup,  vegetables,  bread. 
Supper.  —  Sliced  corned  beef,  bread,  cocoa,  fruit. 
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PHYSICIAN'S  REPORT. 


Concord,  Oct.  1,  1889. 
To  the  Board  of  Prison  Commissioners, 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  —  Therewith  present  the  fifth 
annual  report  of  the  medical  department  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Reformatory. 


Patients  admitted  to  the  hospital  during  the  year,    .        .        .  376 

Whole  number  of  days'  residence  in  the  hospital,      .        .        .  2,436 
Average  residence  of  each  patient  in  the  hospital,    .        .        .    6J  days. 

Largest  number  of  patients  in  the  hospital,  Jan.  17, 1889,        .  22 

Patients  discharged  from  the  hospital, 367 

Patients  discharged  cured,  or  able  to  work,       .        .        .        .  356 

Patients  discharged  with  "  ticket  of  leave,"       ....  4 

Patients  discharged,  transferred  to  lunatic  hospital, ...  3 

Deaths  in  the  hospital, 6 

Patients  remaining  in  the  hospital,  Sept.  30, 1889,    ...  8 

Number  of  attendants  in  the  hospital, 3 

Number  applying  for  treatment  outside  the  hospital,        .        .  4,649 

Average  daily  applications  for  treatment,          12J-|- 

Number  applying  for  treatment  at  the  dispensary,    .        .        .  2,466 

Average  daily  applications  for  treatment  at  the  dispensary,     .  6} 

Number  of  days  on  which  a  man  was  excused  from  labor,       .  119 

Number  of  hours  allowed  men  on  **  sick  walk,"        .        .        .  178 

Number  of  days  on  which  a  man  was  in  "  sick  room,"     .        .  79 

Pi'escriptions  written  for  men  in  the  hospital,   ....  482 

Prescriptions  written  for  men  outside  the  hospital,   .        .        .  1,264 

Prescriptions  renewed, .        .  369 

Number  of  men  vaccinated, 643 

Number  of  men  examined  upon  entrance,         ....  433 
On  four  days  there  were  no  men  in  the  hospital;  viz.,   July  10,  11, 
12  and  13. 


In  consultation  with  Dr.  Hazleton,  examiner  in  lunacy, 
recommendation  for  the  transfer  of  the  following-named  four 
men  to  a  lunatic  hospital  was  made :     Charles  A.  Wiggen 
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and  James  Kelly,  Jan.  5,  1889 ;   Jeremiah  Sanders,  March 
11,  1889  ;   William  A.  Duke,  Aug.  11,  1889. 


Deaths. 
John  Hurley,  Oct.  24, 1888, 
Daniel  Mullen,  Nov.  29, 1888,  . 
JohnE.  Sullivan,  Dec.  2, 1888,  . 
Albert  J.  Bulson,  Jan.  21, 1889, . 
Daniel  Goggins,  Feb.  17, 1889,  . 
Patrick  Conners,  March  12, 1889, 


Typhoid  fever. 

Phthisis. 

Phthisis. 

Erysipelas. 

Septicemia. 

Pneumonia. 


] 

Diseases  Treated  in  Hospital. 

Medical. 

Amputation,  arm, . 

1 

Alcoholism,    . 

20 

Amputation,  fingers,      . 

2 

Bright's  disease,  acute. 

1 

Bruise, 

6 

Bronchitis,  acute,  . 

24 

Dislocation,  wrist, 

1 

Colic,  intestinal,     . 

1 

Erysipelas,     .        .        .        . 

8 

Diarrhoea, 

9 

Fracture,        .        .        .        . 

1 

Diphtheria,     . 

1 

Furuncle,       .        .        .        . 

1 

Dyspepsia,  acute, 

33 

Gonorrhoea,    . 

2 

Eczema, 

6 

Hemorrhage, 

2 

Fever,  scarlet, 

1 

Hip  disease,   .        .        .        . 

1 

Fever,  typhoid. 

1 

Injury  to  eye. 

1 

Insanity, 

1 

Iritis, 

1 

Laryngitis,  acute. 

1 

Orchitis,  acute. 

2 

Malaria, 

9 

Otitis, 

1 

Malingerer,    . 

2 

Scald,     .... 

8 

Pericarditis,  acute. 

1 

Septicaemia,   .        .        .        . 

1 

Phthisis,         .        .        . 

4 

Sprain,   .... 

14 

Pneumonia,  acute. 

6 

Stricture  of  urethra. 

2 

Rheumatism,  acute. 

.      14 

Tonsil,  excision  of. 

1 

Tonsillitis,      . 

.    137 

Ulcer,     .... 

1 

Miscellaneous, 

.      13 

Ulceration  of  cornea,     . 

1 

Urethritis, 

1 

Surgical, 

Vaccinia,        .        .        .        , 

1 

Abscess, 

8 

Wound,  contused,  . 

3 

Abscess,  anal, 

1 

Wound,  incised,     . 

9 

Abscess,  palmar,   . 

1 

Wound,  lacerated. 

1 

Abscess  of  tonsil,  . 

2 

Wound,  punctured. 

1 
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Diseases  Treated  outside  of  Hospital. 

Medicca, 

Conjunctivitis,  syphilitic,       . 

2 

Asthma,          .        .        .        « 

1 

Erysipelas,     .        .        .        . 

2 

Bronchitis,  acute,  . 

39 

Felon, 

2 

Heart  disease, 

1 

Foreign  body  in  ear. 

1 

Diarrhoea, 

16 

Foreign  body  in  eye,     . 

2 

Dyspepsia,  acute,  . 

7 

Gonorrhoea,    .        .        .        . 

3 

Eczema,. 

4 

Granulation  of  lids. 

1 

Epilepsy, 

2 

Hemorrhage,  pulmonary. 

1 

Laryngitis,  acfute,  . 

2 

Hespes  progenitalis. 

1 

Malaria, 

8 

Hydrocele,     . 

1 

Neuralgia, 

2 

Myopia, 

2 

Ozena,    .... 

1 

Otitis  media,  . 

2 

Phthisis, 

6 

Pediculosis  pubis, . 

11 

Rheumatism,  acute. 

.      21 

Syphilis,  secondary, 

10 

Rheumatism,  sciatic, 

1 

Syphilis,  tertiary, 

10 

Tonsillitis,      . 

4 

Stricture  of  urethra, 

3 

Sprain,    .... 

3 

Surgical, 

Scald,     .... 

3 

Abscess, 

2 

Teeth  extracted,    . 

231 

Abscess,  alveolar,  . 

6 

Trichophytosis, 

1 

Abscess,  anal. 

Urethritis,       . 

1 

Abscess,  axillary, . 

Vaccinia, 

19 

Abscess,  palmar,    . 

Varicocele,     . 

2 

Abscess  of  tonsil, . 

Wound,  contused, . 

17 

Adenitis, 

Wound,  incised,     . 

.      23 

Bruise,   .... 

Wound,  lacerated. 

2 

Burn,      .... 

Wound,  punctured. 

3 

Conjunctivitis,  catarrhal, 

Warts,  venereal,    . 

1 

Since  Dec.  10,  1888,  all  the  men,  upon  entering  the  insti- 
tution, after  having  been  bathed  and  clad,  have  been  sent  to 
the  hospital  and  thoroughly  examined,  with  the  view  of 
obtaining  more  accurate  information  concerning  their  physical 
and  mental  condition,  and  enabling  the  deputy  superintend- 
ent to  give  such  as  have  defects,  work  adapted  to  them. 

We  have  had  in  the  hospital  in  the  past  year  one  case  of 
typhoid   fever,  one  of  diphtheria  and  eight  of  erysipelas. 
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The  germs  of  the  latter  disease,  especially,  are  with  diflSculty 
eradicated.  With  this  in  mind,  the  superintendent  has 
thoroughly  renovated  the  hospital  at  quite  an  expense, 
though  unavoidable.  He  has  built  four  much-needed  rooms, 
supplied  the  pharmacy  with  appropriate  fixtures,  and  given 
us  new  and  comfortable  beds.  The  hospital  is  now  in  as 
good  a  condition  as  it  is  possible  to  make  it. 

The  health  of  the  inmates  has  been  good  during  the  past 

year. 

Respectfully  submitted , 

GEORGE  E.  TITCOMB, 

Physician, 
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MOEAL  INSTRUCTOR'S  REPORT. 


To  Col.  Gardiner  Tufts,  Superintendeni  Massachusetts  Reformatory. 

I  respectfully  submit  to  you  the  following  as  my  annual 
report  in  the  year  1889.  This  is  my  fifth  report,  although  I 
have  not  yet  been  here  five  full  years  in  the  work.  As  this 
institution  has  been  now  nearly  five  years  in  existence,  and 
will  have  been  organized  quite  that  length  of  time  before  this 
repoil  can  be  published,  and  as  there  is  soqaething  in  the 
term  five  years  which  especially  invites  to  review  and  com- 
memoration, I  desire  to  note  the  following  as  personal  con- 
victions concerning  moral  work  in  this  place  which  seem  to 
me  to  have  been  demonstrated  and  emphasized  during  this 
period :  — 

1.  It  is  far  more  important  to  reform  those  who  are  sent 
here  than  to  punish  them.  I  have  been  told  that  the  first 
legislative  provision  for  a  prison  in  this  State  ordered  that 
the  prison  should  be  made  ready  for  '*  the  reformation  and 
punishment "  of  offenders,  etc.  I  never  have  found  oppor- 
tunity of  verifying  this  statement ;  but,  if  true,  it  illustrates 
again  the  wisdom  of  the  fathers,  in  that,  by  the  phraseology 
of  their  enactment,  they  put  the  idea  of  reforming  before 
that  of  punishing.  Vengeance  is  not  our  prerogative.  A 
higher  power  than  ours  will  attend  to  that.  And  if  this 
institution  were  to  give  itself  earnestly  to  the  work  of  pun- 
ishing these  men,  I  fail  to  see  any  evidence  that  they  would 
go  out  better  men  or  more  faithful  citizens  than  before.  If, 
however,  a  man  is  reformed,  as  there  is  ground  of  hoping 
that  he  may  be,  even  through  our  humble  endeavors,  then 
something  is  done  by  which  society  as  well  as  himself  is  the 
gainer. 

2.  Men  with  a  wrong  purpose  cannot  be  reformed  by 
force  alone.  Experience  here  furnishes  absolutely  no  evi- 
dence that  any  term  of  imprisonment,  however  long,  or  anv 
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hardships  whatever,  or  all  privations  enforced,  would  reform. 
They  might  crush  the  prisoner,  they  might  embitter  him, 
they  might  dehumanize  him  ;  a  higher  power  than  ours  might 
renew  the  spirit  of  the  prisoner,  notwithstanding  our  harsh^ 
ness.  But  these  inflictions  of  themselves  have  no  tendency, 
that  experience  here  has  revealed,  to  send  the  prisoner  forth 
ever  at  any  time  a  new  man  of  a  sweet  spirit  and  a  good 
citizen. 

3.  The  task  of  reformfcg  offenders  is  one  of  the  greatest 
difficulty  and  delicacy. 

4.  The  present  facilities  of  this  Reformatory  for  its  work* 
generous  as  some  of  them  seem  to  be,  are  very  inadequate  to 
the  end  in  view.  Citizens  sometimes  say,  in  private  conver- 
sation and  discussion,  **  Do  we  not  pay  out  very  large  sums  of 
money  for  you  every  year  ?  Have  you  not  the  most  modern 
appliances  ?  Have  you  not  the  most  experienced  and  capable 
men  to  superintend  it?  And  have  you  not  a  large  corps  of 
capable  officers  ?  And  have  you  not  a  chaplain  entirely  dis- 
encuml)ered  from  any  executive  duties  purposely  that  he 
may  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  except  to  aid  in  reforming 
these  men  ?  Pray,  what  more  do  you  want?  "  Men  who  talk 
in  this  way  have  no  idea  how  absurd  it  all  sounds  from  an 
inside  position.  If  we  had  little  to  do  with  these  men  beside 
to  confine  them  for  a  given  time,  and  then  open  the  door  and 
let  them  go  out,  that  would  be  one  thing.  But,  if  we  are 
to  undertake  for  them  something  worthy  of  a  great  Christian 
Commonwealth  to  do  for  its  precious  young  men  soon  to  be 
of  its  citizens,  that  is  quite  another  thing.  And,  on  this 
latter  supposition,  the  task  assigned  to  us  is  one  of  the 
gravest  and  most  responsible  anywhere  undertaken  by  men. 
These  prisoners  average  about  the  same  age  as  college  stu- 
dents in  the  latter  part  of  their  course.  And  do  not  our 
young  men  here  need  as  much  done  for  them  in  the  way  of 
character  building  and  of  fitting  them  for  earnest  usefulness 
in  life  as  the  students  of  our  colleges?  In  this  view  we  lack 
a  great  many  things. 

We  lack  men.  Our  officers  are  very  largely  occupied,  and 
of  necessity,  with  what  may  be  called  police  duties,  and  these 
duties  must  he  performed  at  all  hazards.  They  put  forth 
much  effort  besides  to  make  these  men  better.     But,  even  if 
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it  be  true  that  still  larger  endeavor  on  their  part  to  exert  a 
definite  influence  upon  the  men  in  a  moral  way  would  be 
practicable  for  them  and  would  bring  in  to  them  an  exceeding 
great  reward,  yet  it  ia  true  that  the  scheme  of  the  place  does 
not  contemplate  that,  or  sufliciently  encourage  it.  There  is 
not  an  institution  in  the  land  that  endeavors  to  train  young 
men  that  would  expect  to  influence  a  like  number  of  graded 
students  morally  and  intellectually,  leaving  the  industrial 
element  out,  with  no  more  force  for  doing  it  than  we  have 
here.  How  much  less,  then,  can  we  expect  to  do  it  when 
our  men  are  not  graded  to  our  hand,  and  when,  beside  the 
intellectual  and  moral  preparation,  we  are  under  so  great  a 
necessity  of  adding  an  industrial  one  I 

Another  comparison  reveals  the  same  result.  The  annual 
deficit  here  to  be  made  up  from  the  public  treasury  is  of 
course  an  important  sum.  But  1  take  up  a  fresh  number  of 
an  influential  review,  and  I  find  it  argued  out,  with  the 
figures  and  authority  on  the  printed  page,  that  every  average 
young  man  that  graduates  at  an  average  American  college 
has  been  the  recipient  each  year  during  his  course  of  the 
equivalent  of  a  surprising  sum  of  money.  The  figures  are 
taken  fi  om  the  national  educational  report,  and  the  mathe- 
matical result  is  that  at  the  end  of  four  years  the  young  man 
who  takes  his  parchment  down  from  the  platform  represents 
quite  a  number  of  thousands  of  dollars  expended  upon  him 
from  the  funds  of  the  institution.  I  may  not  exactly  repre- 
sent the  intent  of  the  writer,  but  I  only  need  to  do  so  suflS- 
ciently  for  a  general  result.  Men  say  a  great  deal  in  the 
gross  is  spent  upon  these  young  men.  Very  true.  But  it 
is  only  a  trifle  compared  to  what  is  spent  upon  other  young 
men  of  far  larger  previous  advantages  than  many  of  our 
prisoners  have  ever  enjoyed. 

The  public  has  named  us  a  reformatory.  They  desire  us 
to  accomplish  results  such  as  the  prison  of  the  old  pattern 
never  really  contemplated.  Very  well.  But  when  our 
means  are  to  be  provided  by  which  we  may  do  all  this,  those 
who  furnish  them  should  not  compare  the  new  })rison  with  the 
old  alone  ;  they  should  at  least  glance  at  such  other  institu- 
tions as  aim  to  make  something  of  young  men  besides  **  dis- 
charged convicts." 
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The  material  is  in  most  of  these  young  men,  certainly  in 
a  large  part  of  them,  for  fair  citizens  of  a  useful  and  honor- 
able history,  in  many  cases  perhaps  for  eminent  service, 
although  just  now  they  they  are  at  a  disadvantage  for 
various  reasons.  But  they  need  training,  and  for  that  train- 
ing men  and  money  are  necessary. 

5.  The  prisoner  sinner  is  substantially  like  other  sinners. 
Wise  preachers  have  been  here,  and  expressed  the  fear  they 
felt  lest  they  did  not  know  how  to  preach  to  a  prison  audi- 
ence. They  have  said,  '*  Let  me  study  this  audience  first." 
Or  they  have  asked,  with  earnest  curiosity,  what  kind  of  a 
sermon  they  should  select.  But  five  years'  experience,  and  a 
far  larger  observation  of  prison  preaching  than  most  chaplains 
would  have  in  the  same  time,  as  you  will  attest,  have  per- 
suaded me  that  those  preachers  do  best  in  a  prison  who 
think  most  about  the  man  before  them,  even  if  less  about 
the  prisoner.  No  preachers  have  done  better  service 
here,  if  we  can  judge,  than  those,  of  whom  we  have  had 
notable  instances,  who  have  spoken  much  truth  in  great 
love,  but  apparently  as  if  the  thought  of  a  prison  or  a  pris- 
oner never  for  a  moment  diverted  their  thoughts  from  the 
man  and  the  child  of  God.  And  no  men  have  less  gained 
their  own  desired  end  in  coming  than  such  as  seemed  to 
think  that  the  gospel  for  the  prisoner  was  special,  and  not 
precisely  the  same  as  for  other  men. 

The  story  of  the  prodigal  son  is  a  wonderful  story  for  use 
in  the  prison.  But  is  it  one  whit  less  wonderful  for  use  an}"^- 
where  else?  All  sinners  around  us  need  the  great  salvation, 
if  they  are  to  be  saved.  That  is  the  very  thing  that  we 
need.  These  prisoners  in  their  sin  need  the  great  salvation. 
But  what  other  congregation  will  reach  heaven  with  anything 
less? 

Whatever  difference  there  may  be  between  us  and  other 
men  at  the  human  tribunal,  as  a  moral  being  the  prisoner  is 
like  other  men.  He  must  be  appealed  to  in  the  same  way  ; 
he  needs  the  same  things ;  he  must  be  renewed  in  the  same 
way ;  he  must  be  built  up  in  the  same  way,  and  he  must  be 
saved  in  the  same  way. 

6.  Reasonable  success  in  influencing  these  men  for  good 
may  be  confidently  expected.     I  cannot  express  my  own 
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conviction  on  this  point  so  well  otherwise  as  by  quoting 
words  which  have  attracted  my  attention,  and  which  have 
the  peculiar  advantage  of  coming  from  an  expert  in  the  care 
of  such  men. 

"  Can  criminals  be  reformed  ?"  We  promptly  say  yes.  This  is 
not  upon  any  array  of  reformatory  statistics.  It  is  personally 
gratifying  to  be  able  to  command  statistical  proofs  of  reformation, — 
and  suchr  are  commanded, —  and  they  serve  to  convince  the  doubt- 
ing Thomas.  Our  yes  is  not  so  derived.  We  say  criminals  can  be 
reformed  because  they  belong  to  the  human  family.  For  all  sinners 
there  is  available  an  efficient  and  sufficient  reformatory  provision, 
a  process  of  regeneration,  a  way  of  salvation ;  and  a  criminal  is  a 
sinner  if  he  is  any  way  wrong.  Neither  the  provision,  nor  the 
process,  nor  the  way,  are  new  or  untried.  By  the  power  which 
has  set  them  in  motion,  have  lands,  and  peoples,  and  individuals 
been  turned  from  unrighteousness  to  righteousness.  No  depth, 
nor  height,  nor  degree,  nor  extent,  nor  intrenchment  of  wicked- 
ness, has  been  able  to  withstand  this  salvatory  power.  Both  the 
virtue  and  power  of  it  has  stood  the  test  of  time  for  centuries  ;*  it 
has  outlasted  all  assaults  upon  it.  It  is  the  only  one  thing  that 
has  gone  alike  to  but  and  hall,  to  king  and  peasant,  into  prison 
and  throughout  freedom's  realm  with  transforming  power,  every- 
where making  the  bad  good.  In  the  wide,  the  general,  the  indi- 
vidual accomplishments  of  this  one,  this  all-thing,  is  the  affirm- 
ative answer  to  the  question.  Can  the  criminal  be  reformed  ? 

But  the  affirmative  answer  is  not  alone  found  in  the  general 
record  of  the  Gospel.  It  is  also  found  in  the  declaration  of  the 
Master  to  the  thief  on  the  cross  beside  him,  —  "Verily  I  say 
unto  thee,  to-day  shalt  thou  be  with  me  in  paradise."  And  again 
is  the  affirmative  answer  found  in  that  memorable  enumeration 
and  statement  which  Paul  made  to  the  Corinthians  (which  reads 
so  much  like  the  page  of  a  reformatory  record) ,  which  runs  thus  : 
"  Be  not  deceived :  neither  fornicators,  nor  idolaters,  nor  adul- 
terers, nor  effeminate,  nor  abusers  of  themselves  with  mankind, 
nor  thieves,  nor  covetous,  nor  drunkards,  nor  revilers,  nor  extor- 
tioners, shall  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God.  And  such  were  some 
of  you :  but  ye  are  washed,,  but  ye  are  sanctified,  but  ye  are  justi- 
fied in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  by  the  Spirit  of  our 
God."  This  is  a  complete  description  of  criminality,  of  refor- 
mation, and  of  the  means  of  reformation.  If  our  modern  reforma- 
tory statistics  fail  to  show  such  conclusive  results,  it  is  because 
the  real  reformatory  means  and  methods  are  not  at  command,  or 
they  are  not  applied  to  the  cases  in  hand,  or  because  they  are  not 
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fully  applied,  or  because  ministers  of  reform  are  such  earthen 
vessels. 

It  is  not  a  proposition  of  the  reformatory  system  that  all  crim- 
inals can  be  reformed  by  its  facilities  and  influences ;  and  conse- 
quently it  does  not  seek  to  include  all  ages  and  classes  of 
offenders  within  its  perview.  We  believe  in  the  omnipotence  of 
Divine  grace  and  the  all-inclusiveness  of  the  Gospel;  but,  for 
reasons  beyond  our  ken,  all  men  have  not  yet  been  drawn  to  the 
standard  of  the  Cross,  nor  is  every  one  now  being  dra^n  to  it, 
though  the  declaration  stands,  "And  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up  from  the 
earth,  will  draw  all  men  unto  me."  That  lifting  up  was  accom- 
plished, and  the  marvellous  operations  of  its  power  sustain  the 
primal  declaration  ;  and  the  e very-day  personal  fulfilments  of  the 
Divine  promise  are  an  assurance  of  the  complete  fulfilment  of  it. 
The  reformatory  plan  has  a  multitude  of  human  limitations  and 
hinderances.  It  cannot  come  to  the  full  measure  of  its  power  in  a 
day,  nor  in  years ;  but  containing,  as  it  does,  the  renewing,  re- 
forming, regenerating  principle,  —  something  of  the  essence  of  the 
Gospel,  and  as  its  work  is  with  reformable  subjects,  and  for  salva- 
ble  persons,  it  does  even  now  succeed  in  good  degree  with  such 
persons ;  and  it  will  become  more  potent  as  time  goes  on,  in  chang- 
ing offender  men  and  women  from  wrong  to  right  living. 

Nor  does  the  reformatory  system  dismiss  from  its  employ  the 
handmaids  of  religion,  —  industry,  science,  art,  philosophy,  social 
life,  nor  any  agency  of  civilization.  It  does  recognize  that  there 
may  be  a  work  upon  depraved  men  preliminary  to  the  very  Gospel, 
and  a  work  alongside  of  the  Gospel,  and  a  work  subsequent  to 
that  of  the  Gospel,  in  order  that  such  men  may  come  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  truth,  may  abide  in  the  truth,  and  withstand  all 
assaults  upon  the  truth  within  them,  or  upon  the  integrity  which 
may  have  come  into  their  lives.  Because  of  these  things,  we 
plead  for  and  employ  industrial  agencies,  impart  industrial  knowl- 
edge, seek  to  educate,  to  convince  by  reason,  to  demonstrate  by 
logic,  to  make  plain  by  casuistry  and  strengthen  by  all  good  habits  ; 
not  forgetting,  in  all  this,  that  the  Gospel  is  surety  and  the  security, 
that  grace  must  be  the  top  stone  to  make  complete  the  work.  — 
Paper  before  National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Corrections^ 
San  Francisco,  1889,  by  Col.  Gardiner  Tufts. 

7.  The  social  system  of  dealing  with  prisoners  is  work- 
ing well  in  this  institution.  Very  remarkable  innovations 
upon  prison  customs  have  been  made  here,  and  very  wonder- 
ful  privileges,    if    we   have   regard   to   generally   accepted 

Bthods,  have  been  granted  by  your  administration,  in  order 
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to  bring  good  influences  to  bear  upon  men.  At  the  end  of 
five  years  there  are  visible  here,  to  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge and  belief,  no  signs  that  all  this  was  a  mistake.  The 
indications  are  the  other  way,  and  with  emphasis.  We  see 
that  the  privileges  might  be  abused,  if  they  were  not 
guarded.  We  see  that  alertness  and  skill  in  administration 
are  required  on  this  system  in  larger  measure.  But  is  this 
any  argument  against  the  Concord  methods  ?  Is  it  not  true 
of  all  finer  methods  that  they  require  a  higher  talent  for  their 
use?  And  have  not  the  great  agencies  of  a  moral  kind 
always  included  social  influences?  Does  not  Christianity 
itself  emphasize  them,  and  did  not  its  Founder  emphasize 
their  use  ? 

8.  Idleness,  lack  of  any  mental  interest  in  manual  indus- 
tries, temperamental  shirking  of  manual  labor,  has  most 
surprised  me  in  the  extent  to  which  it  appears  to  be  a  factor 
in  crime.  Strong  drink  I  have  always  heard  proclaimed  as 
a  great  agent  in  filling  up  our  prisons.  It  is  such.  But  the 
need  of  teaching  men  industries,  and  especially  of  quicken- 
ing an  intelligent  interest  in  work,  has  been,  as  it  were,  a 
revelation  to  me  in  these  five  years,  and  has  been  deeply 
impressed  upon  me.  In  our  more  private  prison  meetings  I 
have  repeatedly  endeavored  to  discuss  this  subject  of  diligence 
and  shiftlessness.  But  I  have  rarely  been  able  to  escape  the 
feeling  that  many  of  the  prisoners  did  not  want  the  matter 
talked  about  with  any  freedom.  Some  of  the  opponents 
have  claimed  to  fear  lest  such  discussion  might  lead  to  an 
increase  of  tasks  in  the  shops.  Others  have  said,  **  I  will 
work  after  I  get  out  of  here,  when  I  can  work  for  wages, 
but  I  don't  want  to  hear  anything  about  it  here."  Others, 
claiming  to  be  friends,  have  besought  me  to  desist,  lest  I 
should  break  up  my  meetings.  But  the  fact  has  always 
seemed  to  me  to  be  that  the  strong  and  stubborn  nucleus  of 
opposition  to  such  discussions  was  always  made  up  of  men 
who  were  not  disposed  to  work  anywhere.  It  was  repeatedly 
found  that  this  had  been  their  reputation  before  coming  here, 
and  when  they  have  gone  out  I  have  sometimes  found  that 
this  disposition  put  them  in  great  peril  of  falling  again. 
Mental  interest  and  heart  interest  in  work  would  save  multi- 
tudes of  men  from  coming  to  prison. 
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Leaving  this  portion  of  my  report,  and  speaking  of  this 
last  year  by  itself,  I  have  to  say  that  all  the  agencies 
described  in  my  report  one  year  ago  have  been  employed  for 
the  moral  and  spiritual  welfare  of  the  reformatory  population 
during  the  year  now  closing.  Religious  services  on  the 
Sabbath,  forenoon  and  evening;  the  first-grade  meeting  in 
the  afternoon ;  almost  daily  meetings  during  the  week,  of 
variety  as  regards  size  and  character ;  considerable  labor  on 
the  corridors  at  the  doors  of  the  rooms ;  the  weekly  circula- 
tion of  **  Our  Paper; "  the  circulation  of  a  large  amount  of 
other  miscellaneous  literature,  secular  and  religious,  plain 
and  illustrated,  and  of  the  very  best  kinds,  and  both  new 
and  second-hand ;  social  and  literary  meetings  during  the 
week  in  the  care  of  prisoners  themselves,  besides  those 
already  referred  to,  which  I  personally  conduct  or  have 
especial  oversight  of;  the  usual  library  circulation;  the 
schools  of  the  Reformatory,  —  all  these  have  been  used  with 
energy,  and,  as  I  have  no  doubt,  with  good  results. 

The  general  Bible  class,  after  having  been  organized  with 
prisoner  leaders  of  the  classes,  and  a  prisoner  director  of  the 
whole  for  over  two  years,  and,  as  I  think,  with  very  good 
success,  has  lately  been  placed  in  charge  of  George  A. 
Sanderson,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  who  now  attends  our  teachers' 
meetings  on  Friday  evenings,  and  also  superintends  the 
session  at  9.30  Sabbath  mornings.  The  details  of  the  mak- 
ing of  this  change  were  very  happily  carried  out,  and  Mr. 
Sanderson  was  cordially  received  by  all.  The  Catholic  class, 
which  meets  in  another  room  at  the  same  hour,  is,  as  for- 
merly, in  the  immediate  care  of  prisoners.  The  Reverend 
Father  Crowe  has  conducted  the  Catholic  preaching  service 
throughout  the  year  in  the  chapel  at  8.15  a.m.,  as  formerly. 
As  far  as  I  know,  neither  of  us  has  been  incommoded  by 
any  working  at  cross-purposes  with  the  other.  Our  personal 
relations  are  cordial,  and  this  mention  of  him  is  to  me  a 
privilege. 

The  general  service  has  been  treated  with  respectful  con- 
sideration by  all.  I  have  been  in  the  pulpit  forty-two  Sun- 
day mornings,  and  have  supplied  it  by  exchanges  eight  times, 
and  by  substitutes,  twice.  Of  the  forty-two  Sabbaths  when  I 
have  been  in  the  pulpit  myself,  I  have  been  favored  with  the 
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company  of  other  ministers  fourteen  times,  who  conducted 
a  part  or.  all  of  the  service.  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  our 
audience  has  heard  much  sound  preaching  this  year.  The 
attention  in  the  chapel  has  been  notably  good  throughout  the 
year.  We  have  been  favored  also  with  the  same  efficient 
direction  of  the  musical  part  of  the  service  as  before. 

The  first-grade  meetings  in  the  afternoon  have  been 
very  steadily  maintained  throughout  the  year.  With  a 
single  exception  these  meetings  have  all  been  addressed  by  a 
speaker  not  heard  before  during  the  year.  The  topics  have 
been  in  part  the  following:  *'  Bogota,"  in  South  America; 
Select  Readings;  The  Duties  of  a  Citizen;  Switzerland; 
Luck  and  Pluck  ;  The  Early  Church  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  ; 
The  Bible ;  Fables ;  Some  of  the  Sources  of  National  Pros- 
perity ;  Astronomy ;  Story  of  the  War ;  Soleure ;  My 
Experience  among  the  Colored  People  in  the  South ;  The 
Centennial  of  Washington;  Florence  Nightingale  in  the 
Crimea ;  Dr.  Kane,  the  Arctic  Explorer ;  An  Evening  in  the 
British  House  of  Commons ;  A  Year's  Trip ;  No  Man  can 
put  off  the  Law  of  God ;  Mme.  de  Stael ;  The  Power  of 
Music ;  Heroes  and  Heroic  Character ;  Some  Anti-slavery 
Reminiscences  ;  Experiences  Abroad  ;  A  New  Mineral ; 
The  Plymouth  Celebration ;  You,  I  and  the  Rest  of  the 
Family  ;  Religious  Counsel ;  Select  Readings  ;  The  Monks 
and  Nuns  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  Profit  and  Profit-sharing ; 
The  Seven  Wonders  of  the  World ;  Life  at  the  South ; 
Socialism  from  a  Christian  Stand-point ;  Palestine  and  the 
Holy  Land ;  The  Mammoth  Cave  of  Kentucky ;  Economy 
of  Life ;  Father  Taylor,  the  Seamen's  Preacher ;  Turkey  and 
some  of  its  Institutions ;  Our  Country. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  most  of  those  who  have  preached 
for  us,  and  lectured,  either  in  our  regular  lyceum  course  or 
in  our  first-grade  meetings,  or  in  some  other  of  our  more 
important  meetings.  Some  of  them  have  spoken  to  us 
more  than  once. 

Rev.  Lyman  Abbott,  D.D. ;  Capt.  J.  G.  B.  Adams  ;  Mr.  John 
Allan,  Waltham ;  Rev.  W.  R.  Alger,  Boston ;  Rev.  F.  B.  Allen, 
Boston ;  Rev.  J.  K.  Applebee,  Marblehead  ;  Rev.  J.  W.  F.  Barnes, 
Charlestown;  Rev.  S.  W.  Barnum,  Harpoot;  Rev.  Samuel  J. 
Barrows,  Boston;   Rev.  Charles  W.  Biddle,  D.D.,    Cambridge; 
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Mr.  Hagop  Bogigian,  Boston ;  Mr.  Henry  Bond,  Waltham ;  Rev. 
Benjamin  F.  Bowles,  Abington ;  Rev.  David  H,  Brewer,  May- 
nard  ;  Rev.  H.  Beniard  Carpenter,  Boston  ;  Rev.  Russell  Conwell, 
Philadelphia;  Rev.  Mr.  Covelle,  Boston;  Rev.  Mr.  Cushman,. 
Lynn ;  Mr.  H.  E.  Cushman,  Tufts  College ;  Rev.  H.  P.  Cutting, 
Hudson ;  Rev.  C.  F.  Dole,  Jamaica  Plain ;  Rev.  H.  C.  DeLong, 
Medford ;  Rev.  J.  F.  Dutton,  Concord ;  Mr.  R.  A.  Edwards, 
Everett;  Prof.  R.  P.  Faulkner,  Pennsylvania;  Rev.  Mr.  Ferry, 
Athol ;  Rev.  C.  Fowler,  Hudson  ;  Rev.  B.  M.  Fullerton,  Waltham ; 
Mr.  John  Gibson,  Newport;  Rev.  N.  P.  Oilman,  West  Newton; 
Mr.  Greenwood,  Everett;  Rev.  J.  W.  Hamilton,  D.D.,  Boston; 
Rev.  Cyrus  Hamlin,  D.D.,  Lexington;  Rev.  W.  I.  Haven,  Bos- 
ton ;  Dr.  James  Hedley,  Cleveland,  O. ;  Rev.  H.  L.  Hastings, 
Boston ;  Rev.  F.  A.  Heath,  West  Acton ;  Rev.  J.  H.  Hey  wood, 
Kentucky ;  Rev.  J.  M.  Hird,  No.  Brookfield ;  Prof.  E.  K.  Hood, 
Lynn  ;  Rev.  G.  A.  Jackson,  Swampscott ;  Rev.  C.  F.  Lee,  Charles- 
town  ;  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Livermore,  Melrose ;  Rev.  J.  D.  Mansfield, 
Maiden ;  Rev.  E.  D.  Mayo,  Boston  ;  Rev.  W.  H.  H.  Murray,  Ver- 
mont ;  Mr.  Nason,  Woburn ;  Mrs.  A.  J.  Osborne,  Boston ;  Rev. 
A.  P.  Peabody,  D.D.,  Cambridge;  Mr.  Priest,  Tufts  College; 
Rev.  A.  P.  Putnam,  D.D.,  Concord;  Rev.  C.  B.  Rice,  Dan  vers ; 
Rev.  G.  Reynolds,  Concord ;  Prof.  C.  C.  Shaokford,  Boston ;  Mr. 
Charles  W.  Smith,  Worcester ;  Rev.  E.  Smith,  Bedford ;  Rev.  C. 
A.  Staples,  Lexington ;  Capt.  J.  H.  Symonds,  Woburn ;  Rev.  F. 
Tiffany,  West  Newton;  Rev.  E.  P.  Thwing,  M.D.,  Ph.D., 
Brooklyn ;  Mr.  C.  E.  Tripp,  Woburn ;  Rev.  Dr.  Wayland,  Phila- 
delphia ;  Mrs.  Bernard  Whitman,  Boston ;  Rev.  R.  A.  Woods, 
Andover ;  Mrs.  Wheaton,  Boston. 

The  Sunday-evening  meetings  have  been  two  each  evening, 
at  the  same  time,  in  different  rooms,  running  parallel  to 
each  other.  One  of  them  has  been  a  temperance  meeting ; 
the  other  has  been  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  religious  meeting.  Both 
have  been  conducted  entirely  by  prisoners.  It  seems  to  me 
that  both  have  deserved  much  praise.  That  a  great  many 
noble  and  earnest  words  have  been  spoken,  and  that  a  great 
many  of  these  have  been  heard  by  thoughtful  men  whose 
hearts  were  open  at  the  time  for  the  reception  of  the  truth, 
seems  to  me  beyond  any  question.  And,  that  such  truth  so 
received  must  bring  forth  fruit  in  the  lives  of  the  men,  seems 
to  me  as  certain  as  that  the  buried  seed  in  the  mellow  sum- 
mer field  must  germinate. 

Last  evening,  in  one  of  these  meetings,  for  instance,  there 
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was  a  considerable  succession  of  impromptu  addresses  and 
testimonies  by  prisoners.  Some  of  these  men,  as  it  seemed 
to  me,  needed  to  have  some  friend  expound  unto  them  **  the 
way  of  God  more  perfectly."  But  they  were  on  the  right 
track,  and  not  one  of  them  tried  to  embellish  his  past  life. 
They  distinctly  stood  upon  the  confession  that  they  were  in 
prison,  for  cause,  and  that  they  wanted  to  atone  for  their  sin 
and  never  to  fall  again.  And  they  recognized  their  need  of 
divine  aid.  As  usual,  the  regular  staff  officers  of  the  institu- 
tion were  represented  among  the  visitors  on  the  platform, 
and  no  words  of  Christian  counsel  were  more  earnest  than 
those  that  fell  from  the  lips  of  such  an  officer  who  was  there 
simply  from  his  interest  in  the  religious  welfare  of  the  men 
and  in  the  progress  of  the  kingdom.  The  superintendent 
also  came  in  at  the  close  of  the  meeting,  and  addressed  the 
men,  as  it  is  his  custom  to  do  every  Sabbath  evening,  in  both 
meetings.  I  am  sure  that  no  fair-minded  man  who  believed 
ia  moral  appeal,  and  in  the  witness  of  the  spirit  of  God  to 
his  truth  when  the  testimony  to  it  is  correct,  could  have  sat 
there  without  emotion,  or  without  the  conviction  that  good 
was  being  done.  The  meeting  was  in  session  two  hours  and 
a  half. 

For  a  long  time  past  there  has  been  some  religious  service 
every  day,  or  almost  every  day.  On  Tuesday  and  Thursday 
evenings,  between  the  supper  hour  and  the  school  hour,  I 
have  conducted  a  voluntary  and  privilege  meeting,  often 
reaching  as  high  as  two  hundred  and  fifty  or  more  in  number. 
This  has  not  been  quite  like  daily  *'  prayers"  in  a  collegiate 
institution,  but  has  been  intended  to  accomplish  nyich  of  the 
same  purpose,  and  more.  Besides  the  Scripture  reading  and 
prayer,  we  have  had  a  great  variety  of  exercises,  including 
some  plain  talk  about  our  faults.  Prisoners  who  would  feel 
hurt  to  be  **  preached  at "  in  a  public  service  where  strangers 
were  present,  even  if  the  preacher  *'  did  it  for  their  good,*' 
might  yet  willingly  be  upbraided,  and  even  scored  severely,  in 
a  private  room  where  they  were  voluntarily  present,  and  also 
could  obtain  an  opportunity  to  answer  back  if  they  were 
treated  unfairly.  I  have  believed  that  these  meetings  were 
doing  good  service.  A  similar  one  has  often  been  held  on 
Friday  evening. 
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In  the  conduct  of  these  meetings  especially  I  was  greatly 
aided  during  the  past  summer  by  Mr.  Robert  A.  Woods,  a 
resident  graduate  of  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  who 
spent  several  weeks  here,  partly  for  the  good  he  might  do, 
and  partly  for  the  special  study  of  the  general  problems  of 
prison  reform.  Mr.  Woods'  services  were  valuable  and 
were  greatly  enjoyed,  and  this  mention  of  his  name  .should 
be  a  grateful  one. 

On'  Wednesday  evenings  invariably  there  is  a  prayer 
meeting  conducted  by  prisoners.  On  Friday  evenings  the 
teachers'  meeting  goes  over  the  Bible  lesson  of  the  coming 
Sabbath.  On  Saturday  afternoon  the  original  prayer  meet- 
ing, the  forerunner  of  our  many  meetings,  still  holds  on  its 
way.  It  is  a  small  meeting.  Perhaps  it  ought  to  be,  for 
the  men  have  no  other  opportunity  than  at  this  time  to  get 
the  out-of-door  air.  The  meeting  not  long  ago  publicly  cel- 
ebrated its  fourth  anniversary  in  a  becoming  and  very  inter- 
esting manner. 

The  literary  societies  have  been  four  in  number.  The 
Saturday  Scientific  and  Literary  Club  well  maintains  its  past 
excellence.  The  Young  Men's  Catholic  Debating  and  Lit- 
erary Society,  which  is  meant  to  be  Catholic  in  a  religious 
sense,  has  also  prospered  greatly  during  the  year.  The  Base 
Ball  and  Athletic  and  Literary  Society,  which  takes  the 
lead  in  out-of-door  enthusiasms,  combined  with  more  stu- 
dious work,  and  also  the  class  of  the  Chautauqua  Literary 
and  Scientific  Circle,  belong  in  this  list.  Our  Chautauqua 
work  has  attracted  attention  abroad  in  the  land,  and  per- 
haps has  already  led  to  a  similar  work  being  undertaken  in 
prisons  elsewhere. 

The  daily  evening  schools  are  more  particularly  covered  in 
another  report,  but  their  moral  influence  is  very  perceptible. 

During  this  year  there  has  been  a  growing  interest 
abroad  in  the  State,  in  the  general  question  of  the  Christian 
care  of  prisoners.  The  Boston  session  of  the  Prison  Con- 
gress in  1888  no  doubt  stimulated  this  interest.  As  a 
result,  the  great  questions  of  prison  reform  have  been  dis- 
cussed before  large  and  representative  gatherings  of  good 
men.  In  churches  and  in  conventions  of  churches  there 
has  been  a  demand  for  information  upon  the  subject,  and 
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the   press   has   sometimes   reported  widely  what   has  been 
said. 

Prisoners'  Sunday  has  now  been  carefully  observed  in 
many  towns  and  cities  for  several  years,  and  has  attracted 
attention  still  more  widely.  The  annual  State  gatherings 
of  at  least  two  of  our  largest  denominations  have  given  time 
to  our  themes,  and  the  Congregational  National  Council  of 
1889  also  passed  resolutions  of  a  helpful  kind.  All  of  this 
is  significant  as  regards  the  welfare  of  these  men. 

A  little  girl  heard  a  sermon  some  time  ago  in  a  Charles- 
town  church  in  regard  to  prisoners,  and  soon  she  had  earned 
and  saved  five  dollars,  which  she  desired  to  be  spent  for 
"good  literature"  for  such  men.  That  literature  is  now 
coming  into  the  prison  several  times  a  month,  and  is  circu- 
lated on  our  corridors  with  the  name  of  the  child  attached 
to  it. 

There  may  be  no  better  place  than  this  to  acknowledge 
other  gifts  of  literature.  ''  The  Christian  Register,"  *'  The 
Christian  Leader,"  «'  The  Watchman,"  and  ''  Zion's  Herald," 
all  denominational  weeklies,  have  been  kindly  sent  us  this 
year,  as  in  previous  years,  from  their  respective  offices. 
''  Our  Dumb  Animals"  (several  copies),  "  The  Temperance 
Cause  "  (several  copies) ,  '*  The  Voice,"  '« The  Gospel  Letter  " 
(fifty  copies),  have  also  been  kindly  sent.  The  committee 
of  the  Congregational  National  Council  sent  us  a  valuable 
box  of  hymn  books  and  papers ;  Rev.  H.  L.  Hastings  has 
sent  us  very  acceptable  contributions  of  his  stirring  publica- 
tions ;  a  committee  of  Universalist  ladies  some  time  ago  sent 
us  large  lots  of  interesting  newspapers.  '*The  Watch- 
word,"* a  religious  monthly  magazine,  has  been  very  wel- 
come. Captain  J.  H.  Symonds  has  been  sending  us  all  this 
year  very  valuable  contributions  of  literature,  fresh  from  the 
counter,  including  <<  Harper's  Weekly,"  *' Frank  Leslie's 
Weekly,"  "London  Illustrated  News,"  ''London  Graphic," 
''Scientific  American,"  "American  Machinist,"  "Illus- 
trated Christian  Weekly,"  "Youths'  Companion,"  '^The 
Pilot,"  "The  Irish-American,"  "The  Independent,"  "The 
Christian  Union,"  "The  Century,"  "Harper's  Monthly/' 
"  Scribner's,"  "  The  Atlantic,"  "  Lippincott's,"  "The  Cos- 
mopolitan," "  St.  Nicholas,"  and  much  beside. 
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Several  special  events  during  the  year  have  influenced  the 
moral  and  social  life  of  our  community.  I  can  mention 
here,  however,  only  one,  and  that  the  only  one  of  its  kind 
in  the  history  of  the  Reformatory  thus  far,  —  the  death  of 
one  of  our  oflScers  while  in  active  service.  Charles  W. 
Gale  was  said  to  be  at  his  decease  the  senior  oflScer  in  the 
service  of  the  State,  and  certainly  he  was  conspicuous  also 
for  his  signal  fidelity  to  his  trust.  Officer  Gale  left  us  a 
noble  example  by  which  we  all  may  profit,  and  which  none 
of  us  who  knew  him  can  well  afibrd  to  forget.  The  manner 
of  his  death,  too,  was  peculiarly  touching  and  beautiful. 
His  funeral  was  observed  with  every  circumstance  of  re- 
spectful regard.  He  was  buried  in  Sleepy  Hollow  Cemetery 
in  this  town ;  and  as  we  all  who  could  be  spared  at  one  time 
from  immediate  attendance  in  the  prison  gathered  with  his 
family  at  the  open  grave  on  that  beautiful  summer  after- 
noon, I  am  very  sure  that  there  was  much  in  the  scene,  and 
in  the  thoughts  it  stirred,  that  lifted  the  service  we  are  all 
trying  to  render  here  somewhat  further  above  the  plane  of 
common  work  and  sordid  motive. 

Here  I  must  conclude  my  report,  more  hastily  than  I  wish, 
with  renewed  acknowledgments  of  the  multitude  of  favors 
received  in  my  work  from  my  associate  officers,  and  es- 
pecially from  the  superintendent. 
Respectfully, 

WILLIAM  J.   BATT, 

Moral  Instructor. 
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SCHOOL  OFFICER'S   REPORT. 


Massachusetts  Reformatohy,  Oct.  1, 1889. 
To  Col.  Gardiner  Tufts,  Superintendent  Massachusetts  Reformatory, 

The  fourth  annual  report  of  the  Reformatory  School  is 
herewith  presented,  together  with  brief  statements  from 
some  of  the  teachers.  The  results  of  our  school  work  this 
year  are  fully  up  to  the  standard  of  last  year,  and  it  is  our 
constant  aim  to  advance  in  method  and  accomplishment,  as 
experience  and  opportunity  show  the  way. 

A  change  has  been  made  in  the  titne  of  occurrence  of  our 
class  examinations,  which  are  now  held  bi-monthly,  instead 
of  monthly,  as  formerly.  This  arrangement  is  an  improve- 
ment in  that  more  ground  is  covered  by  each  examination, 
thus  giving  a  severer  test  to  the  scholar's  work.  The  exam- 
nations  are  written,  and  the  necessary  standard  which  the 
pupil  must  attain,  in  order  to  pass,  is  sixty  per  cent. ;  other- 
wise, he  makes  a  failure,  which  may  be  remedied,  however, 
by  obtaining  a  sufficiently  high  mark  at  the  next  examina- 
tion. Our  last  examination  of  430  meni  which  took  place 
September  27  and  28,  may  be  taken  as  an  illustration  of  the 
previous  five  months  of  the  year  just  closed.  The  subjects 
upon  which  the  men  were  examined  at  this  time  were  politi- 
cal economy,  English  language,  architectural  drawing,  arith- 
metic (mental  and  written),  treading,  writing  and  spelling. 
The  class  in  music  and  the  primary  class  were  not  included 
in  this  examination.  Of  the  total  number  examined,  eighty 
per  cent,  reached  the  required  standard,  and  twenty  per  cetit, 
failed.  We  have  always  had  a  certain  number  of  dronea  on 
hand,  and  we  have  them  now.  I  should  say  that  five  j>er 
cent,  of  those  attending  school  were  stupid,  and  susceptible 
in  only  the  smallest  degree  to  mental  development ;  and  that 
ten  per  cent  ,  at  least,  are  indisposed  to  anything  like  school 
work.     The  most  that  we  can  do  for  this  element  is  to  teach 
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them  civility  and  obedience,  and  in  this  respect,  I  am  pleased 
to  say,  we  have  made  some  headway. 

We  feel  the  same  annoyance  this,  year  as  last  with  the  con- 
stant going  and  coming  of  the  men,  the  average  time  in 
school  being  a  little  less  than  ten  months,  —  too  short  to 
accomplish  what  we  wish.  Yet,  of  the  eighty  per  cent, 
above  referred  to,  I  have  this  to  say,  that  they  have  done 
well  and  accomplished  all  that  could  be  expected  of  them 
while  here. 

In  the  school  department,  we  have  endeavored  to  impress 
upon  the  minds  of  all  that  there  is  no  rust  like  idleness,  and 
no  happiness  without  work.  There  are  no  drones  among 
successful  men ;  the  hand  and  brain  must  be  busy.  It  is  not 
always  an  easy  task  to  convince  a  young  man,  who  finds 
himself  an  inmate  of  a  reformatory,  that  the  best  thing  for 
him  to  do  is  to  go  to  work,  whether  it  be  in  the  shop,  at  the 
bench,  or  in  school ;  yet  even  such  men,  however  averse  to 
work  of  this  nature,  are  present  at  roll-call,  soon  become 
accustomed  to  the  requirements,  and  in  many  cases  finally 
awaken  to  their  ignorance,  and  acquire  a  desire  for  knowl- 
edge ;  and  in  nearly  all  instances  are  easily  managed.  Asso- 
ciating firmness  with  the  great  lever  of  our  work,  —  the 
indeterminate  sentence,  —  it  is  possible  to  successfully  treat 
the  most  refractory  in  a  measure ;  yet  I  do  not  thijpk  that 
this  particular  class  of  delinquents  are  really  convinced  of 
the  truth  of  Thoreau's  words:  "The  scholar  may  be  sure 
that  he  writes  the  tougher  truth  for  the  callouses  on  his  hands 
or  palms ;  that  they  give  firmness  to  the  sentence,  and  that 
the  mind  never  makes  a  great  and  successful  effort  without 
a  corresponding  energy  of  the  body." 

The  whole  number  enrolled  for  school  is  585,  divided  into 
four  grades,  and  receiving  instruction  from  eight  teachers. 
The  first  and  second  primary  have  four  nights  in  class  each 
week.  Another  grade  would  make  our  classification  better, 
but  with  our  present  limits  it  is  not  practicable  to  form  one. 
As  now  arranged,  we  have  50  studying  political  economy, 
25  studying  architectural  drawing,  170  -studying  English 
language,  250  studying  arithmetic  and  numbers,  90  studying 
vocal  music,  while  200  included  in  the  above  have  lessons 
also  in  reading,  writing  and  spelling. 
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A  teacher  in  one  of  the  lower  classes  makes  the  following 
statement :  — 

In  the  class  in  which  I  am  teacher  I  find  that  their  undeveloped 
minds  have  become  fixed  in  certain  grooves.  There  is  an  apathy 
about  many  of  them  very  diflScult  to  overcome,  and  when  the 
teacher  has  a  limited  supply  of  Job's  great  virtue,  the  hard  task 
that  is  before  him  is  apparent.  Yet  to  those  of  the  willing  mind  I 
have  endeavored  to  impart  a  knowledge  of  language,  facility  in 
expression,  and  ability  to  convey  their  ideas  in  conversation  and 
social  intercourse  with  others.  The  progress  made  in  arithmetic 
has  been  especially  good.  Reading  has  been  fair,  while  in  writing 
they  have  done  well.  I  have  made  a  special  effort  to  impart  to  my 
pupils  a  knowledge  of  letter-writing,  and  in  this  I  have  been  fairly 
successful. 

Drawing  Class. 
The  teacher  of  this  class  makes  the  following  statement :  — 

The  drawing  class  during  the  past  year  has  attained  to  the 
highest  plane  since  it  was  established,  both  in  number  and  in 
quality  of  drawings  and  in  recitation.  .  The  feature  of  the  class  ifi 
architectural  drawing,  and  during  each  year  a  building  of  some 
kind  is  designed  and  studied  to  completion.  This  year  a  high 
school  for  five  hundred  pupils  was  the  subject ;  the  work  of  this 
building  employs  carpenters,  masons,  and  all  the  building  trades. 
Free-hand  designs  in  terra-cotta,  plaster  and  stucco ;  designs  of 
interior  finish  in  wood  and  iron  ;  stone  and  copper  for  exterior,  are 
all  comprised  in  this  work.  The  last  examination  resulted  in  nn 
average  percentage  of  eighty-eight.  Below  are  a  few  of  lUc 
questions :  — 

1.  Describe  rectilinear  perspective,  telling  wherein  it  appar- 
ently is  false  when  compared  with  curvilinear. 

2.  How  far  is  an  architectural  drawing  susceptible  to  artistic 
treatment  ? 

3.  Describe  the  course  of  a  current  in  the  method  of  indirect 
heating,  also  the  arrangement  of  hot  air  and  ventilating  flues, 

4.  Draw  a  spiral  with  instruments. 

5.  What  is  a  plane  figure. 

6.  What  is  a  pyramid? 

7.  Draw  the  frustum  of  a  pyramid  in  perspective. 

The  work  of  this  class  is  certainly  satisfactory. 
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Language  Class. 
This  class  has  studied  the  history  and  growth  of  the  Eng- 
lish language,  together  with  lessons  in  prose  composition 
and  etymology  of  words.  Practice  in  spelling  has  been  a 
part  of  every  exercise,  and  has  proved  beneficial.  The  fol- 
lowing are  a  few  examination  questions  :  — 

1 .  What  percentage  of  dictionary  words  are  of  Anglo-Saxon 
origin  ? 

2.  Give  derivation  of  the  word  "  conduction." 

3.  Write  a  short  essay  on  the  subject,  "  Written  Language 
compared  with  Spoken  Language." 

4.  What  causes  do  you  think  of  as  sources  of  new  words? 

In  a;  recent  examination  this  class  averaged  ninety-three 
per  cent. 

Class  in   Civil   Government  and  Political   Economy. 

In  this  class  the  examination  percentages  obtained  are 
sufficient  evidence  of  its  advancement,  and  the  general  good 
interest  manifest  throughout  the  year.  This  being  one  of 
the  advanced  classes,  promotions  are  constantly  being  made 
from  the  lower  grades  thereto.  The  teacher  of  this  class 
has  the  following  to  say  :  — 

In  regard  to  the  work  of  the  "  Civil  Government  Class,"  I  have 
to  say  that  the  progress  made  during  the  year  has  been  satisfac- 
tory, while  in  many  individual  cases  especial  commendation  has 
been  deserved.  The  class  has  been  very  generally  interested  in 
the  work,  and,  as  is  usual  where  such  is  the  case,  good  order  and 
conduct  have  been  the  rule. 

During  the  first  part  of  the  year,  we  continued  the  study  of  the 
principles  of  State  and  national  government,  begun  the  year 
before.  The  latter  portion  of  the  time  that  this  study  was  our 
subject,  the  work  took  the  form  of  debates  by  the  scholars  upon 
some  of  the  most  important  topics ;  the  teacher  supplying  these 
topics  and  explaining  them  first,  and  afterward  correcting  any 
erroneous  ideas  that  prevailed.  This  method  was  useful,  as  it 
brought  out  uew  ideas  and  acted  in  a  stimulating  way  upon  the 
scholars*  minds ;  the  rivalry  naturally  resulting  from  discussion 
developing  their  energy  and  endeavor. 
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The  latter  half  of  the  year  has  been  devoted  to  the  study  of 
political  economy.  The  subject  has  been  pursued  in  a  somewhat 
elementary  manner,  but  it  seems  to  be  a  study  particularly  adapted 
to  this  class  of  scholars,  as  it  gives  them  an  opportunity  to  exam- 
ine and  consider  questions  which  especially  concern  them.  That 
interest  has  been  taken  in  the  study,  has  been  evident  from  the 
intelligent  questions  asked  by  the  scholars,  and  from  the  constant 
bringing  into  the  class  of  incidents  relating  to  the  subject,  which 
one  or  another  may  have  discovered  in  his  outside  reading. 
Appended  are  some  of  the  questions  given  them  on  the  last 
examination :  — 

1 .  What  is  wealth  ?    What  is  necessary  to  produce  wealth  ? 

2.  Explain  the  "  law  of  diminishing  returns**  by  a  clear  illus- 
tration. 

3.  What  is  meant  by  "  division  of  labor,"  and  how  does  it  in- 
crease labor's  productiveness? 

4.  What  is  value  ?  What  is  price  ?  Can  all  commodities  rise 
or  fall  in  value  at  the  samp  time  ?  Why  ?  Can  all  prices  rise  or 
fall  at  the  same  time?     Why? 

5.  What  is  money  for?  Why  can  we  not  exchange  all  goods 
by  barter? 

6.  Give  four  reasons  why  gold  and  silver  are  better  adapted 
than  other  things,  for  use  as  money.  Why  do  governments  coin 
money  ? 

9.  Explain  thfe  system  of  "multiple  standard  for  long  con- 
tracts."    Why  does  there  seem  to  be  any  need  of  such  a  system? 


Class  in  Vocal  Music. 

The  singing  class  contains  ninety  members,  and  meets 
every  Tuesday  evening  in  the  chapel,  with  Professor  Gardner 
ias  instructor;  and  from  the  apparent  eflSciency  of  thfa  class 
and  the  great  interest  taken  by  its  members,  we  know  that 
a  wise  selection  was  made  in  securing  the  present  tencher. 
Frank  Treat  South  wick  is  reported  as  once  sayings  '*  In  no 
town  of  less  than  fifty  thousand  inhal^itants,  with  the  present 
condition  of  culture,  can  a  male  choir  be  rendered  miy thing 
better  than  an  ordinary  makeshift."  This  statement  m^}^  be 
true  in  general,  but  with  us  here  the  assertion  is  not  wholly 
true ;    for  our  population  falls  considerably  short  of    fifty 
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thousand,  and  yet  I  think  all  will  agree  that  our  choir  has 
been  something  better  than  a  mere  makeshift. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  class  of  commitments 
for  the  year  just  closed :  — 

Illiterates, 33 

Read  only, 19 

Read  and  write  poorly, 248 

Common  school  in  part, 126 

Common  school, 91 

Common  school  and  commercial, 5 

Academic, 19 

Collegiate, •    .  3 

Read  in  French  only, 4 

Read  in  German  only, 2 

Total, 650 

The  several  society  organizations  have  maintained  their 
good  standing  throughout  the  year,  and  are  in  good  condition 
to-day ;  and,  toward  the  attainment  of  their  object  of  pro- 
moting social  intercourse,  self-government  and  culture,  I 
believe,  from  the  close  contact  that  I  have  had  with  them, 
that  you  will  find  much  that  is  gratifying  and  pleasing.  I 
have  endeavored  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  all  with 
whom  I  have  had  occasion  to  speak,  that  the  school  work 
and  society  work  should  go  hand  in  hand ;  that  good  work 
in  school  would  make  it  easier  for  such  in  their  meetings  for 
debate  and  literary  work.  A  majority  of  the  inmates  seem 
to  regard  it  in  this  sense. 

From  my  years  of  experience  here  I  am  fully  convinced 
that  there  can  be  no  longer  any  doubt,  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  have  any  knowledge  of  this  kind  of  work,  as  to  the 
advisability  of  mental  and  industrial  training  in  a  reforma- 
tory ;  it  must  be  the  essential  part  of  the  basis  of  our 
action.  The  young  man  who  is  released  from  an  institution 
of  this  kind  with  no  mental  quickening,  materially  lessens  his 
chances  of  success  in  resisting  the  temptations  of  evil  sur- 
roundings, and  of  rising  above  what  might  be  his  unhappy 
condition.  In  short,  by  his  confinement  alone,  the  main- 
spring of  his  efforts  to  do  right  and  make  a  success  in  the 
battle  of  life  is  in  no  wise  strengthened ;  and  I  am  sure  that, 
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if  there  are  any  who  are  still  sceptical  upon  this  point,  if 
they  would  thoroughly  investigate  and  observe  what  we  are 
doing  here,  such  doubts  would  be  dispelled. 

Again  I  wish  to  assure  you,  as  this  school  year  closes,  that 
our  educational  labors  have  not  been  in  vain.  Thanking  you 
for  your  kind  attention,  I  respectfully  submit  the  foregoing 
report. 

H.  L.  GREENE, 
Officer  in  Charge  of  Schools, 
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ENGINEEE'S  KBPORT. 


Massachusetts  Reformatort,  Concord,  Oct.  1,  1889. 
To  Col.  Gardiner  Tufts,  Superintendent  Massachusetts  Reformatory, 

Sir  :  —  It  is  again  my  privilege  to  present  to  you  my 
report  regarding  the  condition  of  the  steam  and  other  ma- 
chinery in  charge  of  the  engineer's  department,  together 
with  my  recommendations  for  the  ensuing  year.  The 
boilers  in  the  east  fire-room,  that  were  reported  last  year  as 
being  nearly  worn  out,  have  been  removed,  and  new  steel 
ones,  built  from  specifications  furnished  by  this  department, 
have  been  erected  in  their  place.  These  were  designed  with 
special  reference  to  our  service  here,  and  are  of  the  best 
workmanship  and  material.  One  of  the  old  ones  can  be  put 
into  condition  for  use  as  a  relief  boiler,  and  it  is  the  present 
intention  to  set  it  in  the  west  fire-room,  for  use  while  those 
now  there  are  being  repaired  and  reset,  as  they  will  have  to 
be  early  the  coming  spring.  This  set  of  four  boilers  has 
been  in  constant  use,  night  and  day,  for  twelve  years,  and 
this  without  any  expense  whatever  for  repairs.  The  tubes 
are  now  becoming  quite  badly  corroded,  and  it  will  not  be 
safe  to  use  them  beyond  the  coming  winter.  As  the  shells 
of  the  boilers  are  in  very  good  condition,  it  will  pay  to 
retube  and  reset  them  with  better  fronts  and  furnaces.  It  is 
not,  as  a  general  thing,  a  wise  plan  to  spend  much  for 
repairs  on  old  boilers ;  but  in  this  case  it  is  my  opinion  that 
five  years  more  of  service  can  be  got  from  them,  after  the 
above-mentioned  repairs  are  made. 

The  Putnam  engine  has  been  run  continuously  for  several 
years,  and  is  now  in  good  condition,  except  some  of  the 
valve-gear,  which  has  become  worn  out,  and  will  have  to  be 
replaced  by  new  parts  the  coming  year.  The  Knowles 
sewage  pump  became  so  much  worn  that  it  had  to  be  sent  to 
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the  builder's  for  repairs ;  it  is  now  returned,  and  in  perfect 
condition. 

The  pumps,  hydrants  and  other  parts  of  the  water  works 
are  in  good  condition ;  also  the  hose,  hose-reels  and  other 
fire  apparatus  are  the  same.  The  water  pressure  from  the 
town  supply  has  failed  three  times  during  the  past  year  to  be 
sufficient  to  force  water  into  our  tanks,  and  we  were  obliged 
to  have  recourse  to  our  pumps  and  driven  wells.  As  the 
water  from  these  wells  has  been  declared  by  the  Slate  Board 
of  Health  to  be  unfit  for  use  as  a  drinking  water,  this  is  not 
a  very  pleasant  thing  to  do ;  especially  as,  if  the' water  from 
the  wells  was  ever  bad,  it  would  be  so  after  standing  for  a 
long  time  unused.  It  is  my  intention  to  make  arrangements 
for  additional  pipe  connection,  so  that  we  may  be  able  to 
increase  the  pressure  by  pumping  the  town  water  to  our 
tanks,  and  thus  avoid  the  necessity  for  using  water  from  the 
wells,  when  the  town  pressure  fails  ua. 

The  shop  machinery  and  shafting  are  in  general  good 
order.  Some  of  the  shop  machinery  is,  however,  getting 
old,  and  requires  constant  repairs  and  renewal  of  parts. 

My  recommendations  of  last  year,  for  increased  laundry 
facilities,  have  been  carried  out  by  the  purchase  of  an  im- 
proved mangle  and  an  additional  washing-machine.  These, 
with  what  we  had  before,  when  arranged  in  the  new  quar- 
ters, will  make  an  excellent  outfit  for  laundry  purposes. 

While  the  plumbing  of  the  Reformatory  is  not  entirely 
bad,  yet  it  has  some  very  grave  faults  of  construction.  It 
was  put  in  just  before  the  time  when  ventilated  and  rim- 
flushing  hoppers  came  into  general  use ;  and  the  hoppers 
are  short  circular  ones,  supplied  directly  from  the  service 
pipes, — a  method  not  even  allowed  where  plumbing  laws 
are  enacted  and  in  force.  They  have  a  complicated  valve, 
that  is  supposed  to  be  worked  automatically  by  the  seat 
cover,  and  which  is  continually  getting  out  of  order  and 
wasting  water ;  and,  when  they  work  as  intended,  the  wash 
is  not  as  good  as  when  less  water  is  used  in  a  direct  rim- 
flushing  hopper.  It  is  my  intention  to  fit  up  a  room  with  a 
tank  and  hopper,  so  that  the  improvement  over  the  present 
style  can  better  be  seen.  The  plumbing  in  the  houses  oc- 
cupied by  yourself  and  the  deputy  superintendent  is  also  ia  i 
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need  of  extensive  alterations  and  repairs,  as  a  reference  to 
the  special  report  made  to  you  by  Engineer  Bowditch  will 
show. 

The  gas  works  are  in  fair  order,  but  are  run  beyond  the 
easy  capacity.  Two  sets  of  retorts  have  been  burned  out 
during  the  past  year.  These  did  not  last  so  long  as  they 
should  or  would  have  done,  had  the  attendants  been  experi- 
enced men.  The  comparatively  short  time  that  men  have 
remained  in  this  position  has  not  been  sufficient  for  them  to 
become  skilled  in  the  care  of  the  benches,  or  well  used  to 
the  process  of  gas  making.  The  disposal  of  the  refuse  from 
the  gas-purifying  apparatus  is  a  constant  source  of  trouble. 
As  at  present  arranged,  some  part  of  the  refuse  now  finds 
its  way  into  the  old  sewer  now  used  for  surface  drainage, 
and  the  odors  from  it  can  frequently  be  noticed  at  the  sev- 
eral inlets  for  the  surface  water.  I  am  unable,  however,  to 
suggest  any  other  or  better  method  for  the  disposal  of  this 
refuse  matter. 

The  matter  of  light  for  a  prison  comes  next  in  importance 
to  proper  heating  and  a  good  water  supply,  and  in  many 
ways  is  equal  in  importance  to  either  of  the  latter.  That 
this  prison  is  now  properly  or  satisfactorily  lighted,  can 
hardly  be  claimed.  The  disadvantages  of  gas,  both  of  man- 
ufacture and  use,  have  been  fully  explained  in  former  re- 
ports from  this  department;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  my 
duty  would  not  be  fully  performed,  did  I  not  again  recom- 
mend electric  lights  for  this  institution.  It  can  hardly  be 
necessary  for  me  to  recount  the  many  advantages  of  electric 
lights  for  prison  use,  as  they  must  be  apparent  to  all,  when 
their  cleanliness,  ease  of  management  and  the  absence  of 
any  vitiating  eflfects  upon  the  atmosphere  are  taken  into 
consideration.  All  the  statements  made  in  former  reports 
regarding  the  desirability  and  economy  of  electric  lights, 
are  hereby  respectfully  renewed.  In  former  recommenda- 
tions on  this  subject  no  definite  plans  have  been  presented, 
but  a  lump  sum  asked  for,  for  the  purpose  of  installing  a 
plant  suitable  for  our  needs.  That  you  and  the  Honorable 
Board  of  Commissioners  may  know  exactly  what  we  need 
and  want,  detailed  specifications  and  estimates  of  cost  for 
each  special  part  will  be  furnished,  if  so  desired. 
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In  the  management  of  this  department  daring  the  past 
year  there  has  been  one  feature  entirely  new  to  my  prison 
experience.  Reference  is  made  to  the  lack  of  inmates  hav- 
ing skill  in  the  several  branches  of  mechanical  work  in 
charge  of  this  department.  It  is  but  two  years  since  there 
were  excellent  workmen  here  at  the  following  trades :  ma- 
chinist, plumbers,  steam-fitters,  blacksmiths,  masons,  tin- 
smiths and  boiler-makers.  At  the  present  time  there  is  but 
a  single  workman  here  at  any  of  these  trades,  and  we  have 
had  to  regularly  employ  a  mason  and  a  blacksmith,  and  ma- 
chinist, plumbers  and  steam-fitters  as  our  needs  required. 
To  keep  in  proper  order  all  the  apparatus  and  machinery  in 
the  institution  requires  constant  repairs  and  renewals  in  all 
the  different  branches  before  mentioned ;  and  it  is  earnestly 
recommended  that  you  endeavor  to  secure  the  transfer  here 
of  such  as  have  the  necessary  skill  at  the  different  trades 
before  mentioned.  If  there  are  no  mechanics  committed,  it 
will  be  necessary  at  an  early  day  to  hire  permanently  two 
additional  workmen.  I  have  no  fault  to  find  with  the  young 
men  under  my  charge,  either  as  to  their  willingness  or  dis- 
position to  learn  and  do  the  best  they  can ;  but  they  are  un- 
skilled in  mechanical  work,  and  there  are  none  here  from 
whom  they  can  learn  useful  trades,  or  at  least  acquire  the 
rudiments  of  such. 

My  recommendations  may  be  summarized  as  follows  : — 

That  the  four  boilers  in  the  west  fire-room  be  reset,  fiir- 
nished  with  new  tubes,  fronts  and  fixtures,  and  that  one  of 
the  old  boilers  be  set  in  that  room  for  use  while  the  above 
repairs  are  being  made.  The  expense  of  these  repairs  will 
be  $3,000.     . 

That  the  hoppers  in  the  cell  water-closets  be  removed, 
together  with  the  direct  connection  to  the  service  pipes,  and 
that  they  be  replaced  by  rim-flushing  hoppers,  to  be  sup- 
plied from  tanks ;  also,  that  most  of  the  alterations  and  re- 
newals recommended  by  Engineer  Bowditch  for  the  houses 
occupied  by  yourself  and  the  deputy  superintendent  be  car- 
ried out.     The  expense  of  these  changes  will  be  $8,000. 

And,  lastly,  it  is  again  most  earnestly  recommended  that 
the  institution  be  furnished  and  fitted  with  all  the  necessary 
apparatus  for  properly  lighting  it  with  incandescent  electric 
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lamps,  and  that  all  the  appliances  be  installed  in  the  most 
solid  and  substantial  manner.  The  cost  of  such  apparatus 
will  be  $14,000. 

Again  I  thank  you  for  your  kindness,  courtesy  and  sup- 
port during  the  past  year,  and  beg  to  submit  the  above  re- 
port and  recommendations  for  your  consideration. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully  yours, 

PETER  H.   BULLOCK, 

Chief  Engineer  Massachusetts  Reformatory. 
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PARDONS    FROM    THE    MASSACHUSETTS 
REFORMATORY. 


Following  are  the  reasons  given  by  the  Governor,  in  his 
special  message  to  the  Legislature,  for  granting  the  pardons 
of  two  prisoners  during  the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1889  : 

Michael  C.  Hayes.  Convicted  of  larceny,  Superior  Court, 
Suffolk  County,  Nov.  27,  1888.  Sentenced  to  the  Reformatory 
on  an  indeterminate  sentence.  Pai'doned  Jan.  2,  1889,  on  the 
ground  of  the  delicate  health  of  the  prisoner,  all  of  whose  family 
had  died  of  consumption,  and  the  ill  health  of  his  wife  and  child, 
who  needed  his  support.  It  appeared  that  the  prisoner  had  made 
full  restitution,  and  there  was  evidence  tending  to  show  that  his 
offence  was  more  an  error  of  judgment  than  an  attempt  to  commit 
crime. 

John  Baer.  Convicted  of  larceny,  Somerville  Police  Court, 
Nov.  20,  1888.  Sentenced  to  the  Massachusetts  Reformatory  on 
an  indeterminate  sentence.  Pardoned  May  23,  1889.  Baer  was 
sentenced  for  the  larceny  of  pork,  of  the  value  of  sixty  cents. 
His  family  were  sick  and  in  destitute  circumstances.  The  pardon 
was  recommended  by  the  complainant,  the  judge  who  sentenced 
him,  and  the  prison  commissioners,  on  the  ground  that  he  had 
been  sufficiently  punished  for  the  crime  committed. 
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Massachusetts  Reformatory, 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSIONERS 

AND  THB  REPORTS  OP  THE 

SUPERINTENDENT  AND  OTHER  OFFICERS, 

For  the  Year  ending  Sept.  30,  1891. 


BOSTON  : 

WRIGHT  &  POTTER  PRINTING  CO.,  STATE  PRINTERS, 

18  Post  Office  Square. 

1892. 


GARDINER    TUFTS, 

Superintendent  of  the  Massachusetts  Reformatory, 
DIED    NOVEMBER    23,    1891. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
Prisons  on  December  1,  1891,  at  which  all  the  mem- 
bers  were  present,   the   following  minute   was   adopted:  — 

We  record  with  grief  the  death  of  Col.  Gardiner  Tufts, 
late  superintendent  of  the  Massachusetts  Reformatory  at  Concord. 

His  life  was  spent  in  an  unbroken  succession  of  services 
rendered  to  the  State:  as  agent  among  the  soldiers  of  Massachu- 
setts during  the  war;  in  our  courts,  where  as  probation  oflftcer 
he  directed  with  charity  and  judgment  the  cases  of  19,000  chil- 
dren; as  head  of  the  State  Primary  School  at  Monson;  and  during 
the  last  seven  years  as  superintendent  of  the  Reformatory  at 
Concord. 

The  inevitable  disappointments  that  meet  even  the  wisest 
efforts  at  reform  taught  him  the  need  of  endless  charity,  and 
his  heart  exulted  in  the  preponderance  of  good  which  he  found 
among  those  who  were  under  his  affectionate  guardianship.  His 
work  never  became  mechanical;  it  was  imbued  fresh  each  day 
with  his  childlike  trust  in  God  and  his  paternal  love  of  man. 

His  spirit  recalled  the  great  pioneers  of  prison  reform, 
Maconochie,  Obermaier  and  Montesinos.  All  found  justice  at  his 
hands  without  distinction  of  race  or  creed.  He  was  a  chivalrous 
man,  pure  and  fearless.  May  God,  who  has  seen  lit  to  take 
him  from  his  unfinished  work,  send  us  a  successor  of  like  spirit. 
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Boston,  Oct.  1, 1891. 

To  the  Honorable  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  in  General  Court 
assembled  : 

The  principal  oflScers  of  the  reformatory,  who  are  appointed 
by  the  governor  with  the  consent  of  the  council,  are  as 
follows :  — 

Superintendent,  Gardiner  Tufts.* 
Physician,  George  E.  Titcomb. 

7/  All  the  other  officers  are  appointed  by  the  superintendent 

with  the  approval  of  the  commissioners,  and  a  list  of  them  will 
be  found  in  the  superintendent's  report. 

The  expenditures  for  the  year  amounted  to  $69,007.43  for 
salaries,  and  $106,423.43  for  other  expenses,  —  a  total  of 
$175,430.86.  This  shows  a  small  decrease  in  the  amount 
expended  for  salaries  and  an  increase  for  other  items,  making 
a  net  increase  of  $3,828.99  over  the  year  before.  A  detailed 
account  of  the  expenditures  for  the  maintenance  of  the  reform- 
atory will  be  found  in  the  report  of  the  superintendent.  The 
law  of  1887  relating  to  labor  of  prisoners  requires  that  the 
accounts  of  expenditure  for  the  industries  shall  be  kept  entirely 
separate  from  those  for  the  maintenance  of  the  prison ;  the 
superintendent  has  therefore  made  a  financial  statement  relat- 
ing exclusively  to  the  industries,  some  of  which  are  managed 
upon  the  *' piece  price"  system  and  others  upon  the  public 
account  plan ;  according  to  this  statement  the  profit  upon  the 
labor  of  the  prisoners  was  $16,922.66  ;  the  cost  of  maintenance 
reduced  by  this  sum  and  by  $6,9o3.36  received  from  rents, 
etc.,  would  be  $151,554.84,  which  is  the  net  cost  of  the 
institution  for  the  year. 

*  Col.  Gardiner  Tufts  died  Nov.  23,  1891. 
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In  addition  to  the  amount  paid  for  ordinary  maintenance,  there 
have  been  expended  during  the  year  certain  sums  from  special 
appropriations  for  extraordinary  improvements  and  repairs, 
under  the  direction  of  the  commissioners,  as  follows  :  — 

Industrial  schools, $2,578  07* 

New  boilers, 1,674  38 

Concrete  walks, 230  98 

Plumbing, 392  60 

Library  books, 437  42 

Painting  houses, 696  43 

Painting  chapel, 180  00 

Repairing  wall, 2,537  05 

Commitments,  etc. 

The  number  of  commitments  during  the  year  was  667,  a 
very  much  higher  number  than  in  either  of  the  two  years 
immediately  preceding.  The  number  remaining  at  the  close 
of  the  year  was  812,  an  increase  of  79  over  last  year,  and  the 
largest  number  in  custody  at  the  close  of  any  year  since  the 
reformatory  was  established.  In  addition  to  those  committed 
by  the  courts,  39  prisoners  were  returned  by  the  commissioners 
for  violating  the  terms  of  their  permits  to  be  at  liberty ;  1 
prisoner  was  returned  from  escape,  and  16  prisoners  were 
removed  by  the  board  from  other  institutions,  making  the 
whole  number  of  commitments  668.  Five  hundred  and  twelve 
prisoners  were  granted  permits  to  be  at  liberty  by  the  commis- 
sioners, 2  were  released  upon  the  expiration  of  the  shortened 
sentence,  and  36  at  the  end  of  the  full  sentence ;  25  prisoners 
were  removed  by  the  board  to  other  prisons,  2  by  the  gover- 
nor to  the  lunatic  hospitals,  6  were  pardoned,  5  died,  and  1  was 
released  by  writ  of  error,  making  a  total  of  589  discharged. 

The  average  age  of  the  prisoners  committed  for  offences 
against  the  person  was  about  22  years ;  for  offences  against 
property,  20  years;  for  offences  against  public  order,  etc.,  24 
years.  One  hundred  and  eighteen  of  the  prisoners  committed 
in  the  third  class  were  for  drunkenness,  and  the  average  age 
for  that  offence  was  28   years  ;   the   average   of  all  prisoners 


*  This  amount  is  from  an  appropriation  made  in  1890 ;  the  industrial  schools  are  now 
provided  for  in  the  general  appropriation. 
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sentenced  for  offences  other  than  drunkenness  was  20  years, 
and  of  prisoners  committed  for  all  offences  21  years. 

Three  hundred  and  eighty-one  of  the  prisoners  were  born  in 
Massachusetts  and  93  in  other  States,  making  474  of  American 
birth  ;  133  of  the  prisoners  born  in  this  country  were  of  Ameri- 
can parentage,  260  were  of  foreign,  54  of  mixed,  and  27  of 
unknown  parentage.  One  hundred  and  thirty-five  of  the 
prisoners  were  of  foreign  birth  and  parentage,  1  prisoner  born 
abroad  was  of  American  parentage,  and  1  of  mixed  parentage. 
The  details  of  ages  and  birthplaces  are  set  out  in  the  following 
tables,  according  to  offences  :  — 


Ages  of  Prisoners  sentenced  to  the  Massachusetts  Reformatory 
during  the  Tear  ending  Sept.  30,  1891, 
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Birthplaces  of  Prisoners  sentenced  to  the  Massachusetts  Reformatory 
for  the  Tear  ending  Sept.  30, 1891. 
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Receiving  stolen  goods,     . 
Stealing  a  ride,  .... 
Trespass, 

16 

76 
6 
1 
6 
3 
106 
4 
3 
3 
1 

4 

'! 

3 

1 
42 

1 
1 

2 
5 

5 

1 

11 

16 

2 
2 

4 
10 

14 

8 

1 

8 
3 

20 

1 

3 
4 

1 

1 

2 

3 
10 

26 
36 

9 

1 

2 

1 
2 

1 

z 

_ 

3 
3 

1 
I 

~ 

1 

1 

2 

1 

- 
1 

I 

_ 

1 
1 

1 

- 

1 

25 

112 
8 
1 
8 
4 

197 
6 
4 
3 
1 

Total,       .       . 

3.  — Against  Public  i 
Altering  a  money  ord 
Cruelty  to  animals, 
Disturbing  the  peace 
Drunkenness,     . 
Forgery,      . 
Forgery,  uttering, 
Idle  and  disorderly, 
Indecent  exposure, 
Lewd  cohabitation, 
Lewdness,  . 
Neglect  of  family. 
Perjury, 

Stubbornness,     . 
Vagrants,    . 

Order,  etc. 
er,  . 

208 

1 

4 

71 

2 
2 
18 
2 
1 
3 
1 

31 
21 

64 

1 
1 
13 

1 

1 

i 

844 

1 
1 
6 

118 

2 

2 

21 

2 

1 

8 

1 

1 

46 

33 

Total,       . 

•        • 

157 

25  1 

1 

20 

16 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

243 

RECAPITULATION. 


1.  —  Against  the  person,    . 

2.  —  Against  property, 

3.  — Against  public  order,  etc.. 

16 
208 
157 

4 
64 
25 

2  t    - 
11     14 
20  1  20 

33  i  34 

4 

2 

6 

3 
36 
16 

55 

3 
3 

1     - 

2 

1 

25 
344 
243 

Total, 

381 

93 

1     - 

2 

1 

612 

The  nativity  and  parentage  of  the  prisoners  committed  dur- 
ing the  year  have  been  referred  to  in  the  text  upon  the  preceding 
page,  but  for  the  purpose  of  a  closer  analysis  of  the  nationality 
of  the  prisoners  in  connection  with  the  offences,  a  table  is  given 
upon  the  following  page  setting  out  in  detail  the  facts  that  have 
already  been  referred  to.  The  only  prisoner  who  claimed  not 
to  know  the  birthplace  of  his  parents  or  himself  was  a  vagrant. 
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Nativity  and  Parentage  of  Prisoners  sentenced  to  the  Massaxihusetts 
Reformatory  for  the  Tear  ending  Sept.  30, 1891. 


OFFENCES. 


If 

a 
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•<3  C* 


<3 


•C3  (1 
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A  a 

s§ 

S    S 
a  o  « 


pE4 


S 


1  = 


1 .  —  i^^ain«<  <Ae  Person. 
Assault,       .... 
Assault,  felonious,     . 

Blackmail 

Robbery 


Total, 


2. — Against  Property. 
Breaking  and  entering, 
Embezzlement,  . 
Embezzling  a  letter, . 
Fraud, 

Incendiarism,     . 
Larceny,     . 
Malicious  mischief. 
Receiving  stolen  goods, 
Stealing  a  ride,  . 
Trespass,    . 


Total,       . 

3.  — Against  Public  Order » etc. 
Altering  a  money  order,  . 
Cruelty  to  animals,    . 
Disturbing  the  peace, 
Drunkenness,     . 
Forgery,      . 
Forgery,  uttering, 
Idle  and  disorderly. 
Indecent  exposure. 
Lewd  cohabitation. 
Lewdness,  . 
Neglect  of  family. 
Perjury, 

Stubbornness,     . 
Vagrants,    . 


Total, 


22 


70 


129 


37 


17 


17 


10 


16 
2 

1 
6 


1 
8 
4 
197 
0 
4 
3 
1 


1 

1 
6 
118 
2 
2 

21 
2 
1 
8 
1 
1 

46 


RECAPITULATION. 


1.  — A  gainst  the  person,   . 

2.  — Against  property, 

3. —Against  public  order,  etc.. 

3 
89 
41 

5 

70 
60 

17 
129 
114 

37 
17 

17 
10 

1 

1 

1 

25 
344 
243 

Total, 

133 

135 

260 

54 

27 

1 

1 

1 

612 

Changes  in  the  Law. 
In  our  last  report  we  referred  particularly  to  the  number  of 
old  offenders  or  incorrigible  persons  who  are  committed  to  the 
reformatory  by  the  courts.  The  act  relating  to  the  punishment 
of  drunkenness  passed  by  the  last  Legislature  contains  one 
provision  that  admits  to  the  reformatory  persons  who  are  over 
forty  years  of  age.     Chapter  427  of  the  acts  of  the  last  general 
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court  provides  that  any  male  person  convicted  of  drunkenness 
may  be  sentenced  to  the  Massachusetts  Reformatory.  This 
statute  has  been  held  to  supersede  the  law  of  1888,  limiting  the 
age  to  forty  years,  and  during  the  year  five  persons  over  forty 
years  of  age  have  been  received  at  the  reformatory.  In  one 
instance,  the  commitment  being  that  of  a  man  who  could  more 
properly  be  treated  as  a  pauper  than  as  a  prisoner,  the  com- 
missioners removed  him  to  the  State  Farm,  where  he  could  be 
dealt  with  in  a  manner  suitable  to  his  needs.  The  other  restric- 
tion of  the  hiw  of  1888,  relating  to  former  convictions,  is  not 
easily  complied  with,  because  it  is  impossible  for  any  court 
to  know  the  record  of  a  criminal  who  is  brought  before  it  unless 
all  his  previous  convictions  have  been  in  that  court ;  this  is  very 
often  not  the  case,  for  many  criminals  go  from  one  county  to 
another  to  commit  their  depredations.  To  show  the  diflSculty 
of  identification,  it  may  be  stated  that  thirty- one  prisoners  who 
had  previously  been  convicted  and  sentenced  more  than  three 
times  were  sentenced  to  the  reformatory  during  the  last  year. 
This  could  not  have  happened  under  a  proper  system  of  identi- 
fication ;  and  when  an  accurate  method  of  registering  and 
describing  criminals  is  generally  adopted,  the  law  relating  to 
former  convictions  can  be  thoroughly  enforced. 

Transfers. 
During  the  year  16  prisoners  have  been  transferred  to  the 
reformatory  by  the  commissioners ;  2  of  these  were  removed 
from  the  State  Prison  with  the  consent  of  the  governor  and 
council,  5  from  the  Lyman  School  for  Boys  upon  the  applica- 
tion of  the  trustees  of  the  State  Primary  and  Reform  Schools, 
and  9  prisoners  from  the  county  prisons ;  the  last  named  were 
transferred  because  it  appeared  to  the  members  of  the  board 
that  the  young  men  might  be  greatly  benefited  by  the  schools 
and  other  advantages  of  the  reformatory.  The  reason  that  a 
larger  number  of  removals  has  not  been  made  is  that  the 
reformatory  has  had  all  the  year  as  large  a  number  of  prisoners 
as  it  could  conveniently  hold  ;  transfers  were  not  made  in  other 
than  very  exceptional  cases. 

Releases. 
Last  year  we  referred  especially  to  the  release  on  permit  as 
being  one  of  the  most  important  features  of  the  reformatory 
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system.  Nearly  all  the  prisoners  who  go  from  the  institution 
go  upon  certain  conditions ;  these  terms  are,  substantially,  that 
they  shall  not  violate  the  law,  that  they  shall  keep  good  com- 
pany, that  they  shall  report  regularly  as  to  their  whereabouts, 
etc.  The  commissioners  have  recently  adopted  a  rule  whereby 
a  prisoner  can  earn  his  releasiS'  from  the  last-named  condition 
by  faithfully  observing  all  the  terms  of  the  permit  for  one  year. 

Sentences. 

When  the  indeterminate  sentence  was  adopted  for  the  Massa- 
chusetts Reformatory,  in  1886,  a  certain  division  of  offences 
was  made,  intended,  probably,  to  be  upon  the  line  between 
misdemeanors  and  felonies.  The  act  was  not  carefully  drawn 
in  accordance  with  the  statutes,  consequently  some  very  trivial 
offences  are  included  in  the  class  for  which  prisoners  may  be 
held  for  a  term  of  five  years.  Some  offences  that  are  punished 
under  the  statutes  by  a  maximum  sentence  to  the  house  of  cor- 
rection of  a  few  months  are  included  in  the  five-years  class ;  for 
example,  stealing  a  ride,  the  maximum  punishment  for  which  is 
imprisonment  for  a  term  not  exceeding  six  months,  is  not  named 
as  one  of  the  lesser  crimes  in  the  reformatory  law.  We  recom- 
mend that  the  statute  of  l886  be  amended  so  as  to  readjust 
the  sentences  in  accordance  with  the  statutory  provisions. 

Additional  Cells. 

The  large  number  of  inmates  in  the  reformatory  has  made  it 
necessary  to  put  two  men  into  each  of  the  large  rooms  in  that 
part  of  the  building  commonly  known  as  the  ''  strong  rooms." 
These  rooms  were  originally  designed,  when  the  building 
was  constructed,  for  the  confinement  of  insane  criminals,  but 
they  have  never  been  used  for  that  purpose.  They  are  larger 
than  the  cells  in  any  other  State  institution,  and  better  fitted 
for  two  prisoners  ;  but  in  our  opinion  it  is  always  objectionable 
to  have  more  than  one  prisoner  to  each  cell.  It  is  not  likely 
that  the  commitments  to  the  reformatory  will  decrease  in  the 
near  future,  nor  can  the  population  be  reduced  by  removals  to 
the  county  prisons,  because  such  of  them  as  are  not  now  filled 
will  soon  be  in  that  condition.  The  only  relief  that  can  be 
gained   must   come,  therefore,  from   the   enlargement   of  the 
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reformatory.  The  west  wing  contains  400  cells,  the  east  wing 
but  150 ;  we  recommend  the  extension  of  the  last-named  build- 
ing. 

Library. 
We  endorse  the  superintendent's  recommendation  for  an  ap- 
propriation of  five  hundred  dollars  for  the  purchase  of  new 
books  for  the  library. 

Estimates. 
We  estimate  that  the  following  sums  will  be  necessary  to 
meet  the  expenses  of  the  reformatory  for  next  year :  — 

Salaries  and  wages, ^74,200 

Fuel  and  lights, 12,000 

Provisions, 50,000 

Clothing  and  bedding, 17,000 

Tools  and  repairs  of  machinery, 2,000 

Education 15,000 

Improvements  and  repairs, 5,000 

Water 3,400 

Incidental  and  contingent, 6,400 

Total, J185,000 

These  estimates  do  not  include  any  sums  to  be  used  in  carry- 
ing on  the  industries,  nor  do  we  make  any  estimate  of  the 
income,  because  that  will  be  considered  in  the  estimates  on 
account  of  the  labor. 

WILLIAM  A.  WILDE, 
EMMA  F.  GARY, 
MARGARET  P.  RUSSELL, 
CHARLES  F.  COFFIN, 
LOUIS  WEISSBEIN, 

Commissioners  of  Prisons. 
Fred.  G.  Pettigrove,  Secretary. 
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SUPEEINTENDENT'S  KEPORT. 


Concord,  Oct.  1,  1891. 
2b  the  Commissioners  of  Prisons. 

I  herewith  respectfully  submit  to  you  my  seventh  annual 
report  of  the  doings  and  affairs  of  the  Massachusetts  Reforma- 
tory, for  the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1891. 

As  pertinent  to  this  report,  we  remark  that  on  the  twentieth 
day  of  December,  current,  the  reformatory  will  have  been  in 
existence  seven  full  years  Within  this  time  there  will  have 
been  about  4,400  commitments  to  the  reformatory,  and  there 
will  have  been  more  than  3,500  releases  from  imprisonment 
here.  The  persons  committed  were  misdemeanants  and  felons. 
Those  committed  in  the  earlier  years  were  upon  definite  sen- 
tences;  those  committed  since  March  21,  1888,  nave  come 
upon  indeterminate  sentences,  with  a  limitation  of  five  years 
for  felons  and  of  two  years  for  misdemeanants. 

In  this  brief  review  of  its  seven  years'  work,  it  should  be 
said  that  this  reformatory  began  as  no  other  reformatory  com- 
menced its  work.  Other  reformatories  opened  their  doors  at 
their  beginning,  and  received  inmates  one  by  one  as  the 
courts  committed  them  thereto.  This  reformatory  began  with 
a  State  prison  contingent,  all  of  whom  had  been  prisoners 
for  long  terms,  and  who  were  unsuitable  for  reformatory 
purposes  and  inhospitable  to  reformatory  methods.  Then 
the  doors  were  opened  for  transfers  from  houses  of  correc- 
tion, and^these  in  considerable  number.  There  was  no  age 
or  offence  limit  interposed  at  first,  so  that  we  had  a  rapid 
increase  in  numbers,  including  many  persons  who  were 
advanced  in  years  and  many  who  had  been  prisoners  for  many 
terms  prior  to  commitment  to  the  reformatory.  The  buildings, 
having  been  erected  for  prison  purposes,  were  not  altogether 
suitable  for  reformatory  use.  There  needed  to  be  changes  and 
adaptations  for  the  work  of  the  reformatory.     Industries  had 
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to  be  foand  and  introdaced  ander  new  conditions,  in  order  to 
make  them  most  subservient  to  reformatory  ends.  The  work 
of  setting  a  reformatory  going,  under  such  conditions  and  with 
such  material,  was  difficult;  yet,  notwithstanding  unsuitable- 
ness,  large  and  unexpected  increase  in  numbers,  and  all  other 
unfavorable  conditions  and  circumstances,  the  work  of  the 
reformatory  went  forward,  and  its  scheme  was  developed  with- 
out great  friction  or  jar,  and  without  disturbance  or  anything 
akin  to  disaster.  Although  the  new  movements  were  not  rapid 
and  the  desirable  results  came  but  slowly,  from  the  first  until 
now  there  has  been  a  steady  gain  in  onr^  stability  and  in  real 
reformatory-  character.  The  reformatory  will  enter  into  its 
eighth  year  with  a  firmer  step,  a  surer  grasp,  with  better  facil- 
ities and  with  larger  hope  than  it  has  had  at  any  previous  time 
in  its  history. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  now  in  review  the  reformatory 
had  733  inmates.  It  has  received  during  the  year  668  prison- 
ers, making  the  total  number  under  care  during  the  year  1,401. 
Five  hundred  and  eighty-nine  persons  have  gone  out  from  the 
institution,  Jeaving  812  as  its  number  on  Sept.  30,  1891.  The 
present  population  of  the  reformatory  is  probably  better  suited 
to  reformatory  endeavors  than  that  of  any  previous  period. 
The  year  has  been  one  of  a  good  degree  of  prosperity.  Our 
afiairs  have  moved  on  smoothly  and  successfully  in  the  main, 
and  our  population  has  been  orderly  in  conduct.  Our  indus- 
tries suffered  hindrance  this  year  by  a  change  in  the  shoe 
department  from  one  manufacturing  firm  to  another.  The 
newer  features  of  instruction  and  administration  have  been 
favorable  to  the  welfare  of  the  place.  There  has  been  no 
special  sickness,  and  the  general  health  of  our  people  has  been 
good.  We  have  reason  to  be  thankful  for  both  the  things 
maintained  and  the  things  gained,  and  for  a  large  degree  of 
prosperity.  The  increase  in  numbers  has  been  considerably 
larger  than  anticipated,  and  the  institution  is  now  completely 
full.  The  average  number  this  year  is  78  greater  than  the 
average  number  of  last  year ;  the  smallest  number  present  at 
any  one  time  the  present  year  was  42  greater  than  the  average 
of  Inst  year.  Notwithstanding  this  large  and  unexpected 
increase,  we  hope  to  keep  our  expenditures  within  the  appro- 
priations. 
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The  facts  of  the  year  concerning  persons  and  affairs  at  the 
reformatory  are  given  in  thirty-three  statements,  which  follow, 
to  which  attention  is  especially  invited.  Following  these  state- 
ments is  a  diagram  showing  the  movement  of  the  population  at 
the  reformatory  from  week  to  week  for  the  past  five  years. 

Statement  I.  shows  the  number  of  persons  received  and  the 
number  of  releases  from  the  reformatory  during  the  year,  and 
by  what  process  they  were  received  or  released.  This  state- 
ment shows  that  1,401  persons  were  under  care  during  the 
year,  —  an  unusually  large  number,  161  more  than  for  the 
previous  year. 

Statement  II.  shows  the  number  of  previous  commitments 
of  men  received  during  the  year  and  in  previous  years.  The 
number  committed  who  have  been  inmates  of  other  institutions 
is  greater  this  year  than  last  by  eighteen  per  cent. 

Statement  III.  shows  the  offences  for  which  persons  have 
been  committed  to  the  reformatory  for  each  year  since  its 
establishment,  and  for  the  whole  of  that  period.  It  will  be 
observed  that  offences  against  the  person  form  a  comparatively 
small  portion  of  the  whole  number,  although  in  greater  propor- 
tion to  the  whole  number  than  last  year,  while  the  proportion 
of  offences  against  property  has  materially  increased  from  the 
previous  year.  The  number  of  offences  against  public  order, 
etc.,  shows  a  decrease,  although  the  total  number  of  commit- 
ments is  greater  than  either  of  the  two  previous  years. 

Statement  IV.  shows  the  ages  of  prisoners  when  committed, 
and  covers  the  entire  time  since  the  establishment  of  the  reform- 
atory. Attention  is  called  to  the  continually  increasing  pro- 
portion of  commitments  of  persons  under  twenty  years  of  age. 
This  increase  emphasizes  the  necessity  of  manual  and  general 
teaching  and  training  here. 

Statement  V.  shows  the  proportion  of  temperate  and  intem- 
perate persons  committed  here  during  the  last  six  years.  These 
figures  are  based  upon  statements  of  the  men  themselves,  and 
it  is  probable  that  a  larger  number  of  persons  could  be  right- 
fully classed  as  intemperate,  if  close  investigation  could  in  all 
cases  be  made. 

Statement  VI.  shows  the  terms  of  sentence  of  men  received 
during  the  year.  All  commitments  from  courts  direct  have 
been  upon  indeterminate  sentences. 
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Statement  VII.  shows  the  commitments  during  the  year, 
classed  by  counties.  Three  counties  have  made  no  commit- 
ments. 

Statement  VIII.  shows  the  commitments  to  the  reformatory 
from  all  sources  since  its  establishment.  It  shows  the  total 
number  of  men  committed  to  be  4,571.  Of  these,  812,  or  17.7 
per  cent. ,  are  now  in  confinement. 

Statement  IX.  gives  the  birthplace  of  prisoners  committed 
during  the  year,  and  Statement  X.  gives  their  parentage. 
These  tables  are  noticeable  for  the  increased  number  born  in 
Massachusetts,  and  also  for  the  increased  number  claiming 
Great  Britain  for  their  birthplace  or  that  of  their  parents.  If 
anything  like  a  proportionate  increase  has  taken  place  in  other 
prisons,  it  may  serve  to  explain,  in  a  measure,  the  vaunted 
decrease  of  crime  in  Great  Britain. 

Statement  XI.  shows  the  occupations  of  prisoners  received 
during  the  year.  It  will  be  seen  that  but  about  one-half  of 
those  received  lay  claim  to  being  skilled  mechanics  or  to 
having  "  a  trade,"  and  in  a  majority  of  these  cases  they  are 
not  masters  of  the  trades  which  they  claim  as  theirs,  but  have 
only  a  rudimentary  knowledge  of  them.  This  has  been  shown 
repeatedly  by  close  questioning  of  the  men  claiming  to  be 
mechanics,  and  by  practical  tests. 

Statement  XII.  is  one  of  considerable  detail,  showing  the 
number  committed  from  each  court  for  each  offence,  also  the 
offences  of  those  transferred  from  other  institutions. 

Statement  XlII.  shows  the  offences  of  men  leaving  the 
reformatory  during  the  year,  and  the  manner  of  their  depart- 
ure. Statement  XIV.  also  deals  with  departures,  showing  the 
number  since  the  establishment  of  the  reformatory  and  the 
manner  thereof. 

The  next  five  statements  deal  with  men  returned  upon  re- 
voked permit.  In  the  world  of  penology,  as  in  the  world  of 
business,  it  is  failure  rather  than  success  which  attracts  atten- 
tion. Because  this  is  the  fact,  revoked-permit  men  and  second 
comers,  though  few  in  number,  receive  much  attention.  In 
Statement  XV.  is  shown  the  offences  for  which  men  returned 
upon  revoked  permit  were  originally  committed.  Statement 
XVI.  shows  the  per  cent,  of  revoked-permit  men  who  had, 
previous  to  their  commitment  to  the  reformatory,  been  inmates 
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of  other  institutions,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  more 
than  three  out  of  four  men  returned  upon  revoked  permit  are 
of  that  class.  Statements  XVII.  and  XVIII.  are  of  percent- 
age. It  will  be  seen  that,  of  3,250  permits  issued,  2,961,  or 
91.11  per  cent.,  remain  unrevoked.  Statement  XIX.  shows 
the  number  of  revoked  permits  for  each  year,  and  the  time 
of  release  of  the  men  returned. 

Statements  XX.,  XXI.,  XXII.,  XXIH.  and  XXIV.  relate 
to  men  committed  a  second  time  by  the  courts.  As  a  class 
they  vary  little  from  the  men  returned  upon  revoked  permits, 
the  recommitting  order  being  in  one  case  by  the  court,  in  the 
other  by  the  commissioners  of  prisons.  Statement  XX.  shows 
the  offences  for  which  men  were  first  committed,  and  those  for 
which  they  were  recommitted.  Statement  XXI.  shows  that 
nearly  seven  out  of  each  ten  committed  a  second  time  had  been 
inmates  of  other  institutions  before  their  first  commitment  to 
the  reformatory.  Statement  XXII.  shows  that  but  253,  or 
6.7  per  cent.,  of  all  men  released  from  the  reformatory  are 
recommitted  by  the  courts.  Statement  XXIII.  shows  the  per- 
centage returned  by  courts  at  the  close  of  each  year.  State- 
ment XXIV.  shows  the  number  recommitted  each  year,  and 
the  year  of  their  release. 

Statement  XXV.  shows  the  largest,  smallest  and  average 
number,  the  net  increase  or  decrease,  the  number  received  and 
released,  the  percentages  of  releases  and  commitments  to  aver- 
age population,  and  the  percentage  of  releases  to  commitments, 
for  each  month,  for  the  year  in  review  and  the  previous  year. 

Statement  XXVI.  shows  the  number  of  men  employed  at 
each  industry  and  kind  of  work  carried  on  at  the  reformatory. 

Statement  XXVII.  shows  the  number  instructed  in  the 
industrial  schools,  and  the  kind  of  instruction  given. 

Statement  XXVIII.  shows  the  products  of  the  farm. 

Statement  XXIX.  gives  the  accustomed  dietary  of  the  re- 
formatory. Such  changes  are  made  from  time  to  time  as  the 
seasons  and  prices  of  provisions  allow. 

Statement  XXX.  shows  the  current  expenditures  of  the  re- 
formatory, and  Statement  XXXI.  the  income  from  all  sources, 
for  the  year  in  review.  Statement  XXXII.  shows  the  names 
and  date  of  appointment,  position,  salaries  of,  and  actual  pay- 
ments made  to,  the  oflScers  of  the  reformatory.     Statement 
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XaXITT.    ]>  a   -»nmm»Ty  of  the   traiuaetions   of  tte  various 
indfi<ttriftl  depflrtmentH  for  the  year  in  review. 

Sf'hfy>U.  —  Otir  .^.hoolg  have  felt  the  increase  of  the  re&rm- 
afory  poprilation,  ami  there  are  now  in  iHjfaool  769  p«:sons,  as 
ff<rHin'<t  rt5.*i  IflHt  year.  The  total  nomher  having  received 
in*<trrKfion  diirinfl^  the  year  i«  1,270.  The  schools  are  in  ^ix- 
\f*(^xs  rlaM«<ep*.  The  corps  of  instruction  \%  the  officer  in  charge 
flnH  nine  tea^her^,  includinjgr  the  teacher  of  ^nging.  W^e  are 
pofMii«ded  thHt  the  schools  have  greatly  improved  in  cliaracter 
«nd  arc  altogether  quite  satisfactory.  The  report  of  tihe  officer 
in  charge  (>i  the  schools  —  which  is  a  part  of  this  report  — 
Khows  the  sch<'>ol  work  fully  and  in  detail. 

HtftfPtfPn.  --The  sornal,  literary,  acfentific  and  moral  organi- 
/aticms  (A  this  reformatory  conatitate  iti  peculiar  distinction. 
They  arc  r>rga nidations  of  the  prisoners,  who  maintain  and 
(^fiftyf  fhcnri  on  as  their  own  nndertakings.  They  conduce  to 
the  welfare  of  their  roemliers,  and  are  a  benefit  to  the  institu- 
tion at  large*  They  are  a  conservative  and  edacational  force. 
Tfiey  teach  men  self-control,  and  promote  the  knowledge  and 
moralUy  of  the  members*  Their  meetings  afford  a  favorable 
0|iporfnnity  for  the  superintendent  to  come  close  to  the  men 
with  advice  and  direction.  At  least  four  times  a  week  he  goes 
hcforc  (he  dlflerent  bodies  of  men  in  their  society  meetings,  in 
a  famillHr  and  influential  way,  conveying  to  them  whatever  of 
help  he  may  he  able  to  give.  He  does  not  doubt  the  propriety 
of  Ihc  existence  of  these  societies.  He  finds  their  influence 
salutary*  and  believes  them  to  be  eflSciont  auxiliaries  to  his 
nibnlnistratlon.  They  have  a  sustaining  influence  with  the 
nu'nibera  after  they  leave  the  reformatory.  They  have  stood 
the  test  of  thne.  They  are  within  the  line  of  such  organi- 
sations outside  of  privHOUvS^  and  they  afibrd  the  same  help 
t\>  intcovity  luul  knowledge  In  their  degi^ee^  to  men  here, 
that  sin^ilav  ovoatUKations  outside  ati'oixi  to  their  meml>ers. 
1'he  rteld  of  the  work  is  now  pernmnontly  occupied  by  the 
**  Tvi^oueVf*  Vn^yer-uuH^iUii/*  (he  **  Young  Men's  Christian 
A*-<o\it\noiK''  the  ^^l^^tholie  l-ile^-ary  and  l>elv»ting  Society ," 
ibe  **  S:\t\o>t:vy  SxiontitH'  i^ud  Litet-nry  Sviety^"'  the  **Pris- 
x^^^ev<''   t\M^^|W«nce   Mcenng/'  ^^^nd  the  **  Ch.sut^uqua."^     Each 
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of  the  organizations  have  weekly  meetings,  which  meetings 
are  wholly  in  charge  of  the  prisoners.  We  again  present  a 
programme  of  the  ''  Saturday  Scientific  and  Literary  Society," 
taken  at  random,  to  show,  in  part,  the  character  of  the  meet- 
ings. It  is  but  a  fair  sample  of  the  programmes  of  the  year. 
The  names  of  the  contributors,  all  of  whom  were  inmates,  are 
omitted :  — 


Part  I. 
Piano  solo,  Selected. 
Criticism. 

Paper,  "A  Jouniey  through  Mexico." 
Song,  "  Star  of  Glengary." 
Paper,    "Manufacturing    of     Iron 

Nails." 
Song,  Selected. 

Song,  "  Last  Rose  of  Summer." 
Paper,  "Trip   through   the   White 

Mountains." 

Part  II. 
Piano  duet.  Selected. 
Paper, "  Navigation." 


Part  II.  —  Con. 

Bass  solo,  "  Rocked  in  the  Cradle." 

Reading,  "Father  Phil's  Collec- 
tion." 

Harmonica  selection. 

Paper,  "  Education  of  Youth." 

Song, "  My  Maggie." 

Reading,  Selected. 

Barytone  solo, "  Thursday." 

Paper,  "Origin  of  Crime  in  So- 
ciety." 

Paper, "  Stenography." 

Closing  address,  by  the  superin- 
tendent. 

Piano  duet,  "  Indian  Mail." 


Library,  —  Our  library  has  a  large  and  salutary  influence 
in  the  reformatory.  It  will  number,  with  the  books  of  the 
present  year's  purchase  added,  3,983  volumes.  The  books 
are  of  standard  character,  and  are  much  used.  The  total 
circulation  for  the  year  was  72,539  volumes ;  the  average 
weekly  circulation  having  been  1,395  volumes.  The  demands 
upon  the  library  are  so  large  that  it  should  each  year  receive 
new  additions. 


"  Our  Paper, ^^  —  This  is  issued  each  week  of  the  year,  in 
sixteen-page  numbers.  Each  week  it  contains  a  large  amount 
of  original  matter,  the  value  of  which  is  recognized  abroad  by 
its  quotations  in  other  papers.  Each  week  the  superintendent 
occupies  some  of  its  pages  with  words  of  advice,  admonition  and 
encouragement,  or  with  information  of  men  and  things.  Other 
contributors  add  to  its  value  for  our  own  people  and  its  readers 
everywhere.  Its  full  reports  of  valuable  lectures  at  the  reform- 
atory attract  public  attention  and  contribute  to  the  profit  of  all 
readers.     The  contributions  of  prisoners  to  its  columns  cannot 


y**')^h^^   *  ft    'W!^;    i#0nrfu    »BB«p'^    It   inr    iiiTii  i—iii  ^       "Sk 

f^/>.'',^^        U   n  <rfr***;t  t/"  "Stte  iffBa*si»  if    msSstsztnL  and 

4/^;  'M  ^  iu»  tr»r>  u*j1  -,'/  ta*^  vent  ji*j*jai:r»r*  jx  -siie  ieui  Tiniit  ■»« 
'f,<-^    "r^^  •I..     'W*;  ;p*<  tue    '.^?<<t-   i^fisuiiHt    vnr  *3z«ert^tot  iuts 

//  f*-*  ', '^^  ^y  if^'A  w  vr4.  tr^r  <?&t:t*-Et  lie  inoi  ir  "nrir  refcoft- 
%'//*f.  7''>'/  //**^  /  ii*r  p  v>  -y^r-fj  lie  ii-'jiis*  :c  :njt  5n^r»- 
>/*^/^  *?**>*.  »  v^  t^^itit  »i.ji'4t.  i*  've^t  1*0  kaiir  iai  ocgSBC^viil^. 
7  #**.  ^A^^'^j^f  n)^i\  u/jfA^  «re  Jlfti^jd  t^  tic  jitae  cf  tie  best 
yt/^y/f*,*  ti>;  f;^'/f<f  i^vrdr  «!>i  fu>lT  are  tiej  fr»»x  airaj  fnmk 
♦j,,',//  w//  'i^  *f4?  tt**^u  aod  ril<»r  *i.d  wSckei-  Ti^e  f<:irpo=e  in 
#ty|/j/!/ioii'  ^  '>/<ifiM?  of  leetureh  h  the  pnrjose  to  rgitljr  feed 
//;m/«  not  An  ^  tcuruh  their  mmU  and  eler^te  their  ^>irits  with 
M/)^i  wlyJ';h  J*  rM>bl«  arid  irorthy.  They  are  an  agency,  like 
^/ih^f>  '/f  Ui^  ntlimnniory^  for  lifting  men's  tboogbts  to  that 
wl^il/  U  inm  and  fmre  and  noble.  By  all  the  means  of  good 
H^  totnnmuii  wii  numti  to  challenge  all  things  which  are  bad  in 
11/1/  iivtiH  Hud  ihoiigtilH  of  the  men  under  onr  care. 

/tf'l/t//oUM  HtrimeM,  —  The  religious  services  of  the  reforma- 
\h\y  Imivm  j/orMi  on  during  the  past  year,  as  in  former  years, 
uuiUr  \n)\\\  I 'roii*Hiant  and  Catholic  direction.  The  renovated 
«'I)M|M<I  Imin  l)M!rimH<ul  the  interest  and  the  facilities  of  our  religious 
wmk.  Mii««  l«  (K^lobrntcid  each  Sunday  morning  at  8.15,  by 
Hmv.  l^'iiHiMr  OrowM.  The  class  in  Catholic  catechism,  at  9.30 
A.M.I  liHN  liikon  on  u  liirgnr  and  more  efficient  character  this 
ynur  than  II  hiiN  hiul  botbro.  This  class  includes  a  large  number 
Im  tilt)  boutHltN  of  ItH  iuHtruction.  The  Bible  class,  at  the  same 
\\\\\\\\  Uhtlor  !ho  ohargo  of  (Joorgo  A.  Sanderson,  Esq.,  of  Lit- 
<l»»lMhi  l»*  t\lllt»loul  Tor  good.  Mr.  Siindorson  meets  the  teachers 
\\\\A\  l''rltlM,v  ovonlng\  In  proparatory  work  for  the  Sunday 
t^HtMoino»4i  Tho  wtM^vloo  of  Mv.  Sanderson  is  valuable.  At 
10  HO  \.M»  U  \\\K^  ^otUMiO  worvioo,  oonduotod  by  the  chaplain, 
t{o\    NVlUI«m  •I.  Unit,     To  tho  wmluot  of  the  general  service 
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the  chaplain  invites,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  a  large  number 
of  eminent  clergymen  of  different  denominations,  thus  bringing 
to  the  hearing  of  our  men  many  persons  particularly  fitted  to 
present  the  important  truths  of  morality  and  religion  with 
attractive  power  and  to  give  lasting  impression. 

Teachers'  meetings  and  prayer-meetings  are  held  on  week- 
day evenings  at  early  hours.  Confessions  are  heard  at  the  con- 
venience of  Father  Crowe  ;  at  Easter  and  Christmas  communion 
is  administered  and  high  mass  is  celebrated  most  worthily  and 
elaborately.  Our  religious  services  are  eminently  satisfactory, 
and  are  highly  appreciated  by  our  own  people  as  well  as  by  the 
stranger  who  comes  within  our  gates.  The  reformatory  is 
greatly  indebted  to  the  chaplain  and  Father  Crowe  for  the 
earnestness  and  eflSciency  of  their  ministrations.  The  report 
of  the  chaplain,  which  accompanies  this,  will  disclose  the  moral 
and  religious  work  more  fully. 

Allied  to  the  religious  work,  although  they  are  not  religious 
meetings,  are  the  first-grade  meetings  each  Sunday  afternoon 
of  the  year.  Secular  subjects  of  the  best  sort  and  in  large 
variety  are  presented  by  excellent  and  competent  lecturers  and 
talkers  coming  from  without  our  borders,  —  clergymen, lawyers, 
literary  and  business  men  ;  occasionally  the  professional  reader 
or  singer  occupies  the  hour.  The  names  of  persons  who  have 
addressed  or  entertained  the  first  grade  during  the  year  (which 
appear  in  the  chaplain's  report)  are  evidences  of  the  character 
and  value  of  these  meetings. 

Industries.  —  The  productive  industries  of  the  reformatory 
are  shoemaking,  chair-making,  and  the  manufacture  of  trousers. 
The  chair-making  and  trousers-making  for  the  past  year  has 
been  upon  the  plan  of  the  year  preceding.  The  change  of 
business  relation  in  the  shoe  department  has  already  been 
referred  to.  Under  the  new  arrangement  shoes  only  are  made. 
They  are  of  finer  quality  than  those  of  previous  manufacture. 
The  shoe  change  will  have  the  immediate  effect  of  reducing  the 
product  and  income  of  the  year,  but  will,  we  hope,  ultimately 
bring  an  increase  in  both  product  and  income.  The  quality  of 
goods  manufactured  in  the  tailoring  department  has  improved ; 
and  generally  there  has  been  improvement  in  all  branches  of  the 
industries.     By  conducting  the  tailoring  department  upon  the 
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**  State-account"  plan,  greater  regularity  of  employment  is 
secured.  The  monetary  facts  concerning  the  industries  are 
shown  in  tables  XXXI.  and  XXXm. 

Industrial  Schools.  —  During  the  year  there  has  been  a 
marked  gain  in  the  industrial  schools,  in  comprehension,  in 
general  character  and  in  desirable  ways  and  things.  The  value 
of  them  as  reformatory  agencies  is  daily  made  more  and  more 
manifest.  They  meet  an  urgent  need.  A  large  portion  of  the 
young  men  committed  to  the  reformatory  have  no  industrial 
knowledge  or  equipment  for  earning  a  living.  Their  offences 
came  by  the  door  of  manual  disqualification.  With  manual 
qualification  men  are  less  liable  to  do  evil  than  when  they  are 
without  it.  To  earn  rather  than  to  steal  is  agreeable  to  many 
who  have  never  earned,  and  to  many  who  may  have  stolen  in 
the  past.  Industrial  knowledge  opens  up  avenues  to  many 
who  would  be  glad  to  walk  in  them,  who  heretofore  have  been 
ignorant  of  such  pathways  in  life.  The  zest  of  the  men  in  the 
industrial  schools,  as  they  gain  knowledge  of  the  trades,  is  the 
sign  that  a  right  measure  for  reformation  has  been  found. 
When  men  find  that  they  have  the  ability  to  do  honest,  skilful 
work,  they  will  be  inclined  thus  to  work,  and  thereby  be 
enabled  to  live  honestly,  as  they  were  not  sure  to  do  when  they 
had  no  industrial  knowledge  or  skill.  Graduates  from  our  trades 
schools  have  been  quite  successful  in  finding  employment  at 
trades  which  they  learned  here,  and  the  enterprises  of  labor 
have  served  to  make  them  manly,  honest  and  honorable.  We 
should  consider  it  a  serious  mistake,  a  great  misfortune,  if  our 
industrial  undertakings  were  in  any  way  abridged.  The  wel- 
fare of  the  men,  and  the  welfare  of  the  State  as  involved  in  that 
of  the  men,  demands  an  enlargement  of  the  facilities  and  means 
of  trades  teaching.  We  desire  to  be  very  emphatic  when  we  say 
that  trades  teaching  is  an  essential  part  of  reformatory  work, — 
is  a  reformatory  requisite.  Such  teaching  should  be  carried 
on  more  largely  and  with  firmer  hand  than  present  means  will 
allow.  To  the  departments  of  printing,  engraving,  blacksmith- 
ing,  carpentry,  wood  turning,  bricklaying  and  plastering  of  last 
year  have  been  added  this  year  departments  in  plumbing  and 
tinsmithing,  to  which  we  are  preparing  to  add  instruction  in 
woodworking  on  the  Sloyd  principle.     Two  hundred  and  nine 
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men  are  now  in  the  industrial  schools.  With  the  introduction 
of  the  Sloyd  methods,  and  by  giving  forenoons  as  well  as  after- 
noons to  trades  teaching,  we  expect  to  enroll  two  hundred  more 
of  the  boys  and  young  men  in  industrial  training,  and  thus  give 
to  all  our  inmates  under  twenty  years  of  age  this  grand  equip- 
ment for  self-support  when  imprisonment  is  over.  The  report 
of  the  superintendent  of  the  trades  schools  accompanies  this 
report,  and  to  it  attention  is  invited.  Prof.  F.  L.  Emory,  to 
whom  was  entrusted  the  inauguration  of  the  industrial  schools, 
resigned  on  Aug.  1, 1891,  to  accept  the  professorship  of  manual 
teaching  i  n  the  State  University  of  West  Virginia.  The  reforma- 
tory suffered  a  large  loss  in  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Emory.  His 
place  was  taken  by  Mr.  Joseph  F.  Daniels,  who  was  already  in 
the  service  of  the  reformatory,  and  the  work  has  been  continued 
under  him  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

The  Farm,  —  The  yield  of  the  farm  has  been  quite  satis- 
factory. We  plant  for  crops  which  will  give  us  the  largest 
yield  of  milk ;  the  variety  of  our  planting  is  not  large.  Table 
XXVIII.  shows  the  amount  and  variety  of  the  products.  The 
large  items  of  product  are  :  ensilage,  800  tons ;  mangel-wurzels, 
1,700  bushels  ;  cucumbers,  315  bushels  ;  tomatoes,  221  bushels  ; 
table  corn,  55  barrels.  The  yield  of  milk  was  139,032  quarts, 
and  the  number  of  pounds  of  pork  was  51,140.  We  have 
reduced  the  number  of  pigs  from  that  of  last  year,  the  number 
having  been  too  large  for  us  to  carry.  We  have  now  400  pigs 
and  75  head  of  neat  stock. 

Accompanying  Reports. 

As  usually  going  along  with  the  superintendent's  report  is 
the  report  of  the  physician.  The  report  of  the  chaplain,  the 
report  of  the  superintendent  of  the  school  of  letters,  the  report 
of  the  superintendent  of  the  industrial  schools  and  the  report 
of  the  engineer  accompany  this  report  as  a  part  of  it,  each  of 
which  exhibits  with  some  fulness  the  affairs  and  wants  of  its 
department.  These  reports  are  intended  to  show,  in  a  more 
distinct  manner  than  the  general  report  can  show,  what  has 
been  done  in  and  what  is  needed  for  the  medical,  moral,  edu- 
cational, industrial  and  mechanical  departments  of  the  reforma- 
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tory.     We  invite  attention  to  them,  as  each  one  is  a  document 
of  interest  and  value. 

Improvements  and  Repairs. 

The  improvements  in  buildings,  premises  or  grounds  have 
been  largely  made  under  special  appropriations.  The  general 
appropriation,  however,  has  been  taxed  for  improvements  in 
some  of  the  shops,  and  the  changes  in  the  trades  schools  and  in 
the  enlargement  of  the  stockade,  the  cost  of  none  of  which 
could  well  be  brought  into  special  appropriations ^s  extraordi- 
nary expenses.  The  high  fence  of  the  stockade  has  been 
removed  from  its  *old  line  to  a  position  parallel  to  the  line  of 
the  Old  Colony  Railroad,  upon  the  line  which  divides  the  rail- 
road and  State  property,  and  the  additional  fence  required  by 
the  change  upon  the  other  line  has  been  set  up ;  and  thus  sev- 
eral additional  acres  have  been  included  in  the  stockade,  which 
serve  as  a  yard  for  the  stock  as  they  did  before,  but  they  were 
then  outside  the  institution  enclosure.  A  watch-tower  has 
been  set  up  at  the  junction  of  the  railroad  and  State  lines  at  the 
extremity  of  the  stockade.     Its  establishment  is  prudential. 

Under  special  appropriations  the  chapel  has  been  remodelled, 
thoroughly  renovated  and  newly  frescoed.  It  now  presents  a 
fine  appearance,  and  is  far  more  convenient  than  before  the 
change.  Some  changes  in  the  library  room  and  bookcases 
necessarily  went  along  with  the  changes  in  the  chapel. 

The  high  enclosing  brick  wall,  a  portion  of  which  fell  last 
winter,  has  been  rebuilt  from  the  line  of  solid  work  to  the  top, 
on  the  east  side  of  the  reformatory.  The  wall  on  the  west 
side,  which  was  in  falling  condition,  has  been  taken  down  and 
rebuilt.  The  wooden  gate-cage,  at  the  northern  entrance 
through  the  wall,  which  was  ready  to  fall  with  rottenness,  has 
been  taken  down  and  a  fine  one  of  brick  has  been  put  in  its 
place.  All  of  the  brick  work  was  done  by  the  bricklaying 
class  of  the  industrial  school,  and  the  material  was  paid  for  out 
of  special  appropriation.  Besides,  large  portions  of  the  wall 
have  been  repointed  from  top  to  bottom,  and  other  parts  are 
undergoing  the  same  process.  Nearly  eight  feet  in  height  of 
the  brick  walls  had  to  be  taken  down  for  rebuilding. 

The  work  of  painting,  papering  and  repairing  the  interior 
of  the  oflScers'  houses  is  being  done  by  our  own  workmen,  and 
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has  nearly  reached  completion.  The  work  has  been  very  thor- 
oughly accomplished,  and  the  houses  are  being  put  in  the  best 
possible  condition. 

The  library  has  received  the  books  which  the  special  appro- 
priation enabled  us  to  purchase,  and  they  will  come  into  circu- 
lation as  soon  as  the  catalogue  comes  from  the  binder. 

The  replumbing  of  the  men's  rooms,  provided  for  by  special 
appropriation,  is  in  progress.  Contracts  for  the  material  have 
been  awarded,  and  it  has  now  begun  to  come  forward  from 
the  contractors.  Our  plumbing  class,  under  its  instructor,  will 
soon  commence  to  set  up  the  work.  The  job  is  a  large  one, 
and  will  doubtless  employ  the  class  for  many  months. 

Out  of  second-hand  material  at  our  disposal,  a  '*  lean-to"  has 
been  built  against  the  south  side  of  the  industrial  school  build- 
ing, which  will  be  used  hereafter  by  the  bricklaying  classes. 
They  have  thus  built  their  own  workshops.  By  the  ordinary 
means  at  command,  the  premises,  other  than  previously  referred 
to,  have  been  kept  in  good  repair. 

Special  Appropriations. 

The  special  appropriations  granted  by  the  Legislature  of 
1891  were  as  follows  :  — 

For  library, f 500  00 

chapel, 800  00 

officers'  houses, 1,000  00 

wall, ....  3,000  00 

plumbing  cells. 8,000  00 

Total, f  13,300  00 

Of  these  sums,  for  the  purposes  named,  there  remain  unex- 
pended :  — 

For  library, 862  58 

chapel, 620  00 

houses,  .        .    ■ 303  57 

wall, 462  95 

plumbing  cells, 8,000  00 

Total, 19.449  10 
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Recommkndations. 
For  the  ensuing  year  I  recommend  the  followino.  o^ww.-  i 
appropriation  :  for  electric  lights,  $12,000.     All  that  'b^^ 
Bftid  in  fiivor  of  electric  lights  for  this  reformatory  in   f 
reports  might  be  repeated  as  true  and  important  to-dav      Tu 
need  of  electric  lights  is  greater  now  than  ever  before       Tk 
present  gas  works  are  old.     They  have  come  to  a  con^-f 
which  makes  them  unsafe.     They  cannot  be  repaired  with ''^ 
Ittrgo  cost,  or  without  some  temporary  arrangement  for  Vul 
whip  thtiy  are  un.lorgoing  repair.     If  any  repair  shouM    k 
un,lortakcn,  it  would  involve  the  entire  discontinuance  of  fK 
present  works  for  some  months  j  and  the  reformatory  canno/u 
without  light  a  single  <luy,-we  have  no  duplicate  plant  f 
J\u'n.shing  light.     The  prenont  gas  holder  has  been  han^L  • 
its  position  for  fourteen  years.     There  is  evidence  that  Lo  "" 
dition  is  bad.     The  facts  in  relation  to  its  condition  cannofT 
known  until  It  has  been  grounded.     Some  weeks  must  ellc 
after  It  has  been  en.pHed  of  Its  contents  l.efore  even  an  exZ'* 
imlum  of  It  can  l»o  made  with  safety.     Owing  to  the  defect^« 
c|t>nditlon  of  the  gas-maklng  apimmtus.  the  lights  go  out  ^Z 
denl^'  somewhat  JW,,uenlly,  sometimes  as  often  as  two  or  tb^' 
I5n>es  a  u-eek,  leaving  the  Institution  in  darkness  for  brtf 
|H>ru>ds,  when  light  is  an  essentinl  thing  all  of  the  Ume  in 
g^^^  ln.lHutio«  of  this  ehamoter.     The  pr^^nt  gas  plant* 
when  i«  b,v«,  oondiliott,  i*  insufficient  for  riie  needs  of  tbd 
V\M^.     h  is  stwine,!  Ix>  its  utniost  capacity,  and  U,e  pressors 
«|H>n  it  is  so  gtv«l  as  tx>  make  its  use  at  all  times  haai^ocT 
Agi^in,  the  g«s  now  pix>,|«oe,i  and  as  now  applied  aiKl  used  i«* 
unh^hlvj.     In  «t»wai«g  t^^e  lijiht^makins  «Pi^t«s,  .^  we 
bM.^  <0o  in  onler  to  g^  the  amount  of  light  i^«i«,a,  ih«  m«,a- 
^f.o1l»'.  ,s  t^ived  to  *  a<^g,v<^  to  }>,^„^  a  larw  amount  of  snK»ke 
*ttd  ev<^vy  pJaoe  aK>«t  the  ir.vtit«tion  wh<^  ir«s  is  used  oomJ 
«nd<.v  tW  hxn^M  influomv  of  snx^ke.    Oonsiao^tions  «f  safetv 
olo^nlmess  and  hoahh  unite  to  «v,ffe  a  ohanc^  from  «s  li^iti;;^ 
to  oW,no  HgMing.     IV  <vsr,.idemior.  of  m>T>omv  is^^^ 
th^  o««>.     rh<.  .>os<  of  ivpsiring  tho  pi>«^T,t  works.  Vhid.  ca»- 
rK>1  W  put  ofl-  (unlo..  th<^  p1«nt  is  ohsnge^  to  ^.Imrio  lisrbU 
y\\  go  tsv  towavd.  the  oost  of  «n  <-)M,-ic  pkm ;   ^a\  fe 
Jvhovod  th.st  an  ^1<vMrio  plant  oonld  W  r„n  so  as  to  cire  aami- 
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rable  and  all  needful  light  at  a  less  cost  than  that  of  running  the 
gas  plant.  Nearly  all  institutions  as  large  and  important  as 
this  reformatory,  outside  of  Massachusetts,  are  furnished  with 
electric-lighting  plants.  The  very  business  of  such  places  as 
this  makes  it  extremely  desirable  that  they  should  be  furnished 
with  such  light  as  electricity  gives.  For  further  remarks  in 
reference  to  electric  lighting,  please  see  the  chief  engineer's 
report.  '  We  urge  an  appropriation  for  an  electric-light  plant 
as  an  imperative  necessity. 

We  recommend  a  special  appropriation  of  $1,200  for  an 
additional  silo,  and  for  painting  the  barns  and  piggeries  and 
other  wood  work  in  the  stockade.  The  silo  is  required  to  take 
care  of  the  increased  ensilage  crop.  The  buildings  have  not 
been  painted  for  several  years. 

I  recommend  for  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  library  an 
appropriation  of  $500.  Our  library  is  drawn  upon  so  heavily 
by  its  large  number  of  readers  that  a  new  appropriation  is 
necessary  each  year,  to  meet  the  cost  of  replacing  books  worn 
out  and  for  keeping  the  library  fresh  with  new  publications. 

Remarks. 
Releases.  —  There  have  been  more  efforts  for  the  release  of 
prisoners  from  the  reformatory  during  the  past  year,  upon 
special  and  personal  grounds  (generally  personal  to  some  one 
beside'  the  prisoner),  than  in  any  former  years.  Unless  the 
prisoner  is  innocent,  it  is  unwise  to  have  him  released,  except 
upon  the  qualiBcation  of  merit  and  attainment  of  grade-standing 
which  the  rules  of  the  institution  require,  if  the  purpose  of 
commitment  was  reformation.  It  has  happened  that  promises 
to  obtain  immediate  release  have  been  made  to  prisoners  at  the 
very  outset  of  their  imprisonment,  and  efforts  were  made  to 
effect  such  result.  Sometimes  also,  after  but  a  brief  term  of 
imprisonment,  efforts  have  been  put  forth  for  the  release  of 
prisoners  on  the  ground  that  they  had  been  punished  enough. 
In  all  such  cases  the  prisoner's  own  effort  for  reformation 
ceases  when  such  undertakings  for  his  release  begin.  If  refor- 
mation is  the  purpose,  at  any  time,  in  regard  to  any  man,  he 
himself  must  be  a  party  to  it,  in  order  to  have  such  work 
successful.  In  an  institution  where  reformation  is  the  purpose 
of  commitment,  and  the  ground  of  release  prior  to   the   full 
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completion  of  the  sentence,  it  is  essential  that  the  prisoner- 
man  should  address  himself  to  the  business  of  personal  refor- 
mation at  the  start,  and  continue  therewith.  If  another  and 
apparently  shorter  way  of  release  is  suggested  to  him,  which 
does  not  involve  any  effort  on  his  part,  he  will  not,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  give  his  attention  to  the  possibly  long  reformatory 
method,  which  does  require  his  personal  effort.  If  a  person 
is  innocent,  his  release  should  be  immediate  upon  proof  of 
innocence ;  but,  if  the  person  is  not  innocent,  and  reform  is 
the  undertaking,  the  interest  of  the  man  and  the  interest  of 
the  community  require  that  such  undertaking  be  completed,  if 
possible,  so  that  neither  criminality  nor  imprisonment  will 
again  occur.  In  the  scheme  of  the  reformatory  he  convicted 
of  misdemeanor  can,  by  his  own  accomplishment,  be  released 
from  imprisonment  in  one -third  of  the  term  for  which  he  may 
be  held;  and  he  convicted  of  felony  may,  in  like  manner, 
effect  his  release  in  one-fifth  of  the  term  for  which  he  may  be 
held.  When  a  scheme  so  liberal  in  its  opportunities  for  release 
is  in  operation,  or  so  distinct,  salutary  and  valuable  result  is 
easily  attainable,  it  does  not  seem  wise  to  interfere  with  it  by 
means  less  salutary  and  effectual.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  the 
commissioners  and  the  higher  authorities  have  held  closely  to 
the  reformatory  scheme  of  release.  The  greatest  good  to  the 
greatest  number  results  from  an  adherence  to  the  reformatory 
plan. 

Discipline.  —  An  opinion  is  somewhat  prevalent  that  reforma- 
tories lack  in  disciplinary  character.  Such  opinion'  is  not  well 
founded,  and  is  probably  due  to  a  lack  of  knowledge  concerning 
reformatory  methods  of  administration.  It  is  not  venturesome  to 
say  that  discipline  in  reformatories  is  better  than  in  other  penal 
institutions.  The  indeterminate  sentence  is  an  aid  to  discipline, 
and  a  system  of  marks  and  grades  also  promotes  discipline.  At 
this  reformatory  each  new-comer  is  given  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions and  list  of  offences  in  printed  form,  and  is  informed  that 
for  each  day  he  receives  credit  or  discredit  marks  as  his  con- 
duct may  be ;  and  that  his  stay  in  the  reformatory  is  largely 
dependent  upon  his  behavior.  He  is  under  observation  at  all 
times  with  reference  to  his  behavior,  and  there  is  a  daily 
accounting  of  conduct.     If  offence  is  committed,  or  if  there  is 
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any  violation  of  the  rules,  the  offender  is  promptly  notified  of 
the  fact  in  writing,  and  of  the  number  of  marks  to  be  lost  by 
the  transaction.  He  is  at  liberty  to  appear  with  evidence  of 
innocence  or  in  explanation ;  and,  if  it  appears  that  the  charge 
is  wrongly  preferred,  the  marks  given  are  withdrawn ;  so  that 
there  comes  to  be,  in  all  cases,  a  substantial  agreement  as  tD 
the  facts.  The  daily,  regular,  systematic  method  of  dealing 
with  offences  on  the  well-understood  plan  of  profit  and  loss 
results  in  a  superior  degree  of  orderliness.  .  Then,  again, 
reformatory  methods  recognize  prisoners  as  men,  and  deal  with 
them  in  a  manly  way.  Such  methods  establish  disciplinary 
standards  which  are  generally  accepted  as  right,  and  they  lift 
the  tone  of  the  institution  in  a  way  to  make  the  great  majority 
of  its  people  loyal  to  well-doing.  By  dealing  fairly  and  firmly 
with  each  day's  wrong  occurrences,  and  by  recognizing  in  a 
liberal  way  each  day's  right  doings,  good  conduct  is  stimulated 
and  made  so  largely  prevalent  that  those  who  are  wrongly 
inclined  are  out  of  favor,  as  well  as  off  the  direct  and  recog- 
nized line  of  release.  The  '*  indeterminate  sentence,"  the 
''mark  and  grade  system,"  and  the  daily  record  of  conduct, 
both  good  and  bad  (all  of  which  things  are  part  of  the  reforma- 
tory plan),  combine  to  establish,  enforce  and  maintain  that  sort 
of  discipline  which  has  in  it  the  element  of  self-respect  rather 
than  that  of  servility. 

Reformatory  Methods.  —  The  year  now  in  review  has  been 
marked,  for  us,  with  criticisms  upon  reformatory  work,  which 
were  intended  to  be  severe,  and  conclusive  as  to  its  failure. 
They,  apparently,  were  not  conceived  in  wisdom,  or  brought 
forth  in  a  spirit  of  fairness.  The  reformatory  purpose,  as  well 
as  reformatory  methods,  seems  to  excite  the  ire  of  those  whose 
notions  are  altogether  punitive,  and  whose  exemplar  is  the 
whipping-post.  Those  who  believe  in  terrorism  as  a  preventive 
of  crime  are  pretty  sure  to  have  violent  thoughts  and  narrow 
policies  concerning  criminals,  and  desires  for  harsh  methods  of 
treatment  for  them.  The  '*  Howard  Association"  of  London , 
England,  which,  in  its  membership,  has  never  come  nigh  to 
reformatories,  early  in  the  year  issued  a  pamphlet  with  the 
title,  *'  The  Collegiate  and  Hotel  Prisons  of  the  United  Statetj." 
Its  especial  reference  is  to  the  reformatories  at  Elmira,  N.  Y., 
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and  CoDcord,  Mass.  It  makes  the  most  it  can  in  a  condemna- 
tory way  of  alleged  '*  sumptuous  dietaries  "  and  the  educational 
work  of  these  institutions.  The  two  following  sentences  will 
show  the  spirit  and  character  of  the  pamphlet :  — 

''  Whilst  in  Europe  the  eflScacy  of  mere  deterrence  has  often 
been  greatly  overestimated  in  criminal  treatment,  the  Ameri- 
cans have  gone  to  the  opposite  extreme,  and  have  sought  to 
reverse  the  Divine  ordinance  that  the  law  should  be  a  terror  to 
evil-doers.  Thus,  some  prisons,  such  as  Elmira,  N.  Y. ,  and  Con- 
cord, Mass.,  have  introduced  the  collegiate  system  for  rendering 
proficiency  in  study  the  chief  test  of  fitness  of  their  inmates  for 
liberation."  .  .  .  ''The  so-called  indeterminate  delusion,  for 
such  it  is,  at  Elmira,  merely  consists  in  ofiering  to  its  murder- 
ers, burglars  and  violators  a  very  low  maximum  of  five  years' 
possible  detention,  with  the  easy  opportunity  of  liberation  in 
eighteen  months  or  two  years.  The  Elmira  system  is  just  the 
minimum  of  punishment  with  the  maximum  of  indulgence." 

Neither  of  these  sentences  is  true  in  reference  to  either 
institution. 

More  recently  than  the  *'  Howard  Association "  pamphlet 
was  an  article  in  the  "Forum,"  entitled  »* Increase  of  Crime 
by  Reformatories,"  in  which  the  changes  are  rung  on  dietary, 
the  privileges  and  methods  of  reformatories  (of  this  reforma- 
tory in  particular),  in  a  way  intended  to  be  facetious  as  well 
as  caustic  ;  and  the  bold  assertion  is  made  that  hundreds  of  the 
same  persons  return  voluntarily  and  delightedly  for  thirty, 
fifty,  or  a  hundred  times  to  imprisonment,  to  obtain  the 
unwonted  luxuries  of  a  reformatory,  —  a  statement  wholly 
without  truth.  There  i?  no  instance  on  record  of  a  man 
voluntarily  returning  to  a  reformatory.  The  writer  in  the 
"  Forum  "  may  think  that  men  are  moved  to  crime  by  the  hope 
of  obtaining ''gingerbread"  or  "chromos"  in  a  reformatory, 
as  he  alleges ;  but  every  sensible  person  knows  that  such  are 
not  causes  of  crime,  and  that  the  springs  of  evil  are  not  in  the 
palate  nor  upon  the  palette.  The  act  of  wrong-doing  and 
the  thought  of  consequences  are  never  in  conjunction.  Like 
the  "Howard"  pamphlet,  the  "Forum"  article  is  without 
foundation  in  fact.  It  is  but  fair  to  say  that  the  writer  of  the 
"Forum"  article  has  personally  disclaimed  to  us  the  title. 
These  two  publications,  which  have  had  echoes  more  or  less 
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distinct  or  faint,  are  based  upon  the  statement  that  crime  in 
the  United  States  is  increasing;  and  the  conclusion  that 
reformatories  are  responsible  therefor  is  jumped  at.  There  is 
no  perceptible  increase  in  crime  in  the  United  States,  as  all 
penologists  understand  the  word '' crime."  In  Massachusetts 
there  has  been  a  relative  decrease  in  crime  in  ten  years,  and 
an  actual  decrease  in  the  last  five  years.  By  the  United  States 
census  of  1890  it  appears  that  the  increase  of  crime  in  the 
United  States  has  been  thirteen  in  each  million  of  people,  —  an 
increase  almost  too  small  for  any  recognition.  In  Massachusetts, 
from  1880  to  1890,  the  increase  in  population  was,  in  round 
numbers,  twenty-five  per  cent.  The  increase  in  crime  was  a 
little  over  seventeen  per  cent.  The  number  of  commitments 
to  all  the  prisons  of  Massachusetts  in  1885  (when  the 
Massachusetts  Reformatory  was  started),  for  all  offences 
against  person  and  property,  was  4,797  ;  and  in  1890,  4,368,  — 
a  decrease  of  429  in  five  years,  while  the  population  of  the 
State  increased  fifteen  per  cent.  The  so-called  increase  in 
crime  is  an  increase  in  misdemeanors,  chiefly  in  drunkenness. 
The  commitments  for  drunkenness  in  the  ten  years  from  1880 
to  1890  rose  from  10,930  to  25,686.  Misdemeanors,  in  a 
penological  sense,  are  not  crimes ;  and,  in  any  sense,  they  are 
far  different  in  relation  to  the  man  and  to  society  from  the 
whole  line  of  offences  against  person  and  property  which  are 
known  to  the  law  as  felonies.  Massachusetts,  as  with  a  search- 
light, examines  the  conduct  of  all  her  people,  and  brings  alleged 
wrong  deeds,  great  and  small,  under  statutory  prohibitions, 
and  enrolls  persons  not  offenders  as  criminals.  It  finds  the 
stubborn  boy,  in  years  below  his  teens,  arrests  him  and 
imprisons  him  for  stubbornness  for  the  term  of  his  minority, 
by  the  same  process  and  manner  that  it  does  the  murderer; 
excepting  that  the  murderer  has  trial  l)y  jury,  while  the 
stubborn  child  is  condemned  by  a  single  person.  The  law 
reaches  down  to  the  little  girl  of  tender  years  who  is  in  a 
condition  of  want  or  exposure,  and  makes  her  a  prisoner  by 
the  same  processes  of  law,  for  the  term  of  her  minority. 
Neglected  children  are  taken  by  the  law  of  Massachusetts  and 
dealt  with,  as  far  as  processes  are  concerned,  as  criminals  are 
dealt  with ;  and  all  such  figure  in  the  statistics  of  criminality. 
In  the  pursuance  of  the  *'  quantitative  system"  of  punishing 
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instances  of  such  needed  change,  —  that  change  which  the 
welfare  of  the  man  and  of  the  State  requires  in  the  criminal. 
To  promote  the  change  is  the  purpose  and  business  of  a  reform- 
atory. It  has  no  methods  for  effecting  the  change,  excepting 
such  as  are  recognized  in  every  civilized  and  Christian  com- 
munity as  the  methods  which  have  and  which  will  change  men 
from  wrong  doing  and  wrong  living  to  right  doing  and  right 
living.  The  means,  the  motive,  the  principle,  whatever  it  may 
be  called,  which  in  all  the  past  has  made  and  in  the  present  is 
making  bad  men  good  and  keeps  good  men  good,  is  that  which 
the  reformatory  seeks  to  bring  into  the  life  of  the  prisoner- 
man.  In  communities  of  best  civilization,  of  highest  morality 
and  of  best  industrial  conditions,  we  find  the  church,  the 
school-house  and  the  workshop,  and  we  know  what  they  are, 
or  represent,  is  that  which  has  made  such  communities  what 
they  are.  The  reformatory  endeavors  to  bring  the  genius  of 
all  these  to  bear  upon  the  prisoner-man,  with  a  view  to  bring- 
ing him  to  the  moral,  intellectual  and  industrial  state  and 
condition  of  the  best  citizens.  The  reformatory  views  its 
people  as  a  large  body  of  persons,  generally  destitute  and 
ignorant  of  the  things  of  virtue,  of  knowledge  and  of  self- 
supporting  capacity.  Its  purpose  is  to  make  their  hands  cun- 
ning, their  minds  intelligent,  their  hearts  true  and  their  spirits 
pure.  It  seeks  to  bring  to  their  knowledge  and  to  their  use 
and  for  their  reclamation  all  that  which  books  or  preacher 
or  teacher  or  artisan  can  give.  The  reformatory  plan  has  no 
sympathy  or  belief  in  the  idea  that  men  who  have  com- 
mitted crime  —  who  are  called  criminals  —  are  unreformable 
and  unsavable;  and  no  belief  in  a  dogma  '*  once  a  criminal 
always  a  criminal."  It  sees  the  prisoner-man  upon  the  same 
plane  of  inspiration  or  inclination  on  which  are  the  commonality 
of  men  ;  it  finds  them  needing  that  motive  and  power  by  which 
the  best  people  have  reached  and  continued  in  goodness.  The 
reformatory  practice  is  not  to  coddle  criminals,  but  to  always 
remember  that  they  have  been  offenders  ;  yet  to  treat  them  with 
all  the  generosity  and  consideration  which  is  necessary  to  turn 
them  to  right  thoughts,  actions  and  life,  —  that  which  even 
erring  men  are  entitled  to  and  do  receive  by  the  Gospel 
economy.  It  does  not  extenuate  offences,  but  it  seeks  to 
instruct,  to  discipline,  to  enlighten,  to  qualify  and  to  equip  the 
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offender  man  so  that  he  will  not  again  have  the  desire  or 
necessity  of  wrong  doing.  Persons  in  reformatory  work  know^ 
as  well  as  any  one  can,  that  some  offenders  are  beyond  their 
ken  and  capacity ;  yet  we  do  not  shut  out  from  our  belief  the 
possibility  of  every  wrong-doer's  recovery.  We  never  claim 
that  by  the  means  at  our  command  everyone  can  be  reformed ; 
nor  does  the  wise  reformatory  superintendent  ever  undertake 
to  say  how  many  have  been  reformed  by  the  institution  which 
he  administers.  Nevertheless,  we  have  surely  reachedr  the 
conclusion  that  the  great  mass  of  prisoners  can  be  reformed,  and 
that  by  the  agencies  which  convert  the  heart  to  right  affections, 
the  mind  to  right  thinking  and  the  hand  to  skilful  doing.  The 
true  reformatory  endeavors  to  put  the  person  needing  reforma- 
tion into  the  work  of  his  own  reclamation,  and  use  the  powers 
that  are  in  him  for  his  reform  rather  than  let  them  run  to  evil. 
More  than  this,  it  seeks  to  bring  the  gifts  and  capacities 
of  fellow-prisoners  into  the  work  of  reforming  every  other 
prisoner,  so  that  he  who  can  contribute  an  essay,  a  song,  a 
sonata  or  a  poem,  or  anything  of  art  or  knowledge  or  religion, 
is  put  therewith  into  the  work  of  saving  himself  and  those 
about  him.  While  we  know  the  value  of  keeping  men  sweet 
and  comfortable  in  their  bodies  and  in  their  minds,  when 
business  in  hand  is  their  personal  reformation,  we  do  not 
pamper  appetites  or  make  beds  of  roses  in  the  reformatory. 
We  know  that  no  man  likes  to  be  a  prisoner,  as  we  also  know 
that  manly  treatment,  privileges,  opportunities,  pleasing  and 
elevating  exercises  (while  they  help  the  individual  to  better 
life),  do  not  lift  the  weight  of  imprisonment  off  from  the  soul. 
He  who  is  made  comfortable  in  prison  feels  imprisonment  more 
deeply  than  he  who  endures  severity.  There  are  but  two 
methods  of  dealing  with  criminals,  which  are  conclusive :  the 
one  is,  extirpation ;  the  other  is,  reformation.  The  hardest 
sentiment  of  Massachusetts  will  not  permit  the  extirpation  of 
men  because  they  are  criminal,  while  the  best  and  the  truest 
sentiment  of  the  State  demands  the  most  persistent  and 
enlightened  endeavor  for  their  reformation.  We  believe  the 
truest  expression  of  the  people  of  the  State  to  be,  in  reference 
to  its  prisoner  population,  *'  Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men 
should  do  unto  you,  do  ye  even  so  unto  them." 
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When  the  State  makes  the  violators  of  its  laws  prisoners,  it 
incurs  thereby  the  obligation  to  educate  and  train  them  to  good 
citizenship,  and  make  them  competent  to  earn  an  honest  living. 
The  State  is  unmindful  of  its  duty  and  its  welfare  wheii  it 
merely  holds  the  offender  a  prisoner,  making  no  effort  to 
reform  the  man. 

It  becomes  my  pleasant  duty  to  thank  the  commissioners  for 
their  personal  and  oflScial  courtesy  to  me,  for  all  the  support 
they  have  given  me  in  a  very  diflScult  position,  and  for  all  their 
interest  in  the  reformatory  and  its  work.  I  desire  to  include 
the  secriBtary  with  the  board.  My  thanks  are  due  and  are 
hereby  given  to  the  deputy  superintendent  and  all  other  oflScers 
of  the  reformatory,  for  their  full  and  cordial  support  and 
assistance. 

•  Very  respectfully, 

GARDINER  TUFTS, 

Superintendent, 
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Statement  I. 


Number  of  prisoners  remaining  Sept.  30, 1890,  . 


733 


RECEIVED. 

Committed  by  courts,   .........  612 

Returned  by  order  of  Commissioners  of  Prisons,        ...  39 

Returned  from  escape, 1 

Transferred  from  other  institutions, 16 

Total  number  under  care, 

RELEASED. 

By  Commissioners'  permit, 612 

commuted  time  permit, 2 

expiration  of  sentence, 36 

removal  to  other  prisons, ^5 

removal  to  lunatic  hospitals, 2 

executive  pardon, 6 

escape, 0 

death, 5 

writ  of  error, 1 

Number  remaining  Sept.  30, 1891, 


668 
1,401 


689 
812 


Statement  II. 
Showing  Number  of  Previous  Commitments  of  Prisoners  received. 


|8 


One  previous  commitment,  . 
Two  previous  commitments, 
Three  previous  commitments. 
Four  previous  commitments. 
Five  previous  commitments, 
Six  previous  commitments, . 
Seven  previous  commitments. 
Eight  previous  commitments. 
Nine  previous  commitments, 
Ten  or  more  previous  commitments. 


289 

150 

55 

28 

16 

19 

11 

6 

2 

3 

679 


176 

104 

49 

37 

22 

16 

10 

3 

2 

7 

424 


138 

96 

33 

22 

7 

11 

3 

3 

11 

324 


132 
60 
24 
2 
2 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 

227 


128 

63 

21 

10 

5 

6 

4 


228 


160 

66 

26 

13 

7 

6 

2 

2 


270 


1,012 

528 

207 

112 

59 

58 

31 

15 

5 

25 

2,062 
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Statement  III. 

Showing  Offences  of  Prisoners  received  cU  the  Masscu^hxts^ts 
BeformcUory  to  Sept.  30,  1891.^ 


8 


S 


Agaitist  the  Person  : 
Abortion/. 
Assault,    . 
Assault,  felonious. 
Manslaughter,. 
Mayhem, . 
Murder,    . 
Murder,  attempt  at. 
Rape, 
Robbery, . 
Sodomy,  . 


Against  Property : 

Altering  money  order,  , 
Arson,  .... 
Blackmail, 

Breaking  and  entering,  . 
Burglary, 
Embezzlement, 
Embezzling  a  letter. 
Forgery,  .... 
Fraud,      .... 
Having  counterfeit  money. 
Incendiarism,  . 
Larceny,  .... 
Larceny  of  a  ride,    . 
Malicious  mischief, . 
Obstructing  railroad. 
Receiving  stolen  goods,  . 
Robbing  the  mails, . 


Against  Public  Order  and  Decency 
Adultery, 

Cruelty  to  animals, . 
Disturbing  the  peace. 
Drunkenness,  . 
Drunkenness,||econd  or 

offence,         . 
Drunkard,  common. 
Escape,     . 
Fornication, 
Idle  and  disorderly. 
Illegal  sale  of  liquor. 
Illegal  voting, . 
Incest, 
Indecent  exposure,  . 


1 

87 

11 

9 

4 

1 

3 

7 

32 


25 
3 


17 
4 


14 


155 


33 


27 


18 


1 

2 

275 

32 

15 

40 
9 

16 

290 

1 
1 

!     12 


I  694 


80 

4 

14 

11 
3 

3 
175 

4 

8 


70 
7 
8 

7 
8 
2 
2 
141 

2 

6 
1 


119 

1 

10 

15 
11 

3 

156 

2 

3 

5 
1 


302 


254 


326 


third 


232 
99 
10 


170 
110 


175 
93 


77 

52 

2 


12 


11 


11 


'       1 


13 
2 


16 
2 


1 

172 

22 

9 

4 

1 

4 

11 

51 

1 


19 


96 

1 

15 

4 
8 

3 

160 

3 


24 


1 
119 

9 

1 
4 
8 

5 

203 

3 

6 


299 

1 
1 


54 
55 

1 

11 
1 


363 


1 

6 

33 

33 
52 


21 


276 

1 

1 

8 

758 

45 

71 

1 
81 
47 

2 

32 

1,125 

8 
18 

1 
40 

3 


2,237 


6 

2 

8 

33 

741 

461 
12 
I 
75 
1 
1 
I 


^ot  incladfng  escaped  men  recaptured. 


\ 
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Statement  III.  —  Concluded. 


• 

a 

i 

s 

S 

i 

p4 

o 

« 

l^i 

db 

• 

e 

^ 

> 

s 

« 

« 

A 

a: 

£ 

« 

« 

« 

o 

al 

p4 

m 

^ 

Against  Public  Order,  etc.  —  Con. 

Keeping  common  nuisance,    . 

2 

1 

1 

- 

.  - 

- 

4 

Lewdness,        .... 

7 

- 

5 

- 

4 

9 

2a 

Neglect  to  support  family, 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

1 

3 

Perjury, 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

2 

Polygamy,        .... 

2 

- 

- 

1 

h 

— 

4 

Selling  obscene  literature, 

_ 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

2 

Stubbornness,  .... 

22 

13 

17 

38 

52 

47 

184 

Tramps  and  vagabonds,  . 

35 

17 

22 

28 

45 

33 

180 

Trespass, 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

Violation  of  pardon, 

- 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

- 

1 

Violation  of  permit. 

30 

40 

65 

48 

67 

39 

289 

459 

363 

391 

254 

294 

279 

2,040 

SUMMARY. 


Against  the  person,     . 
Against  property. 
Against  public  order,  etc., 


155 

33 

27 

18 

19 

25 

694 

302 

254 

326 

299 

364 

459 

363 

391 

254 

294 

278 

1,308 

698 

672 

598 

612 

667 

276 
2,239 
2,040 


4,555 


PERCENTAGES. 


Against  the  person,     . 
Against  property. 
Against  public  order,  etc., 


35t«. 


^T(5d 


42,V, 


49A'^ 


Statement  IV. 
Showing  Ages  of  Prisoners  received. 


i 

s 

S 

i 

• 

>ot 

« 

h. 

« 

« 

o 

^ 

£S2 

$ 

s 

s 

s 

s 

1 

Oh 

p4 

1^ 

p4 

E- 

Under  20  years. 

406 

197 

182 

207 

^256 

331 

1,579 

20  to  25  years,  . 

307 

158 

145 

170^161 

151 

1,092 

25  to  30  years,  . 

191 

86 

101 

91 

59 

66 

594 

30  to  35  years,  . 

123 

65 

66 

46 

43 

37 

380 

35  to  40  years,  . 

86 

62 

60 

32 

20 

32 

292 

40  to  45  years,  . 

69 

36 

33 

2 

4 

8 

152 

45  to  50  years,  . 

46 

24 

10 

2 

2 

1 

85 

50  to  60  years,  . 

41 

27 

7 

- 

- 

2 

77 

Over  60  years,  . 

9 

7 

3 

- 

- 

- 

19 

1,278 

662 

607 

550 

545 

628 

4,270* 
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Statement  V. 

As  to  Habits  of  Prisoners  received. 

li'i 

flu 

i 

i 

s 

i 

pi 

• 

i 

p4 

< 

Claiming   to   be    temperate, 
percentage,. 

37A 

33 

37 

54A 

57A 

56tV 

45t¥« 

Admitting  intemperance,  per- 
centage,      .        .        . 

62A 

67 

63 

46A 

^a^Jir 

43^ 

64t¥j 

Statement  VI. 

Showing  Senterices  for  which  Prisoners  have  been  committed  during 
the  Tear  ending  Sept.  30 j  1891. 

Balance  of  sentence  (returned    by  Commissioners  of  Prisons  or 

recaptured), 39 

Indeterminate  sentence,  limited  to  two  years, 218 

Indeterminate  sentence,  limited  to  five  years, 389 

Indeterminate  sentence,  limited  to  ten  years,       .....  4 

Indeterminate  sentence,  limited  to  seven  years, 1 

Sentence  of  six  months,* 1 

Sentence  of  ten  months,* 1 

Sentence  of  one  year  (United  States  Court), 2 

Sentence  of  one  year  and  six  months,* 2 

Sentence  of  two  years,* 3 

Sentence  of  two  years  and  six  months,* 1 

Sentence  of  three  years,* 1 

Sentence  of  four  years,* 1 

Minority  sentence,* b 

Total, 668 


♦  Transfers. 
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Statement  VTI. 

Showing  Summary  of  Commitments  by  Counties  for  the  Tear  ending 

Sept.  30, 1891. 


ll 

J 

1 

1 

COUNTIES. 

00 

1 

1 

e 

£ 

5 

s 

^ 

Barnstable, 

Berkshire, 

- 

- 

. 

2 

11 

. 

13 

Bristol,     . 

- 

8 

"* 

. 

56 

_ 

63 

Dukes, 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Essex, 

_ 

10 

- 

22 

5 

— 

37 

Franklin, . 

— 

— 

- 

. 

_ 

1 

1 

Hampden, 

- 

4 

- 

28 

6 

- 

38 

Hampshire, 
Middlesex, 

- 

5 

— 

- 

3 

- 

8 

_ 

24 

. 

50 

75 

1 

150 

Norfolk,  . 

- 

3 

^ 

4 

1 

1 

9 

Nantucket, 

. 

— 

— 

~ 

_ 

- 

— 

Plymouth, 

- 

6 

- 

6 

4 

16 

Suffolk,     . 

2 

71 

97 

4 

3 

- 

177 

Worcester, 

- 

11 

- 

11 

67 

11 

100 

Total, 

2 

142 

97 

127 

230 

14 

612* 

*  Transfers,  recaptures,  and  returns  upon  revoked  permit  not  included. 

Statement  Vni. 

Showing  Commitments  to  the  Reformatory  from  AU  Sources  since  its 

Establishment. 


ii 

1 

s 
S 

m 

i 

i 

p4 

s 

pi 

• 

1 

p4 

H 

Committed  by  courts  and  justices. 

Escaped  and  recaptured, 

Keturnod  by  commissioners  of  prisons 
for  violation  of  permit,     . 

Returned  by  Governor  on  revoked 
pardon,       

Returned  from  lunatic  and  other  hos- 
pitals,          

TrannfciTcd  from  houses  of  correction, 

Trannf erred  from  jails  and  house  of 
in<iuMtry, 

TriiUHfarvoA  from  State  Prison,    . 

TranMferred  from  State  Farm,     . 

TranMf(}rred  from  Lyman  School, 

986 
30 

93 

3 

175 

11 

10 

647 
4 

40 

3 

7 

1 
3 

589 
1 

65 

1 

8 

3 
6 

532 
5 

47 

12 

1 
3 

3 

507 
2 

67 

5 

1 

8 

18 

6 

612 

1 

39 

9 

2 

5 

668 

3,873 
13 

288 

1 

3 
184 

5 

192 
29 
33 

Total 

1,308 

705 

673 

603 

614 

4,571 
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Statement  IX. 

Shomng  Nativities  of  Prisoners  received  during  the  Year  ending 
Sept.  SO,  1891. 


Foreign  Lands, 

Australia, 1 

Canada, 28 

Bermuda, 1 

England, 34 

Germany, 4 

Ireland,     .        .        ...        .83 

New  Brunswick,       .        .        .  9 

Newfoundland,         ...  1 

Nova  Scotia,     ....  15 

Prince  Edward  Island,     .        .  1 

Russia, 2 

Scotland, 6 

Sweden, 1 

Western  Islands,      ...  1 

Not  known,      .        .        .        .  1 

Total,         ....  138 


United  States, 

Connecticut,      ....      12 

Indiana,    . 

1 

Kentucky, 

1 

Maine, 

19 

Massachusetts, . 

396 

Michigan, . 

1 

Missouri,  . 

1 

New  Hampshire, 

11 

New  Jersey, 

6 

New  York, 

.      16 

Pennsylvania,  . 

4 

Rhode  Island,  . 

16 

Vermont,  . 

3 

Virginia,  . 

4 

Wisconsin, 

1 

Wyoming, 

1 

Total, 


490 


Statement  X. 

Showing  Parentage  of  Prisoners  committed  to  the  Reformatory  during 
the  Tear  ending  Sept.  30,  1891. 


Of 

1S2  are 

66  are 

36  are 

3  are 

7  are 

217  are 


are 

are 

are 

are 

are 

8  are 

20  are 

19  are 

1  are 

2  are 

3  are 
23  are 

4  are 
6  are 

12  are 

1  are 

68  are 


the  628  men  received  during  the  year,  - 

of  American  parentage. 

of  Canadian  parentao^e. 

of  English  parentage. 

of  French  parentage. 

of  Geiman  parentage 

of  Irish  parentage. 

of  Portuguese  parentage. 

of  Russian  parentage. 

of  Scotch  parentage. 

of  Swedish  parentage. 

of  Unknown  parentage. 

of  American  and  Canadian  parentage. 

of  American  and  English  parentage. 

of  American  and  Irish  parentage. 

of  Amencan  and  French  parentage. 

of  American  and  German  parentage. 

of  American  and  Scotch  parentage. 

of  American  and  unknown  parentage. 

of  Canadian  and  unknown  parentage. 

of  English  and  unknown  parentage. 

of  Irish  and  unknown  parentage. 

of  Italian  and  unknown  parentage. 

of  mixed  foreign  parentage. 


628 
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Statement  XI. 

Showing  Occupations  of  Prisoners  received  during  the  Tear  ending 

Sept.  30,  1891. 


Actors,      .... 

2 

Glass  maker,    . 

1 

Agent,       .... 

1 

Grocer's  clerk, . 

1 

Artist,       .... 

1 

Harness  makers. 

2 

Bakers,     .... 

9 

Hatter 

1 

Baker's  apprentice,  . 

1 

Hostlers,  .... 

18 

Barbers,    .... 

8 

Jeweller,  .... 

1 

Bartender, 

1 

Knitters, 

2 

Basketmakers, . 

2 

Laborers,  .... 

90 

Bell  boys, 

2 

Lathers,    .... 

2 

Blacksmiths,     . 

2 

Laster,      .... 

1 

Blacksmith's  apprentice, . 

1 

Lineman,  .... 

1 

Boilermakers,  . 

2 

Longshoremen, 

2 

Bookbinders,    . 

2 

Machinists, 

.       11 

Bookkeepers,    . 

6 

Machinist's  apprentices,  . 

2 

Brakemen, 

2 

Masons,     .... 

2 

Brass  finishers, 

2 

Mason's  apprentice, . 

1 

Bricklayers, 

2 

Messengers, 

6 

Brushmakers,  . 

2 

Mill  hands,       . 

59 

Butchers,  .... 

3 

Milkman, .... 

1 

Canvasser, 

1 

Mirror  maker,  . 

1 

Carpenters, 

8 

Morocco  worker, 

1 

Car  repairer,    . 

1 

Moulders, 

3 

Chairmakers,    . 

5 

Newsboy, 

1 

Clerks,      .... 

18 

Painters, 

10 

Coachman,        .        .        ,        . 

1 

Paper  hangers, 

2 

Collector, 

1 

Pedlers, 

3 

Comb  maker,    . 

1 

Phoiographer,  . 

1 

Compositor, 

1 

Photogravure  maker. 

1 

Cooks,       .... 

5 

Plasterer,          .        .        .        . 

2 

Cooper,     .... 

1 

Plumbers, 

7 

Cnrriers,  .... 

5 

Plumber's  apprentices,     . 

5 

Doifer,       .... 

1 

Polishers, 

2 

Dinaggists, 

2 

Porters, 

3 

Electrician, 

1 

Pressmen,         .        .        .        . 

2 

Elevator  boy,    .        .        .        , 

1 

Printers, 

11 

Errand  boys,     .        .        .        . 

11 

Printer's  apprentice. 

Expressman,    .        .        .        . 

1 

Property  man,  .        .        .        . 

Farm  hands,     .        . 

23 

Rag  picker,       .        .        .        . 

Firemen, 

2 

Rattan  worker. 

Fisherman,        .        .        .        . 

1 

Restaurant  keeper,  . 

Gardener,          .        .        .        , 

1 

Roofer, 

Gilders,     .... 

2 

Salesmen, 

2 
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Seamen,    . 

Shoemakers,     . 

Spectacle  makers,    . 

Spinners,  . 

Stableman, 

Steam  fitters,    . 

Stenographers, 

Stone  cutter^s  apprentice, 

Store  hand, 

Surveyors, 

Tailors,     . 

Teamsters, 


2 
45 
2 
3 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
2 
5 
29 


Ticket  agent. 
Tinsmith, 
Typewriter, 
Upholsterers, 
Varnish  er, 
Waiters,    . 
Watchmaker, 
Watch-case  stamper, 
Weavers,  . 
Without  occupation. 

Total, 


1 
1 
1 
2 
1 

10 
1 
I 
9 

95 

628 


1 
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Statement  XII. 
Showing  from  tohcU  Sources  Men  were  Committed  to  the  He- 


COURT. 

j 

1 
1 

1 

< 

i 
O 

1 

« 

1 

T 

a 
< 

a 
1 

a 

i 

s 

M 
C 

1 

I 

SO 

11 

2 

1^ 

a 
2 

Bristol  Superior  Court, 

• 
Em6Z  Superior  Court 

Hampshire  Superior  Court,    .... 

Hampden  Superior  Court,      .... 

Middlesex  Superior  Court,     .... 

Norfolk  Superior  Court,         .... 

Plymouth  Superior  Court,      .... 

Suffolk  Superior  Court 

Worcester  Superior  Court 

1 
1 

1 

- 

1 

5 
6 
4 
3 

14 
2 
4 

29 
6 

" 

- 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

2 

1 

-1     !■     73"| 

- 

- 

1 

1 

5 

United  Stales  Courts. 


United  States  District  Court  for  District  of 
Massachusetts 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

' 

« 

- 

~ 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Distn 

etc 

^U7 

'tS. 

Berkshire  Central  District  Court, . 
Berkshire  Northern  District  Court, 
Berkshire  Southern  Distrifct  Court, 
Bristol  First  District  Court,    .... 
Bristol  Second  District  Court, 

Bristol  Third  District  Court 

East  Boston  District  Court 

Essex  First  District  Court,     .... 
Hampden  Eastern  District  Court,  . 
Hampden  Western  District  Court, 

Hampshire  District  Court 

Middlesex  First  Eastern  District  Court, 
Middlesex  Second  Eastern  District  Court,    . 
Middlesex  TbirrJ  Ear*t&rn  Dt  st  rid  Co  ii  rl ,      . 
HiddJdiex  Fourrb  Kititerti  Dlistrict  Coitrt,    . 
^^^^     *liddkiiex  Central  District  Court, 

^ttWdtcBes  First  XfirLbiini  Diatrict  Court, 
^ddlest^x  Fimt  Boqthera  District  Courl, 
llrfallc  Soiiibeni  TilBttlet  Cdurtj  * 

2 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

- 

- 

1 
3 

2 

8 

- 

1 
1 

2 
2 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

2 
2 

2 
2 

1 

6 
2 

> 

1 
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Statement  Xn. 
formatory,  and  the  Offences  for  which  they  were  Committed. 


i 

» 

1 

N 
N 

2 
i 

N 

S 

1 

'6 

f 

1 

p 

a 
i 

2 

►> 

i 

a 

1 

1 

9 
§ 

a 

a 

1 

ij 

1 

i 

0 
DO 

H 

02 

> 

1 

•s 

1 
If 

> 

J 

2 

3 

1 

- 

1 
1 

2 

1 

1 
1 

- 

3 

1 
1 

5 

1 

21 

3 

- 

- 

- 

1 

4 

6 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

8 

10 
5 
4 
24 
8 
6 
73 
11 

6 

- 

2 

2 

1 

2 

- 

36 

- 

_ 

-1   1 

4!     6 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

144 

United  Slates  Courts. 


-       11--------         --_-----_  2 

7— i—  —  —  —  — —  —  —  ——— —  —  —  —  — -T  —  -1 


District  Courts. 


- 

- 

" 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

2 

1 

1 
1 

1 
14 
3 

1 
2 
1 
2 

13 

1 
8 
2 
2 

1 
1 

7 

3 

" 

- 

- 

- 

4 
4 
1 

1 
1 

1 

1 
6 

1 
1 
1 

2 

1 

- 

3 

7 
1 
8 

88 
9 
3 
6 
2 
4 
3 

26 
5 

22 

12 
5 
5 
1 
1 
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i 


Statement  XII.  —  Continued. 
District  Courts  —  Concluded. 


COURT. 

1 

< 

1  1    •= 

J 

1 

a  to 

11 

QQ 

• 

1 

1 

5 

i 

a 
g 

a 

a 

d 

ai: 

£3 

O 

a 

s 

es 

S 

2 

Plymouth  Second  District  Court,  . 
Worcester  Central  District  Court, 
Worcester  First  Southern  District  Court,     . 
Worcester  First  Northern  District  Court,    . 
Worcester  Third  Southern  District  Court,   . 
Worcester  Second  Eastern  District  Court,   . 

1 
1 

__ 

- 

- 

1 

1 

1 
4 

1 
19 

u 

1 

21 

4 

la 

1 

10  1    1 

- 

- 

15 

1 

2 

35 

Municipal 

Con 

irts. 

Boston  Municipal  Court,         .... 
Charlestown  Municipal  Court, 
Dorchester  Municipal  Court, 
Roxbury  Municipal  Court,      .... 
South  Boston  Mmiicipal  Court,      . 
West  Roxbury  Municipal  Court,   . 

1 

1 
2 

- 

- 

- 

3 

1 

5 

1 

- 

- 

1 
1 

1 
2 

1 
1 

1 

- 

10 

- 

~ 

2 

3         3 

Police  Courts, 


Brockton  Police  Court,   . 
Brook  line  Police  Court,  . 
Chelsea  Police  Court, 
Chicopee  Police  Court,    . 
Fitchburg  Police  Court,  . 
Gloucester  Police  Court, 
Haverhill  Police  Court,  . 
Holyoke  Police  Court,     . 
Lawrence  Police  Court,  . 
Lee  Police  Court,     . 
Lowell  Police  Court, 
Lynn  Police  Cburt, . 
Marlborough  Police  Court, 
Newton  Police  Court,      . 
Somerville  Police  Court, 
Springfield  Police  Court, 
Tilliamstown  Police  Court, 
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Statement  XII.  —  Continued. 
District  Courts — Concluded. 


S 

N 

« 

B 

3 

to 
c 

s 

5^ 

i 
1 

1 

1 
1 

Indecent  Exposure. 
Larceny. 

s 

a 
1 
2 

i 

a 
9 
O 

1 

1^ 

s 

s 
■1 
a 

§ 
1 

a  « 
11 
1^ 

1 

i 

e 

o 

9 

1 

s 

08 
60 

C 

1 

a 
g 

o 

c 
o 

li 

> 

3 

1 

- 

~ 

2 

- 

- 

- 

2 

10 
3 

2 

- 

1 

- 

' 

- 

~ 

6 

1 

1 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

4 
42 
19 
3 
1 
4 

1 

- 

"i" 

2 

1 

71 

7 

^1         - 

- 

- 

-|19 

1 

- 

16  !      - 

232 

Municipal  Courts, 

1 

- 

1 
1 

2 

2 

7 
- 

4 

- 

1 
1 

32 

2 
4 
2 
1 
2 
43 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 
3 

4 

1 
1 

- 

- 

1 

- 

55 
8 
6 

18 
7 
4 

1 

11 

- 

1 

-  i   - 

- 

- 

14 

1 

- 

95 

Police  Courts 

- 

- 

_ 
- 

1 

1 
2 
1 

1 

- 

_ 

2 

1 
2 

1 

3 

8 

12 
3 

2 
5 
5 

1 

2 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 
1 

3 
1 
2 

2 

1 

~ 

1 

1 

2 

2 
7 

3 

- 

6 
4 

4 
3 
4 
1 
3 
3 

12 
1 

27 
6 
7 
4 

19 

22 
1 

"- 
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- 

1 

5 

- 

- 

45 

2 

~ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

12 

- 

2 

16 

- 

125 
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Statement  XII.  —  Concluded. 
Trial  Justices. 


COURT. 


» 


n 


S 

a 

4) 

: 

i§ 

1 

§■2 

M 

JA^ 

a 

nH 

1 

F.  L.  Green  of  Greenfield,     . 
George  S.  Dnell  of  Brookfield,      . 
Thos.  E.  Grover  of  Canton,   . 
Hamilton  W.  Mayo  of  Leominster, 
Luther  Hill  of  Spencer,  . 
John  W.  Tyler  of  Warren,    . 


Transfers. 


Prom  State  PrUon 

From  Lyman  School, 

From  House  of  Correction,  Cambridge, 
From  House  of  Correction,  Ipswich,    . 
From  House  of  Correction,  New  Bedford,  . 
From  House  of  Correction,  South  Boston,  . 
From  House  of  Correction,  Worcester, 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 
2 
1 

1 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

■• 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Ot?ier  Sources. 

Returned  from  escape, 

Returned   by  order  of   Commissioners   of 
Prisons 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

-      - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Summary. 


From  superior  courto, 

2 

1 

- 

1 

73 

- 

- 

1 

1 

5 

From  United  States  courts,    .... 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

From  district  courts, 

10 

1 

- 

- 

15 

1 

2 

19 

21 

36 

From  municipal  courts, 

2 

- 

- 

- 

10 

- 

- 

2 

3 

3 

From  police  courts, 

2 

- 

- 

- 

13 

- 

3 

10 

6 

7 

From  trial  Justices, .       .       . 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

1 

1 

2 

2 

By  transfers 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

By  brder  of  Commissioners,  .... 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Returned  from  escape, 

16 

2 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

33 

- 

- 

• 

119 

1 

6 

33 

62 
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Statemknt  XII.  —  Concluded. 
Tried  Justices. 
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1 
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o 

> 
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§ 

- 

- 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

14 

'Transfers, 


1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

1 

.  1 

1 

2 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 
5 

1 
2 
1 
4 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

16 

Other  Sources 

. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

' 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

" 

39 

1 
39 

- 

- 

. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

-1   -1   - 

>  I    89 

40 

Summary. 


6 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

4 

2 

2 

2 

1 
1 

8 

1 

4 
11 
5 

2 
2 

1 

1 
1 

2 

35 

71 
43 
45 
3 
6 

1 

7 
2 

9 

4 

1 
1 

6 

1 
1 

1 

4 

6 

19 
14 
12 

1 
1 

1 

1 
2 

16 

1 
16 

39 

144 

2 

282 

95 

125 

14 

16 

39 

1 

9 

1 

21 

5 

204 

1 

4 

6 

47 

1 

3 

33 

39 

668 
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Statement  XIII. 

Showing  Offences  of  Men  leaving  the  Reformalory  during  the  Year 
ending  Sept.  30, 1891,  and  the  Manner  of  their  Departure. 


1 

1 

1 

2 

11 

% 

It 

2 

es 

1" 

J 

II 

11 

i 

c 
o 

S 

I 

Ss 

5- 

1 

is 

i. 
£ 

1 

11 

Adultery,      .... 

Arson, 

Assault,         .... 

Assault,  felonious. 

Breaking  and  entering. 

Disturbing  the  peace,  . 

Drunkard,  common,     . 

Drunkenness,  seconder  third 
oflfence,      .... 

Escape,         .... 

Embezzlement,    . 

Fraud, 

Forgery,        .... 

Fornication, .... 

Idle  and  disorderly,     . 

Incendiarism, 

Indecent  exposure. 

Illegal  sale  of  liquor,  . 

Larceny,       .... 

Lewd,  wanton  and  lascivi- 
ous,     

Malicious  mischief, 

Perjury,         .... 

Polygamy,    .... 

Rape, 

Receiving  stolen  goods, 

Robbei-y 

Robbing  the  mails. 

Selling  obscene  literature,  . 

Sodomy,        .... 

Stubbornness, 

Vagrancy,     .... 

Violation  of  permit,     . 

Violation  of  pardon,    . 

5 

1 
5 
1 

1 

2 

1 
6 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

2 

1 
1 

1 

2 

1 
6 

1 
2 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

2 

8 

13 

9 

2 

1 

1 
12 

2 
87 

l 
52 

49 

3 

14 

7 
8 
1 
8 
4 
1 
1 
143 

3 
3 

1 
1 
1 
6 
2 

1 

43 

23 

32 

1 

1 

1 
14 

2 
92 

1 
60 

49 

4 

14 

8 
8 
1 
10 
4 
1 
2 
154 

3 
3 

1 

1 

1 

6 

2 

2 

1 

1 

52 

46 

43 

1 

Totals,  .... 

I     12  1 12      1 

1       1 

5 

36 

2 

512 

589 
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Statement  XIV. 

Showing  Releases  from  the  Reformatory  in  AH  Ways,  since  Us 
Establishment. 


5-:. 

£22 

fi4 

m 

i 

i 

m 

i 

ft 

i 

1 

Released  upon  permit, .... 
Discharged  upon  expiration  of  sentence. 
Transferred  to  State  Prison, 

611 

84 

9 

446 

106 

2 

667 

46 

3 

616 
28 

477 
19 

1 

514 

36 

1 

3,220 

319 

16 

Transferred  to  House  of  Con-ection,   . 

25 

8 

11 

- 

- 

12 

56 

Transferred  to  House  of  Industry, 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

1 

Transferred  to  State  Farm,  . 

- 

16 

34 

1 

- 

12 

63 

Transferred  to  lunatic  hospitals, . 
Transferred  to  other  hospitals,     . 
On  account  of  illegal  sentence,    . 

8 
4 

6 
1 

1 

3 

1 

2 

2 

1 

21 

1 
6 

Pardoned, 

3 

3 

3 

2 

1 

6 

18 

Escaped, 

Died 

3 
1 

648 

3 
2 

2 
3 

6 

7 

3 
4 

5 

16 
22 

Totals, 

591 

760 

664 

507 

589 

3,759 

Statement  XV. 
Concerning  Men  returned  upon  Revoked  Permits.  —  Offences, 


Of  the  39  men  returned  during  the  year  ending  Sept.  30, 1891,  for  violation 
of  terms  of  permit,  there  were,  when  released :  — 

8  serving  sentence  for  being  a  common  drunkard. 
10  serving  sentence  for  larceny. 
8  serving  sentence  for  breaking  and  entering. 

1  serving  sentence  for  receiving  stolen  goods. 

2  serving  sentence  for  a  third  offence  of  drunkenness. 

2  serving  sentence  for  malicious  mischief. 

3  serving  sentence  for  stubbornness. 
1  serving  sentence  for  incendiarism. 

1  serving  sentence  for  assault  and  battery. 
1  serving  sentence  for  fraud. 
1  serving  sentence  for  vagrancy. 
1  serving  sentence  for  forgery. 
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Of  the  men  retmned  Co  tlu^  Q^foroBacofy  Tipon.  revoked 
percentage?!  bad  been  inxBttCe»  of  oth»^ 


die&ilowiB^ 


Prior  to  Sept  :iO,  Ii^8*>,  , 
For  the  year  ending  SepiL  ;}0,  I8**7, 
For  the  year  ending  Sept  ;30,  W^e, 
For  the  y«ar  ending  Sept  :]0,  V^m. 
For  the  year  ending  Sept  30, 1^90, 
For  the  year  ending  Sept  :30,  Di9I, 
Average,     ,        ,        ,        . 


70     pi 

80      pqrtnffnt. 
34^p«rc 
83     pK-t 
73^pM-c 
71^  per  ( 


Statemept  XVn. 

Oyneeming  Men  returned  upon  Bevoked  Permit, — />r  eemi^  of  each 

Yearns  Releases  Betwrneti, 


There  mere  released  upon  permit :  — 

To  Sept.  30,  1886,  511  men,  of  whom  47,  or  9^  per  cenl.  bare  been 

retomed. 
For  the  year  ending  Sept  30,  1887,  445  m^L,  of  whom  58,  or  IS  p^ 

cent,  have  been  retnmed. 
For  the  year  ending  Sept  30, 1888,  657  men,  of  whom  74,  or  11  ^  per 

cent,  have  been  retnmed. 
For  the  year  ending  Sept,  30, 1889,  616  men,  of  whom  57,  or  9^  pff 

cent,  have  been  retomed. 
For  the  year  ending  Sept.  30, 1890,  507  men,  of  whom  38,  or  7^  per 

cent,  have  been  retumed. 
For  the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1891, 514  men,  of  whom  15,  or  2^  per 

cent,  have  been  retamed. 
In  all,  3,250  men,  of  whom  289,  or  8^^^^  per  cent  have  been  returned. 
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Statement  XVIII. 

Concerning  Men  returned  upon  Revoked  Permit,  —  Percentage  of 
Betums  to  Releases  granted. 

The  percentage  of  returns  upon  revoked  permit  to  permits  issued,  at  the 
close  of  each  year,  is  as  follows :  — 

Sept.  30, 1886, 6.96  per  cent. 

Sept.  30, 1887, 7.32  per  cent. 

Sept.  30, 1888, 8.53  per  cent. 

Sept.  30,  1889, 8.19  per  cent. 

Sept.  30, 1890, 9.01  per  cent. 

Sept.  30, 1891, 8.89  per  cent. 


Statement  XIX. 

Concerning  Men  returned  upon  Revoked  Permit.  —  Returns^  by  YearSy 
of  Men  released  ea>ch  Year. 


it 

i 

i 

s 

i 

ft 

t 

1 

Of  those  released :  —         ^ 

To  Sept.  30, 1886,      .... 
Year  ending  Sept.  30, 1887,      . 
Year  ending  Sept.  30,  1888,      . 
Year  ending  Sept.  30, 1889, 
Year  ending  Sept.  30, 1890, 
Year  ending  Sept.  30, 1891,       . 

30 

13 
27 

3 
29 
34 

1 

2 
31 
13 

9 

38 
20 

6 
18 
16 

47 

68 
74 
57 
38 
16 

Total, 

30 

40 

66 

47 

67 

39 

289 
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Statement  XX. 

Concerning  Second  Comers.  —  Showing  Offences  for  which  formerly 
Committed,  and  Offences  for  which  now  Serving  Sentence. 


FOSMKB  COMMITVBNT  FOB 

PRBSBNT  COMMITMBNT  FOB 

Assault,  feloDious,  . 

1 

Breaking  and  entering,  . 

1 

Breaking  and  entering, 

2 

Breaking  and  entering,  . 

2 

Breaking  and  entering, 

Drunkenness,  .... 

Breaking  and  entering, 

Larceny, 

Drunkenness,  . 

18 

Drunkenness,  .... 

18 

Diiinkenness,  . 

Larceny, 

Embezzlement, 

Larceny, 

Escape,     . 

Drunkenness,  .... 

Larceny,  . 

Assault  and  battery, 

Larceny,  . 

Breaking  and  entering,   . 

Larceny,  . 

Drunkenness,  .... 

Larceny,  . 

False  pretences. 

Larceny,  . 

Idle  and  disorderly, 

Larceny,  . 

Larceny, 

Larceny,  . 

Malicious  mischief, . 

Lewd,  wanton  and  lascivious, . 

Lewd,  wanton  and  lascivious, . 

Obtaining  money  by  false  pre- 

Obtaining money  by  false  pre- 

tences,   

tences,  .        . 

Stubbornness,  . 

Assault  and  battery, 

Stubbornness,  . 

Breaking  and  entering,   . 

Stubbornness,  . 

Larceny, 

Stubbornness,  . 

Stubbornness,  .... 

Vagrancy, 

Larceny, 

Vagrancy, 

Vagrancy,        .... 
Total,        .... 

Total, 

• 

61 

61 

Statement  XXI. 
Concerning  Second  Comers,  —  Previous  Commitments, 


Of  men  committed  to  the  Reformatory  a  second  time,  by  the  Courts,  the 
following  percentages  had  been  inmates  of  other  institutions  prior  to 
their  commitment  to  the  Reformatory :  — 

For  the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1886, , 
For  the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1887,  , 
For  the  year  ending  Sept.  39, 1888, 
For  the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1889, . 
For  the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1890, . 
For  the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1891, . 
Average,     .... 


66^jf  per  cent. 
81^jj  per  cent. 
81y8ff  per  cent. 
5A^Q  per  cent. 
60^5  per  cent. 
64  per  cent. 
68^^  per  cent. 
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Statement  XXII. 

Concerning  Second  Comers,  —  Percentage  of  Becommitments  by 
Courts^  each  Year. 

The  number  of  departures  from  the  Reformatory  *  were  — 

Year  ending  Sept.  30, 1886,  648,  of  whom  80,  or  12^^  per  cent,  have  been 

recommitted. 
Year  ending  Sept.  30,  1887,  591,  of  whom  64,  or  ^^  per  cent,  have  been 

recommitted. 
Year  ending  Sept.  30,  1888,  760,  of  whom  43,  or  b^j^  per  cent,  have  been 

recommitted. 
Year  ending  Sept.  30,  1889,  664,  of  whom  32,  or  4^^  per  cent,  have  been 

recommitted. 
Year  ending  Sept.  30,  1890,  507,  of  whom  28,  or  5^^  per  cent,  have  been 

recommitted. 
Year  ending  Sept.  30,  1891,  584,  of  whom  16,  or  2^*^  per  cent,  have  been 

recommitted. 
,     In  all,  3,754,*  of  whom  253,  or  6^'^^  per  cent,  have  been  recommitted. 

*  Excluding  deaths. 

Statement  XXIII. 

Concerning  Second  Comers,  —  Percentage  of  Recommitments  by 

Courts. 

The  percentage  of  recommitments  by  courts,  to  the  departures  from  the 
Reformatory,  at  the  close  of  each  year,  is  as  follows :  — 

To  Sept.  30,  1886, 1.85  per  cent. 

Sept.  30,  1887, 5.47  per  cent. 

Sept.  30, 1888, 5.95  per  cent. 

Sept.  30,  1889, 5.41  per  cent. 

Sept.  30, 1890, 6.06  per  cent. 

Sept.  30,  1891, 6.71  per  cent. 


Statement  XXIV. 

Concerning  Second  Comers,  —  Returns^  by  Years,  of  Men  leaving 

each  Year. 
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Of  those  going  out  — 

To  Sept.  30,  1886,    .        . 

•  12 

37 

24 

2 

2 

3 

80 

Year  ending  Sept.  30, 1887,    . 

- 

17 

20 

9 

3 

5 

54 

Year  ending  Sept.  30,  1888,    . 

— 

- 

9 

11 

13 

10 

43 

Year  ending  Sept.  30,  1889,    . 

- 

- 

- 

13 

14 

5 

32 

Year  ending  Sept.  30,  1890,    . 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

22 

28 

Year  ending  Sept.  30, 1891,    . 

12 

- 

- 

- 

- 

16 

16 

Total, 

54 

53 

35 

38 

61 

253 
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Statement  XXVI. 
Employment  of  Ifimates. 

In  barber  shops, 6 

barn  and  cattle  yard, 16 

brick  laying, 20 

caning  chairs, 200 

carpenter  and  cabinet  work, 13 

chair  shop, 64 

clerical  work  and  library, 8 

dining-room, 23 

engineer's  department, .        .  23 

engraving  and  novelty  work, 13 

farm  and  improvements, '20 

hospital,  attendants  and  patients, 13 

inmates'  shoe  shop, 9 

janitors  and  runners, 20 

kitchen  and  bakery, 17 

laundry  and  repair  shop, 22 

painting, 14 

printing  office, 20 

shoemaking  department, 142 

store-house, 6 

tailor  shop,        .... 78 

wings, 20 

yard  and  grounds, 46 

812 


Statement  XXVII. 
Industrial   Instruction, 


Blacksmithing, 20 

Bricklaying  and  plastering, 32 

Carpentry, 28 

Draughtsmen, 3 

Engraving  and  bone  carving, 30 

Plumbing, 26 

Printing, 20 

Tinsmithing, 26 

Wood  turning, 24 


209 
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Statement  XXVin. 
Products  of  Farm. 

Barlej  (fed  green  to  stock), 2  tons. 

Com,  green, 66  barrels. 

Com  fodder, 21  tons. 

Cncambers,  for  pickles, 160  bushels. 

Cucumbers,  for  table, 155  bushels. 

Ensilage, 300  tons. 

Grass  (fed  green  to  stock), 5  tons. 

Hay,        . 14  tons. 

Mangel-wurzels, 1,700  bushels. 

Milk  (16,358  cans), 139,032  quarts. 

Oats  (fed  green  to  stock), 5  tons. 

Oat  fodder, 2  tons. 

Tomatoes, 221  bushels. 

Pork, 51,140  lbs. 


Statement  XXIX. 
Dietary. 


Sunday. 
Breakfast,  —  Rice  and  milk,  bread,  coffee  with  milk  and  sugar. 
Dinner,  —  Boiled  corned  shoulder  or  fresh  pork  or  clam  chowder,  baked 
potatoes,  gingerbread,  cheese,  tea. 

Monday. 
Breakfast, — Mush  and  milk,  bread,  coffee. 
Dinner.  —  Baked  beans,  pickles,  bread. 
Supper,  —  Corned  beef,  bread  and  butter,  cocoa. 

Tuesday. 
Breakfast. — Beef  hash,  bread,  coffee. 

Dinner,  —  Beef  roasted,  or  sausages,  or  mutton  stew,  potatoes,  bread. 
Supper,  —  Steamed  wheat  and  milk,  bread,  cocoa. 

Wednesday. 
Breakfast, — Rice  and  milk,  bread,  coffee. 
Dinner.  —  Beef  stew,  bread. 
Supper,  —  Corned  beef,  bread,  tea,  fruit. 

Thursday. 
Breakfast.  —  Beef  hash,  bread,  coffee. 
Dinner,  —  Baked  beans,  brown  bread,  white  bread. 
Supper,  —  Oat  meal,  milk,  bread,  cocoa. 
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Statement  XXIX.  —  Concluded. 
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Friday. 
Breakfast  —  Oat  meal,  milk,  bread,  coffee. 
Dinner.  —  Baked  fresh  fish,  mashed  potatoes,  graham  bread. 
Supper.  —  Fish  hash,  bread,  cocoa. 

Saturday. 
Breakfast.  —  Beef  hash,  bread,  coff'ee. 
Dinner.  —  Beef  soup,  vegetables,  bread. 
Supper.  —  Corned  beef,  bread,  butter,  fruit,  cocoa. 


Statement  XXX. 
Current  Expenditures, 


Salaries  and  wages, $69,007  43 

Provisions, 47,278  39 

Clothing,  boots  and  shoes, 10,194  98 

Fuel  and  lights ' 11,810  67 

Repairs  and  improvements, 7,418  56 

Dry  goods,  beds  and  bedding, 4,788  90 

Tools  and  utensils, 2,424  95 

Stationery  and  office  supplies,    .        .        .  •      .        .        .        .  1,245  68 

Water, 3,300  00 

Incidentals, 7,378  82 

Medical  supplies, 1,096  81 

Industrial  and  evening  schools, 9,485  77 

$175,430  86 


Statement  XXXI. 
Receipts. 


Chairmaking  department, 
Engraving  department, 
Printing  department,  . 
Shoemakiug  department, 
Tailoring  department. 
Real  estate  department^ 
Maintenance  department. 


$7,949  60 

266  00 

570  88 

13,977  58 

20,415  63 

4,900  25 

2,053  11 

$50,133  05 
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Statement  XXXII. 
Officers  of  the  Reformatory^  their  Positions  and  Salaries, 


NAMES. 


♦Gardiner  Tufts, 
Jotteph  F.  Scott, 
Charles  8.  Hart, 
William  J.  Batt, 
George  E.  Titcomb, 
Peter  H.  Bullock,     . 
Robert  W.  Browning, 
Walter  8.  Leland,    . 
George  V.  Ball, 
Frank  H.  Burrill,      . 
AmoaM.Elmes, 
B.  Frank  Howe, 
Benjamin  F.  Russell, 
John  Bordman, 
John  H.  Loring, 
Calvin  8.  Robinson, . 
Fred  W.  Gale,  . 
William  H.  Wood,   . 
Daniel  N.  Barrett,    . 
Kenneth  T.  McKenzie, 
Michael  Murray, 
tEdwin  A.  Head,     . 
James  A.  Grant, 
John  L.  Bruce, 
William  Chaplin,      . 
•Elbridge  C.  Cooke, 
George  W.  Young,  . 
Wayne  W  Blossom, 
Henry  H.  Qua,  . 
James  H.  Sweet, 
Forest  E.  Shapleigh, 
Herbert  L.  Greene,  . 
George  W.  Bourne, . 
Alberto  E.  Pay  son,  . 
Edgar  H.  Hatch, 
Daniel  A.  Lakin.      . 
Josiah  H.  Chase, 
Frank  L.  Garland,    . 
William  O.  Cad  well, 
tTruman  F.  Florest, 
Guy  W.  McAllister, 
Fredson  P.  Brooks,  . 
Elmer  E.  Shattnck,  . 
H.  Frank  Watson,    . 
John  D.  Wilson,       . 
George  F.  Knowles, 
George  W.  Shepardson, 
Herbert  A.  Slade,     . 
Charles  T.  Judge,     . 
6.  Thompson  Blood, 
Milo  B.  Stearns, 
Frank  W.  Gale, 
Alonzo  Joy, 
W.  Irving  Park, 
George  M.  Bowker, . 
Thomas  F.  Shaughnessy, 
John  V.  Chapman,    . 


Date  of 
Appointment 


Dec., 
Nov., 
Jan., 
May, 
Dec., 


1884, 
1885, 
1885, 
1885, 
1884, 


Feb.,    1885, 


March,  1885, 


June,  1885, 

July.  1885, 
March,  1886, 

June,  1887, 

May,  1888, 
March,  1889, 

Oct.,  1885, 

Jan.,  1886, 

Jan.,  1886, 

Dec,  1886, 

Jan.,  1887. 

Jan.,  1887, 

May,  1887, 


Sept., 

Jan., 

March, 

Oct., 

Oct., 

Jan., 

Jan., 

July, 


May, 

June, 
Sept., 


1887. 
1888, 
1888, 
1888, 
1890, 
1889, 
1889, 
1889, 


1890, 
1891, 
1891, 


Position. 


Superintendent, 

Deputy-Sapt., 

Clerk,      . 

Chaplain, 

Physician, 

Engineer, 

Turnkey, 


Watchman, 


Annual 
Salary. 


$3,600  00 
2,000  00 
2.000  00 
2,000  00 
1,000  00 
1,500  00 
1,200  00 
1,200  00 
1,200  00 
1,200  00 
1,200  00 
1,200  00 
1,200  00 
1,200  00 
1,200  00 
1,200  00 
1,200  00 
1,200  00 
1,200  00 
1,200  00 
1.200  00 
1,200  00 
1,200  00 
1,200  00 
1,200  00 
1,200  00 
1,200  00 
1,200  00 
1,200  00 
1,200  00 
1,200  00 
1,200  00 
1,200  00 
1,200  00 
1,200  00 
1,000  00 
1,000  00 
1,000  00 
1,000  00 
1,000  00 
1,000  00 
1,000  00 
1,000  00 
1,000  00 
1,000  00 
1,000  00 
1,000  00 
1,000  00 
1,000  00 
800  OOv 
800  00 
800  00 
800  00 
800  00 
800  00 
800  00 
800  00 


Total 
Payment. 


$3,500  00 

2.000  00 

2,000  GO 

2,000  00 

1,000  00 

1,500  00 

1,200  00 

1.000  00 

1,200  00 

1,200  00 

1,200  00 

1,200  00 

1,200  00 

1,200  00 

1,200  00 

1,200  00 

1,200  00 

1,200  00 

1,153  21 

1.160  75 

1,160  75 

960  76 

1,127  77 

1,133  33 

1,133  33 

930  00 

1,200  00 

1,114  44 

1,101  11 

1,065  55 

1,200  00 

1,200  00 

1,144  44 

1,200  00 

1,122  21 

1,000  00 

1,000  00 

1,000  00 

1,000  00 

83  33 

1,000  00 

1,000  00 

1,000  00 

1,000  00 

1,000  00 

936  67 

1,000  00 

1,000  00 

930  66 

800  00 

800  00 

800  00 

300  00 

800  00 

800  00 

211  11 

66  66 


*  Died. 


t  Retired. 
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Statement  XXXni. 
Massachusetts  ReformaJtory  Industries. 


Chairmaking  Department. 

OntatandlDg   ftccounta    Sept.   80, 

1890,      

Stock  on  hand  Sept.  30, 1890, 
Paid  for  materials, 

Paid  for  salaries 

To  balance, 

$3,706  03 
9,223*67 

Receipts  daring  the  year,     . 
Outotanding  accounts,  . 
Stock  on  hand  Sept.  30, 1891, 

$7,949  60 
4,980  10 

$12,929  70 

$12,929  70 

Engraving  Department 

Oatstanding  accounts   Sept.   30, 

1890 

Stock  on  hand  Sept.  30, 1890, 
Paid  for  materials, . 
Paid  for  tools  and  implements,     . 
Paid  for  salaries,    .... 
To  balance 

$62  13 
465  41 
114  33 
165  53 

40"89 

Receipto  daring  the  year,     . 
Oatstanding  accounts  Sept.  30, 
1891,     .        .        .       .        .       . 

Stock  on  hand  Sept.  30, 1891,       . 

$266  00 
582  29 

$848  29 

$848  29 

Printing  Department. 


Outstanding    accounts    Sept.  80, 

Receipts  during  the  year,     . 
Outstanding  accounts  Sept.  30, 

$570  88 

1890, 

$126  55 

Stock  on  hand  Sept.  30, 1890, 

175  01 

1891,     

86  10 

Paid  for  materials,         .        .       . 

344  11 

Stock  on  hand  Sept.  30, 1891,       . 

290  65 

Paid  for  tools  and  implements,    . 

104  49 

Paid  for  salariea,    .        .        .        . 

- 

To  balance, 

187  47 

• 

$947  63 

$947  63 

Shoemaking  Department, 


Outstanding    accounts    Sept.  30, 


Stock  on  hand  Sept.  30, 1890, 

Paid  for  materials, 

Paid  for  tools  and  implements. 

Paid  for  salaries,    . 

To  balance,     .... 


$2,030  62 

256  50 

74  7ft 

1,889  11 

7,745  60 

6,520  88 


$18,517  36 


Receipts  during  the  year,     . 
Outstanding  accounts  Sept.  30, 

1891,     

Stock  on  hand  Sept.  80, 1891, 


$13,977  68 

4,253  88 
285  90 


$18,517  36 


Tailoring  Department. 


Outstanding   accounts    Sept.  30, 

1890 

Stock  on  hand  Sept.  80, 1890, 

Paid  for  materials. 

Paid  for  tools  and  implements. 

Paid  for  salaries,    . 

To  balance 


$7,793  28 
3,572  60 

22,072  07 
103  73 
732  00 
949  76 

$35,223  43 

Receipts  during  the  year,     . 
Outstandiug  accounts,  Sept. 

1891,     

Stock  on  hand  Sept.  80, 1891, 


80, 


$20,415  68 

7,828  90 
6,978  90 


$36,223  43 
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PHYSICIAN'S  EEPORT. 


Concord,  Oct.  1,  1891. 
To  the  Commissioners  of  Prisons. 

I  herewith  present  the  seventh  annual  report  of  the  medical 
department  of  the  Massachusetts  Keformatory. 

Number  of  patients  admitted  to  the  hospital  during  the  year,       .  4,366 

Whole  number  of  days'  residence  in  the  hospital,  ....  2,779 
Average  residence  of  each  patient  in  the  hospital, .        .        .        .6  day  s-f- 

Largest  number  of  patients  in  the  hospital  December  21,  .  .  24 
Smallest  number  of  patients  in  the  hospital  May  21,  22,  27, 

Sept.  5, 1 

Number  of  patients  discharged  from  the  hospital,.        .        .        .  432 

Number  of  patients  discharged,  cured,  or  able  to  work,         .        .  421 

Number  of  patients  discharged  with  "  permit,"      ....  4 

Number  of  patients  transferred  to  lunatic  hospital,        .    *    .        .  2 

Number  of  patients  pardoned  by  the  governor,      ....  1 

Number  of  deaths  in  the  hospital, 5 

Number  applying  to  the  physician  for  treatment  outside  the 

hospital, 4,692 

Average  daily  application  for  treatment  oustside  the  hospital,      .  12j 

Number  applying  for  treatment  to  officer  at  dispensary,       .        .  3,668 

Average  daily  application  for  treatment  to  officer  at  dispensary,  .  10-f- 

Number  of  days'  labor  excused, 167 

Number  of  days  men  were  in  the  sick-room, 43 

Number  of  prescriptions  written  for  patients  in  the  hospital,        .  328 

Number  of  prescriptions  written  for  patients  outside  the  hospital,  1,717 

Number  of  prescriptions  renewed, 319 

Number  of  men  vaccinated, 653 

Thomas  Linskey,  a  consumptive,  was  pardoned  by  his  Excel- 
kncy  the  Governor  on  Nov.  17,  1890,  and  discharged. 

The  following-narned  men  were  discharged  from  the  hospital 
with  ticket  of  leave:  Frank  White,  Feb.  14,  1891;  John 
Qn\i\m,  Feb.  U,  1891;  William  A.  Ward,  April  16,  1891; 
Gcarge  Locke,  Sept.  3,  1«91. 
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In  consultation  with  Dr.  Hazelton,  examiner  in  lunacy,  rec- 
ommendation was  made  for  the  transfer  of  the  following-named 
men  to  a  lunatic  hospital :  Edwin  Stott,  April  20,  1891 ; 
Edward  J.  Keenan,  Aug.  19,  1891. 

Deaths. 

Francis  Matthews,  Oct.  18, 1890,  ....  Phthisis. 

Charles  Jones,  Oct.  31, 1890, Phthisis. 

Robert  Summers,  Jan.  28, 1891, Pneumonia. 

Thomas  Hardiman,  Feb.  6, 1891,         ....  Alcoholic  poisoning. 

Eugene  Powers,  Feb.  6, 1891, Alcoholic  poisoning. 

DISEASES   TREATED  IN  HOSPITAL. 


Medical, 
Alcoholism, 
Alcoholic  poisoning, 
Asthma,     . 
Bronchitis, 
Colic,         .        . 
Conjunctivitis,  . 
Diarrhoea, 
Dyspepsia, 
Eczema,    . 
Epilepsy,  . 
Febricula, 
Influenza  ("  La  Grippe  "), 
Insanity,    . 
Jaundice,  . 
Malingerers,     . 
Miscellaneous, . 
Mumps,     . 
Neuralgia, 
Nostalgia, 
Phthisis,    . 
Pneumonia, 
Pleurisy,   . 
Rheumatism,  inflammatory, 
Tonsillitis, 
Tape  worm. 


5 
5 
1 

10 
9 
4 
2 
3 
7 
1 
3 

68 
2 
1 
4 

25 
1 
2 
2 
9 
1 
1 

20 

129 

1 


Surgical, 
Abscess,    . 
Abscess,  tonsil, 
Amputation,  finger, , 
Ballauitis, 
Bruise, 
Burn, 
Bite,  . 
Bubo, 
Erysipelas, 
Fracture,  . 
Furuncle,  . 
(gonorrhoea. 
Hemorrhoids,    . 
Orchitis,    . 
Scald, 
Sprain, 

Stricture,  urethra. 
Syphilis,    . 
tflcer. 

Wound,  contused. 
Wound,  incised. 
Wound,  lacerated, 
Wound,  punctured. 


6 
6 
3 
3 
8 
1 
2 
1 
9 
1 
7 
4 
1 
2 
6 

21 
6 
2 
7 
2 
6 

12 
5 


DISEA.SES  TREATED   OUTSIDE  OF  HOSPITAL. 


MedicaL 
Asthma,     . 
Bronchitis,  acute. 
Conjunctivitis,  acute. 
Dyspepsia, 
Eczema,    . 
Influenza  ("  La  Grippe  ") 


1 

25 

2 

1 
7 
5 


Medical  —  Con. 
Jaundice,  .... 
Laryngitis, 
Neuralgia, 
Pediculosis,  pubis,    . 
Rheumatism,  inflammatory. 
Vaccinia,  .... 


1 
1 
2 

19 
3 

19 
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DISEASES  TREATED  OUTSIDE  OP  HOSPITAL  —  Concluded. 


Surgical. 
Abscess,    . 
Abscess,  alveolar, 
Abscess,  tonsil, 
Ballanitis, . 
Bite,  . 
Bruise, 
Bum, 

Foreign  body  in  eye 
Furuncle,  . 
Gonorrhoea, 


5 
6 
3 
1 
1 

12 
5 
1 

21 
2 


Surgical — Con, 


Hernia, 

Scald, 

Sprain, 

Ulcer, 

Wound,  contused. 

Wound,  incised. 

Wound,  lacerated. 

Wound,  punctured. 

Venereal  warts. 


2 
2 
6 

1 
7 

30 
16 


On  Feb.  4,  1891,  Thomas  Hardiman  obtained  and  concealed 
a  quantity  of  mythl  alcohol,  a  substance  used  for  mechanical 
purposes.  On  the  evening  of  the  following  day  he,  with 
four  of  his  companions,  proceeded  to  drink  of  this  poison. 
Finding  the  first  effects  to  be  exhilarating,  they  drank  to 
excess.  The  same  night  they  were  found  to  be  seriously  sick. 
Hardiman  died  the  next  morning,  after  being  convulsed  for 
several  hours,  and  Eugene  Powers  later  in  the  day.  The  other 
three  recovered.  An  autopsy  was  made  upon  the  body  of 
Hardiman,  and  the  heart,  lungs,  liver  and  kidneys  were  found 
to  be  congested.  The  brain  substance  was  found  to  be  deeply 
congested,  and  contained  extravasations.  The  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  stomach  was  found  to  be  deeply  injected. 

The  general  health  of  the  inmates  has  been  excellent. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

GEORGE  E.  TITCOMB, 

Physician, 
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CHAPLAm'S  REPOET. 


CoNOOBD,  October,  1891. 
To  Cob  Gardiner  Tutrs,  Superintendent  of  the  Massachusetts  Reformatory. 

The  chaplain  respectfully  submits  the  following  as  his  report 
for  the  current  year. 

The  reformatory  has  been  established  nearly  seven  years. 
During  this  period  the  institution  has  been  under  one  adminis- 
tration. Not  only  so,  but  it  may  be  said  also  to  have  been 
administered  upon  the  same  principles  during  all  this  time. 

Those  who  have  been  acquainted  with  the  reformatory  from 
its  early  days  would  doubtless  agree  in  the  testimony  that  from 
the  beginning  until  now  the  policy  by  which  it  has  been  shaped 
has  been  entirely  homogeneous.  While  there  have  been  new 
developments  of  policy  and  new  adaptations  suggested  by 
experience,  these  have  all  been  along  one  line,  which  must 
have  been  marked  out  with  much  distinctness  in  the  mind  of 
the  superintendent  from  the  start.  The  present  condition  of 
iihe  reformatory,  therefore,  is  not  the  result  of  merely  accidental 
influences,  or  of  spasmodic  or  temporary  endeavors,  but  rather 
of  the  steady  and  patient  adherence  to  principles  and  methods 
well  known,  with  which  the  institution  has  been  fully  and  quite 
publicly  identified. 

It  may  be  an  inquiry  of  some  general  interest,  therefore,  as 
well  as  one  of  special  concern  to  us  here,  if  we  ask  how  far 
the  experience  of  the  reformatory  harmonizes  with  maxims 
of  prison  administration  that  have  been  adopted  by  eminent 
experts,  or  have  been  approved  by  large  assemblies  of  distin- 
guished penologists.     Here  are  some  such. 

1.  A  Fundamental  Principle.  —  ''Keep  them  (prisoners) 
hospitable  to  the  truth,  and  then  pour  into  them  and  onto  them 
and  over  them  and  through  them  all  the  light  and  knowledge 
and  truth  that  you  can  possibly  get."     (National  Prison  Asso- 
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ciation,  Nashville,  1889,  p.  37,  Col.  Gardiner  Tufts.)  On  this 
principle  the  reformatory  has  been  administered.  There  is  no 
sign  of  failure  visible  to  us  here  up  to  this  time.  There  is  no 
fear  abroad  here  among  the  officers,  that  I  know  of,  lest  the 
order  to  **  keep  the  men  sweet  and  pour  in  the  light"  may  lead 
us  astray,  or  lest  because  of  it  we  may  be  coming  near  to  dan- 
gerous rocks  that  mean  destruction.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
general  feeling  in  and  about  the  institution,  as  far  as  I  know,  is 
rather  one  of  great  confidence  ;  it  is  rather  that  the  reformatory 
is  like  a  ship  that  is  well  built  and  staunch.  This  ship  is  liable, 
like  all  ships  at  sea,  to  gales  and  adverse  winds,  but  sh^  is  on 
her  true  course ;  the  headlands  show  up  on  the  right  quarter 
by  day,  and  the  lights  by  night ;  the  ship  is  behaving  well,  and 
has  nothing  to  fear. 

2.  The  True  Aim.  —  ''Our  theory  about  that  is  that  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  at  last  contains  the  whole  story."  (Na- 
tional Prison  Association,  1890,  p.  10,  ex-President  Hayes.) 
«« But,  while  punishment  should  be  certain  and  quick,  I  affirm 
a  truism  when  I  say  that  all  prison  discipline  should  be  re- 
formatory in  its  aim."  (National  Prison  Association,  1889, 
p.  28,  Rev.  O.  P.  Fitzgerald,  D.D.)  The  true  course  of  good 
people  toward  bad  people  is  first  of  all  to  reclaim  them.  **  If 
any  do  err  from  the  truth,  ye  that  are  spiritual  restore  such  a 
one  in  the  spirit  of  meekness."  The  first  duty  of  the  commu- 
nity towards  the  law-breaker  is  to  seek  by  all  proper  methods 
to  make  him  a  better  man.  This  has  been  taught  in  prison 
congresses  from  a  penological  point  of  view,  as  well  as  by  the 
churches  from  a  religious  standpoint.  There  is  no  protection 
for  society  against  the  law-breaker  so  sure  as  his  reformation, 
and  none  as  economical  if  he  can  be  reached  by  ordinary 
agencies.  "The  protection  of  society  can  be  most  effectually 
secured  by  the  reformation  of  the  criminal."  *' All  prisons 
should  be  reformatories." 

The  experience  of  this  reformatory  constantly,  and  during 
the  last  year  fully  as  much  as  any  other,  tends  to  justify  this 
sentiment.  We  have  not  persuaded  all  of  our  prisoners  to  a 
new  life.  Some  of  them  have  gone  out  and  repeated  their 
former  misconduct.  But  we  have  not  seen  any  purely  punitive 
prisons  accomplish  such  results  as  bring  our  methods  into  dis- 
repute.    On  the  contrary,  our  study  of  prisoners  while  here, 
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and  such  watch  of  them  after  their  release  as  has  been  practica- 
ble, have  confirmed  and  emphasized  the  testimony  of  the  in- 
ward witness  that  the  great  Teacher's  way  of  dealing  with 
offenders  is  the  true  way. 

3.  Success  in  Our  Work  is  to  be  Expected.  —  **  *  You  can't 
reform  a  criminal.'  Every  one  before  me  who  has  ever  made 
the  effort  to  help  these  fallen  brothers  up  to  a  better  life  knows 
that  that  assertion  is  false.  .  .  .  '  Once  a  criminal,  always 
a  criminal,'  is  proven  to  be  false  in  every-day  life  in  every 
community  in  every  civilized  land."  (Mr.  T.  J.  Charlton, 
National  Prison  Association,  1890,  p.  298.)  The  average 
prisoner  responds  to  Christian  treatment.  He  is  not  a  man 
upon  whom  such  treatment  as  is  given  him  in  this  institution 
is  lost.  If  there  be  sometimes  a  prisoner  who  is  a  '*beat" 
from  first  to  last,  always  greedy  for  privileges,  hypocritically 
pretending  to  be  grateful  for  privileges  only  in  order  to  get 
more,  and  sneering  at  those  who  give  them  in  the  very  moment 
of  taking  them,  that  man  is  not  the  average  prisoner  as  we  find 
him.  The  prisoner  as  we  find  him  is  not  a  ««  villain,"  he  is  not 
a  "hardened  criminal,"  he  is  not  destitute  of  ordinary  human 
feeling.  He  is  a  youth  to  whom,  the  more  we  know  of  him, 
the  less  we  are  inclined  to  apply  certain  names.  We  speak 
of  these  men  as  sinners,  —  sinners  against  God  and  against 
society  and  against  themselves.  We  i^peak  of  them  of  course: 
as  prisoners.  But  "  convict"  and  *'  criminal "  are  words  rarely 
heard  here ;  not  because  these  men  have  not  been  convicted  or 
are  not  guilty  of  criminal  offences,  but  because  such  terms  seem 
to  us  appropriate  epithets  for  a  class  of  men  which  our  average 
man  has  not  yet  entered.  The  average  prisoner  as  we  find 
him  is  such  a  young  man  as  is  constantly  met  with  in  religious 
work  outside.  Our  superintendent  as  a  practical  penologist  is 
responsible  for  the  statement  that  a  large  number, of  these  men 
might  be  dealt  with  much  better  without  the  intervention  of 
any  prison.  But,  at  all  events,  this  prisoner  responds  to  moral 
influence. 

A  brief  sketch  of  formal  religious  work  which  has  been  done 
here  during  the  past  year  is  as  follows  :  — 

1.  Two  regular  preaching  services  on  Sabbath  mornings, — 
one  Catholic,  at  halt-past  eight j^  and  the  other  undenominational, 
at  half-past  ten. 
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2.  On  Sabbath  afternoons  there  is  a  first-grade  meeting,  so 
called.  This,  although  not  technically  a  religious  service,  is 
generally  sustained  by  a  minister,  and  is  uniformly  earnest  and 
stimulating. 

3.  Sabbath-school  services  in  different  rooms,  a  part  Cath- 
olic, every  Sabbath  morning. 

4.  Social  meetings,  temperance  and  religious,  every  Sab- 
bath evening  in  different  lecture  rooms. 

5.  A  prayer-meeting  on  Saturday  afternoons  in  yard  time. 

6.  A  meeting  every  Friday  evening  of  leading  workers  in 
the  Bible  class,  to  go  over  the  Union  series  of  Bible  lessons. 

7.  Some  other  meeting  of  a  serious  character  nearly  every 
evening  in  the  week. 

In  proof  that  all  this  is  fairly  appreciated  by  prisoners,  I  urge 
that  it  has  been  sustained  for  several  years,  and  continues  to  be 
sustained.  Although  I  do  not  often  attend  the  Catholic  ser- 
vice,.which  is  conducted  by  the  Rev.  Father  Crowe,  I  am  con- 
fident that  those  who  do  attend  (and  this  is  a  voluntary  service) 
enjoy  it  much  as  they  do  similar  services  at  home.  I  cannot 
bear  testimony  so  easily  regarding  the  other  preaching  service ; 
but  I  may  say  with  confidence  that,  owing  to  the  presence  and 
interest  of  the  superintendent  and  officers  in  it,  and  to  the  aid 
of  a  go<*d  choir  of  prisoners,  and  to  the  attendance  of  an 
important  and  helpful  element  of  outside  families,  and  espe- 
cially to  the  participation  in  it  of  a  large  number  of  most  excel- 
lent pastors  of  all  denominations  around  us,  and  above  all  to 
divine  favor,  this  service  has  never  dropped  down  to  the  level 
of  anything  perfunctory.  Those  who  sustain  it  do  so  with 
great  interest  to  themselves.  Decidedly  thej'^  do  not  speak 
under  any  prevailing  sense  of  depression  that  hinders  them, 
but  rather  filled  with  hope  that  inspires  them. 

The  first-grade  meetings  on  Sabbath  afternoons  are  certainly 
prized  very  highly.  To  go  to  them  is  regarded  as  an  honor 
and  a  privilege.  Men  try  to  get  into  the  first  grade  because 
they  want  to  attend  these  meetings,  and  because  they  want  to 
hear  and  enjoy  what  is  there  said. 

The  Bible  class  is  conducted  by  George  A.  Sanderson,  Esq., 

of  Boston.     Mr.  Sanderson  has  performed  this  duty  with  great 

atience  and  fidelity  for  more  than  two  years.     He  comes  over 

om  his  home  in  Littleton  every  Sabbath  morning  for  this  pur- 
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pose,  and  loses  by  so  doing  the  morning  worship  in  his  own 
church.  His  work  also  involves  a  meeting  with  a  part  of  the 
class  every  Friday  evening,  and  also  of  late  the  preparation  of 
a  lesson  paper  of  four  pages,  which  is  printed  in  the  reforma- 
tory printing  oflSce  for  distribution  through  the  class. 

The  Sabbath  evening  services  are  directed  and  sustained  by 
the  prisoners  themselves  chiefly.  These  meetings  are  usually 
more  than  two  hours  in  length.  They  are  reported  weekly  in 
**Our  Paper."  They  have  been  greatly  indebted  to  the 
superintendent  for  his  constant  watchfulness  over  them  and  his 
deep  personal  interest  in  them,  manifested  in  such  ways  as 
none  who  have  attended  them  will  forget.  And  I  am  sure  that 
his  testimony  will  be  that  they  have  been  characterized  by  a 
good  degree  of  moral  earnestness  and  power. 

The  Saturday  afternoon  meeting  is  held  in  the  time  assigned 
to  the  men  for  their  freedom  in  the  yard.  Those  who  come  to 
it  do  so  voluntarily,  and  they  use  for  this  service  free  time 
which  is  of  importance  to  them.  This  meeting  is  not  large, 
but  it  has  been  sustained  all  these  years,  and  it  celebrated  the 
past  summer  very  impressively  the  sixth  anniversary  of  its 
foundation. 

Of  course  we  understand  that  the  motives  of  the  men  are 
mixed  in  attending  and  supporting  as  they  do  all  these  good 
things.  But  are  men's  motives  in  the  outside  world  never 
mixed?  These  men  would  not  go  to  all  these  meetings  in  such 
numbers  if  they  were  outside  and  free.  But  my  plea  is  that, 
after  proper  allowance  is  made  for  the  peculiar  conditions  of 
our  work,  the  support  of  all  these  agencies  by  the  prisoners 
proves  that  they  have  some  fair  measure  of  appreciation  of 
them. 

We  do  not  wish  to  make  close  comparison  .between  those 
inside  of  prisons  and  goqd  people  outside.  Assume  that  it 
would  be  greatly  to  the  disadvantage  of  prisoners.  Yet  the 
prisoner  is  the  same  being  as  the  non-prisoner.  He  needs  the 
same  advantages  and  the  same  care,  and  when -he  gets  them  he 
responds  in  a  similar  way. 

We  are  often  disappointed  by  the  non-perseverance  of  our 
men  in  good  things.  We  think  they  are  on  the  rock,  but  they 
fall  away.  But  the  most  remarkable  case  of  such  a  disappoint- 
ment that  I  have  known  since  my  last  annual  report  was  not 
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that  of  a  prisoner,  bat  of  a  friend  who  never  was  a  prisoner. 
That  we  have  religious  conversions  here  I  have  no  doubt  what- 
ever. I  see  men  making  a  confession  of  a  change  of  purpose, 
and  living  agreeably  thereto.  A  large  multitude  of  men  are  in 
the  outside  world  to-day,  as  I  cannot  doubt,  giving,  up  to  this 
time,  and  many  of  them  under  the  gravest  difficulties  and 
temptations,  reasonable  evidence  of  a  change  of  life.  In  all 
these  years  we  have  never  lacked  for  some  men  who  could 
fairly  be  called  positive,  active,  religious  men.  Intelligent 
Christian  men,  who  have  come  here  in  large  numbers  to  speak 
and  to  preach,  have  testified  to  the  genuineness  of  the  work  as 
they  saw  it.  They  do  not  see  us  thoroughly,  perhaps,  Imt  they 
see  so  much  of  us  that  their  opinion  is  significant,  and  they 
believe  that  these  men  respond  very  creditably  to  religious 
eflTorts  and  influence.  The  general  sentiment  of  the  prisoners 
themselves  deserves  to  be  noticed.  Before  they  go  out  from 
us,  and  after  they  are  gone,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  they 
value  the  moral  agencies  as  a  whole  that  are  used  in  their 
behalf.  Their  correspondence  is  significant  of  this  fact,  and 
the  interest  with  which  numbers  of  them  anticipate  coming 
back  for  an  evening  to  attend  these  meetings  confirms  it.  They 
see  what  is  done  for  them,  and  they  respect  it. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  friends  from  abroad  who  have  min- 
istered to  us  during  the  year  in  things  intellectual  and  spiritual 
by  their  spoken  words.  Most  of  them  have  made  a  single  visit 
here,  a  few  have  come  to  us  repeatedly.  To  all  of  them  we  are 
under  great  obligation. 

Rev.  G.  H.  Gutteraen,  Auburndale;  Prof.  E.  K.  Hood,  Lynn; 
Rev.  Theo.  D.  Clarke,  Brooklyn ;  Rev.  J.  F.  Lovering,  D.D. ;  Rev. 
E.  H.  Byington,  D.D.,  Boston;  Mrs.  Campbell,  Maplewood;  H.  W. 
Tewksbury,  Esq.,  Vermont;  Rev.  Mr.  Meredith,  Lexington;  Rev. 
Mr.  Dawson,  Kentucky ;  Rev.  E.  Smith,  Bedford  ;  Rev.  R.  H.  Carey ; 
Rev.  E.  J.  Haynes,  D.D.,  Boston ;  Rev.  F.  B.  Allen,  Boston ;  Rev. 
R.  A.  Woods,  Andover;  Hon.  Will  Cumback,  Indiana;  L.  E. 
Dudley,  Esq.,  Boston;  Rev.  W.  I.  Haven,  Boston;  Rev.  G.  W. 
Ward,  Maiden ;  Mrs.  Southwick,  Boston ;  Rev.  B.  R.  Bulkeley,  Con- 
cord ;  Hon.  J.  W.  Patterson,  Manchester,  N.  H. ;  Rev.  T.  Mural, 
Japan;  Rev.  M.  J.  Savage,  Boston;  Rev.  J.  W.  Hamilton,  D.D., 
Boston ;  Rev  G.  W.  Mansfield,  D.D. ;  Mr.  J.  H.  Meyers,  Newfane, 
Vt. ;  Rev.  J.  K.  Applebee,  Marblehead ;  Rev.  C.  A.  Staples,  Lex- 
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ington ;  Rev.  D.  K.  Brewer,  Boston ;  Captain  J.  Gr.  B.  Adams,  Bos- 
ton ;  Rev.  G.  F.  Piper,  Bedford ;  Rev.  E.  A.  Winship,  Boston ;  Rev. 
A.  W.  Jackson,  Concord;  Rev.  W.  E.  Merriman,  D.D.,  Boston; 
Rev.  W.  S.  Alexander,  D.D.,  Cambridge;  Rev.  L.  P.  Blackford, 
Waltham  ;  Rev.  E.  S.  Hume  ;  Rev.  Gr.  A.  Tewksbury,  Concord  ;  Rev. 
W.  H.  Stewart,  U.  S.  N.,  Swampscott ;  Rev.  A.  T.  Bowser,  Newton  ; 
Rev.  C.  B.  Rice,  Danvers ;  Mrs.  Jnlia  Ward  Howe,  Boston ;  Rev. 
John  Snyder,  St.  Louis ;  Rev.  C.  G.  Ames,  Boston ;  Rev.  A.  D. 
Mayo,  Boston ;  Rev.  S.  J.  Barrows,  Boston ;  Rev.  Chaplain  Barnes, 
Charlestown;  A.  A.  Wheelock,  Esq.,  Boston;  Rev.  E.  G.  Porter, 
Lexington;  Rev.  H.  D.  Ward,  Newton  Highlands;  Rev.  A.  P. 
Putnam,  D.D.,  Concord;  Rev.  J.  F.  Button,  Concord. 

In  this  very  rapid  survey  of  religious  work  I  have  not  spoken 
of  the  societies  that  meet  on  week  days,  —  the  Young  Men's 
Catholic  Debating  and  Literary  Society,  and  the  Saturday  Sci- 
entific and  Literary  Club.  The  published  reports  of  their 
meetings,  however,  would  impress  even  a  stranger  who  might 
glance  at  them  with  the  large  amount  of  good  work  they  have 
done  and  the  rare  ability  which  has  often  been  brought  to  their 
service  by  prisoners.  I  have  not  spoken  of  the  Chautauqua 
class,  with  its  large  membership,  and  exceeding  the  C.  L.  S.  C. 
schedule,  in  that  they  meet  weekly  for  twelve  months  in  the 
year.  I  have  not  spoken  particularly  of  our  excellent  course  of 
lyceum  lectures  last  winter.  I  have  not  spoken  of  the  schools, 
—  either  the  evening  schools,  which  have  so  long  done  noble 
work  here,  or  of  the  trades  schools,  which  already  by  some  of 
their  marvellous  results  begin  to  reveal  their  boundless  capacity 
for  good.  I  have  not  spoken  of  the  very  wide  influence  of  our 
excellent  library,  with  its  large  circulation.  I  have  not  spoken 
of  >*  Our  Paper,"  although,  doing  so  little  in  it  myself,  I  may- 
be allowed  to  say  that  I  never  see  it  without  pride  and  hope. 
All  these  and  other  kindred  influences  here,  however  they  be 
classed,  are  so  potent  for  good,  so  positively  and  steadily  up- 
lifting, that  they  must  be  regarded  as  a  moral  power  of  inesti- 
mable value.  When  I  consider  all  this  work,  the  amount  of  it, 
the  character  of  it,  I  cannot  have  one  lingering  doubt  that  great 
good  is  being  done.  I  have  the  utmost  confidence  and  cer- 
tainty that  minds  are  being  enlightened  by  it,  hearts  are  being 
moved  by  it,  souls  are  being  quickened  by  it,  and  lives  are 
being  cheered,  and  changed,  and  rescued,  and  ennobled  by  it. 
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4.  Success  not  Disproved  by  Many  Apparent  Failures.  — 
''The  Congress"  (iDternational,  Stockholm,  1878)  **is  of 
the  opinion  that  the  most  effectual  means  of  combating  relapses 
are :  a  reformatory  discipline,  conditional  liberation,  and  a  less 
frequent  use  of  short  punishments  for  habitual  criminals." 
(National  Prison  Association,  1889,  p.  186.) 

'*  My  proposition  is  that,  if  you  have  induced  a  man  to  think 
of  better  things,  even  for  a  short  time,  so  that  for  the  time  he 
is  better,  his  purposes  are  ennobled,  his  heart  is  opened,  his 
intellect  is  quickened,  his  mind  is  broadened,  his  aspirations 
are  more  in  the  line  of  purity  and  nobleness,  that  work  never 
will  be  wasted.  He  may  come  again  into  prison,  but  the  work 
is  not  thrown  away.  If  you  see  a  man  suffering  from  a  disease 
of  the  soul,  — the  worst  disease  of  all,  — and  you  can  turn  his 
mind  into  better  channels,  so  that  his  disease  and  suffering  are 
relieved,  even  though  it  be  only  temporary  relief,  your  labor 
will  not  be  wasted,  even  though  it  fails  to  guarantee  him 
against  any  possible  relapse  into  crime.  As  well  might  a  phy- 
sician consider  his  services  wasted,  because  his  patient  may 
again,  under  like  circumstances,  contract  the  same  disease." 
(Prof.  C.  A.  Collin,  National  Prison  Association,  1888,  p. 
145.) 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  any  wisdom  or  fidelity  in  prison 
administration  can  entirely  eliminate  the  element  of  recidivists. 
It  has  been  estimated  here  that  probably  fifteen  or  more  per 
cent,  released  from  the  reformatory  get  back  into  this  or  some 
other  prison  again.  Of  course  it  is  impossible  to  give  this 
fraction  accurately,  because  we  can  never  know  exactly  how 
many  under  new  names,  or  in  some  other  State,  suffer  another 
arrest.  Our  experience,  however,  plainly  shows  that  great 
injustice  ia  done  to  reformatory  work,  unless  the  fact  is  recog- 
nized that  the  return  of  many  prisoners  is  not  vitally  due  to 
any  lack  in  the  prisoner's  previous  treatment  in  the  prison.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  we  have  a  large  element  of  men 
who  are  ungifted,  rather  than  vicious  by  choice.;  men  who  are 
dependent  because  of  reasons  that  are  irremediable,  but  reasons 
that  appeal  to  common  humanity.  I  questioned  an  officer  once 
about  the  men  in  his  shop  in  a  way  that  brought  out  a  reply 
like  this.  The  officer  would  not  have  spoken  so  forcibly  if  he 
had  expected  to  be  quoted.     I  retain  for  my  present  purpose 
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the  forcibleness  of  bis  style,  because  it  better  emphasizes  the 
simple  facts,  ^e  said:  ''I  have  a  queer  set.  I  have  three 
fits,  two  consumptives,  two  with  one  leg,  three  on  crutches, 
two  one-armed  men,  and  I  do  not  know  how  many  simples." 
This  officer's  shop  had  a  large  percentage  of  inefficients,  partly 
because  the  officer  was  a  very  humane  and  patient  man,  and 
the  nature  of  the  work  in  his  shop  was  such  that  this  class 
interfered  less  with  the  discipline  there  than  in  some  other 
shops.  But  the  element  of  those  not  well  born,  and  those  who 
are  naturally  incapable  of  good  work  and  are  partly  helpless,  is 
very  large  in  prison.  Such  men  cannot  be  kept  out  of  institu- 
tions of  some  sort,  unless  Christian  charity  is  moved  as  it 
never  has  been  yet. 

There  was,  for  instance,  in  this  very  shop  I  have  referred 
to,  a  young  man  whose  name  I  ought  not  to  put  in  writing, 
although  I  might  give  it  in  private.  He  has  been  here  twice. 
As  far  as  I  have  ever  seen,  he  was  a  harmless,  well-meaning 
young  man.  In  stature  he  was  under  size.  In  appearance  he 
was  not  otherwise  than  agreeable.  His  record  here  has  always 
been  good ;  he  enjoyed  going  to  the  meetings,  he  always 
sought  out  a  front  seat ;  he  was  always  orderly  and  attentive ; 
he  was  always  in  the  first  grade,  after  he  had  been  here  long 
enough  to  attain  that  honor.  But  he  cannot  go  out  into  the 
world  unaided,  and  make  his  way  alone  and  take  care  of  him- 
self. It  would  be  exceedingly  cruel  to  demand  that  of  him. 
The  reason  of  this  is  not  the  failure  of  the  reformatory.  He 
can  no  more  work  with  other  men  and  do  the  same  that  they 
do,  than  a  one-legged  man  can  walk  in  the  line  with  men  that 
have  two  legs.  He  was  not  born  right.  Such  as  he  will  come 
back  here  twice  or  three  times  or  ten  times,  or  to  some  other 
institution  ;  and  they  are  liable  to  come  as  long  as  they  live. 

If  such  a  man  as lacks  for  true  friends,  as  sometimes 

he  does,  and  eats  anything,  he  is  likely  some  time  to  eat  that 
which  he  ought  not  to.  If  he  wears  anything,  he  will  probably 
at  some  time  wear  what  he  ought  not  to.  If  he  has  any  of  the 
comforts  of  life,  he  will  be  likely  to  get  some  of  them  in  an 
irregular  way.  One  way  to  dispose  of  him  is  to  call  him 
''idle  and  disorderly,"  or  a  *'  vagrant."  The  reformatory  can- 
not make  such  persons  independent  of  charitable  judgment  and 
charitable  care.     They  ought  to  be  provided  for  in  some  better 
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place  and  in  a  better  way.  But,  if  they  are  not  so  cared  for, 
the  reformatory  is  to  be  praised  if  it  gives  them  what,  rela- 
tively, is  a  good  home,  and  some  comfort,  and  many  pleasant 
memories  to  carry  with  them  elsewhere. 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that  the  element  of  ''  second- 
timers  "  might  be  reduced  by  detaining  prisoners  here  longer 
the  first  time.  Many  of  these  men  with  a  perfect  record  go 
out  in  eight  months.  Few  of  that  class  stay  much  over  ten 
months.  Many  of  these  men  prove  to  be  imperfectly  pre- 
pared for  free  life,  who,  perhaps,  would  have  done  better  if 
they  had  been  trained  longer.  But  the  diflBiculty  of  testing 
the  reformt'd  condition  of  a  priscmer  while  he  is  a  prisoner, 
whether  of  short  standing  or  long  standing,  is  extreme.  Is 
any  sure  test  possible  unless  we  can  look  into  the  heart  and 
judge  of  motives?  A  man  does  well  here,  to  all  appearance. 
His  real  disposition,  however,  may  be  unchanged,  and  we  may 
have  no  way  of  knowing  it.  Or  he  may  feel  certain  that  he 
will  do  well,  and  yet  find  the  diflSculties  and  temptations  of  life 
greater  than  he  anticipated.  In  either  case  he  goes  out  and  is 
tested  by  experience.  If  he  fails,  he  comes  back  without  a 
new  trial  or  any  expense  to  the  State  simply  by  revocation 
of  his  permit.  The  reputation  of  the  reformatory  for  success- 
ful work  is  somewhat  injured.  But  is  the  reputation  of  the 
reformatory  the  first  thing  to  be  considered?  May  it  not  be 
better  to  send  men  out  after  a  season  of  training,  and  see  what 
they  will  do,  and  let  them  see,  and  then  recall  them  for  further 
discipline  if  they  fail,  than  to  keep  them  longer  at  first,  and 
after  a  large  part  of  them,  as  the  facts  prove,  are  ready  for 
freedom?  In  other  words,  may  not  the  harm  of  keeping  a 
large  number  in  prison  after  they  are  ready  for  freedom  be 
greater  than  the  harm  of  calling  back  a  less  number  who  are 
found  to  need  further  discipline?  The  former  course  might 
enhance  the  reputation  of  the  reformatory  for  a  small  number 
of  returned  men.  But  that  fact  alone  is  not  conclusive  of  the 
main  question. 

5.  Among  Obstacles  UFarcotics  is  One.  —  "As  to  tobacco, 
I  have  been  on  both  sides  of  the  question.  I  have  abandoned 
the  use  of  it  in  prison.  I  esteem  it  unsanitary  and  an  unjusti- 
fiable expense,  —  a  luxury  that  the  pui»lic  should  not  pay  for. 
I  get  a  great   deal   better  school  results  —  fifteen  per  cent. 
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better  —  without  it.  A  man  goes  into  his  cell  and  takes  a 
chew,  and  he  spends  his  time  on  that  chew.  If  he  goes  into 
his  cell  and  has  nothing  to  chew,  and  has  been  accustomed  to 
it,  he  feels  a  little  unrest,  and  will  usually  get  up  and  take  his 
book  and  go  at  his  studies.  The  disuse  of  tobacco  is  not  only 
an  aid  to  discipline,  but  its  use  is  a  hindrance  to  discipline. 
It  is  an  irritant  instead  of  a  solace.  Dr.  McDonald,  at  the 
Auburn  Insane  Asylum,  had  his  attention  called  to  this  sub- 
ject, and  he  gave  it  as  his  former  opinion  that  it  was  a  mistake 
to  deprive  patients  of  tobacco ;  but  he  told  me,  after  a  year's 
experience  without  it,  that  the  change  in  the  whole  population 
of  his  asylum  was  marvellous;  that  the  change  was  for  the 
better;  that  he  was  able  to  almost  entirely  dispense  with 
physical  restraints.  Do  not  let  us  put  tobacco  in."  (Gen, 
Z.  R.  Brockway,  National  Prison  Association,  1890,  p.  202.) 

A  very  large  part  of  our  prisoners  used  tobacco,  either  for 
smoking  or  for  chewing,  or  both,  before  coming  here.  Of  a 
large  number  in  consecutive  order  who  were  questioned  by  me, 
over  seventy-five  per  cent,  had  used  tobacco  in  various  forms 
before  their  present  arrest.  Nearly  this  proportion  holds  good 
among  even  the  youngest  who  come  to  us.  Tobacco  has  been 
forbidden  for  several  years  in  the  reformatory  by  public  order 
of  the  superintendent;  nevertheless,  there  has  always  been 
some  of  it  smuggled  in.  This  has  made  special  moral  effort 
proper,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  to  support  the  prohibition.  We 
have  had  for  several  years  an  organized  movement  among  the 
prisoners  to  oppose  the  ordinary  use  of  tobacco.  I  do  not 
think  that  the  work  has  been  lost,  althc^ugh  we  have  accom- 
plished less  than  we  desired.  Some  of  the  youth  who  come 
here  have  never  used  tobacco.  We  at  least  do  something  to 
fortify  them  against  the  danger  of  their  learning  to  use  it  while 
here.  We  at  least  have  borne  some  testimony  to  the  disgrace 
that  would  fall  upon  a  public  institution  for  reforming  offend- 
ers, if  in  that  very  institution  those  offenders  should  be  tempted 
to  adopt  a  filthy  habit  without  an  earnest  protest.  I  think  we 
have  nlso  done  much  more  than  that. 

It  has  been  urged  that  the  forbidding  of  tobacco  has  made 
more  crookedness  than  any  other  one  thing.  But  I  re- 
spectfully differ  from  this  judgment.  I  do  not  believe  that 
we  have  more  lying  or  more  deception  than  prisons  that  deal 
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out  tobacco  freely.  I  believe  we  have  less.  That  there  are 
often  prisoners  here  who  for  various  reasons  think  the  prohibi- 
tion of  tobacco  is  unnecessary,  and  who  do  not  really  respect 
the  rule  about  it,  is  no  doubt  true.  That  there  are  many 
prisoners  who  could  be  induced  to  behave,  or  even  to  work, 
by  the  offer  of  a  chew  of  tobacco,  more  easily  than  in  alniost  any 
other  way,  may  also  be  true.  But,  as  it  seems  to  me,  to  descend 
to  the  use  of  such  an  incentive  would  degrade  both  the  oflScer 
that  offered  it  and  the  man  that  accepted  it.  I  must  think  the 
testimony  of  our  superintendent  of  great  importance  that  the 
prohibition  of  tobacco  has  made  the  whole  institution  cleaner ; 
and  also  the  testimony  of  our  surgeon  that  it  has  promoted  the 
health  of  the  prisoners. 

I  also  believe  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  a  dipso- 
maniac who  uses  tobacco  to  be  persuaded  while  here  voluntarily 
to  give  it  up.  I  have  especially  urged  this  course  upon  such 
men.  The  tobacco  habit  whets  the  liquor  appetite.  The  fav- 
orite places  where  a  free  man  goes  to  purchase  tobacco  and 
cigars  are  very  apt  to  be  places  where  liquor  is  sold.  The  com- 
pany that  smoking  habits  lead  one  to  cultivate  are  more  apt 
to  be  drinking  men  than  total-abstinence  men.  While  the  dip- 
somaniac is  here  he  cannot  get  strong  drink.  He  is  not,  there- 
fore, strengthening  his  will  power  by  voluntarily  refraining 
from  it.  This  is  not  equally  true  of  tobacco,  because  there  is 
some  of  that  here  all  the  time.  By  using  tobacco  here  when- 
ever it  comes  within  his  reach  he  keeps  as  near  to  sensual 
habits  as  he  can,  and  he  is  not  therefore  in  the  best  condition 
to  resist  such  habits  jvhen  he  goes  out.  By  using  tobacco  here 
he  keeps  himself  on  the  saloon  side  of  the  prison  enclosure,  so 
to  speak,  instead  of  on  the  opposite  side ;  and  the  moment  our 
walls  cease  to  hinder  him  he  can  run  directly  and  quickly  to 
his  old  haunts.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  dipsomaniac  who 
uses  tobacco  can  be  persuaded  to  give  it  up  voluntarily,  and 
on  principle,  that  very  discipline  of  himself  greatly  strengthens 
his  will  power.  One  trouble  with  dipsomaniacs  in  institutions 
is,  that,  while  they  only  abstain  from  sensual  indulgence  that 
they  are  compelled  to  abstain  from,  they  gain  almost  no  will 
power.  But  this  is  not  the  fact  with  such  a  man  as  we  now 
speak  of.  This  voluntary  abstinence  from  tobacco  is  a  gym- 
nastic training,  so  to  speak,  which  has  great  gymnastic  value 
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in  the  development  of  a  vital  power.  He  at  the  same  time 
cultivates  his  self-respect  and  stimulates  his  spiritual  experi- 
ence, so  that  when  he  goes  out  from  the  prison  he  has  not 
simply  recuperated  by  resting  from  evil,  but  he  has  made  an 
important  gain  besides,  by  a  very  positive  development  of  the 
will  power.  And  he  is  far  better  qualified  to  contend  with  the 
awful  liquor  habit  than  if  he  had  made  no  such  successful  strug- 
gle previously,  and  in  the  matter  of  narcotics  at  least  had  still 
kept  himself  in  the  sensual  region  of  an  intemperate  life.  I 
cannot  overstate  my  own  conviction  of  the  importance  of  these 
facts.  The  struggle  of  an  inebriate  when  he  leaves  us  is  often 
of  the  most  thrilling  and  awful  kind.  To  say  that  it  is  a  strug- 
gle for  life  hardly  tells  the  truth.*  It  is  a  struggle  for  what  is 
more  than  life.  The  presence  or  absence  of  even  a  very  small 
advantage  may  turn  the  scale. 

Mr.  Bunting,  of  the  Home  for  Inebriates  in  New  York,  said 
some  time  ago  that,  of  the  many  hundreds  of  former  drunkards 
who  had  gone  out  from  that  institution  fortified  by  a  religious 
experience  while  there,  not  one,  so  far  as  he  knew,  who  faith- 
fully gave  up  the  tobacco  habit,  had  gone  back  to  his  cups. 
My  own  recollection  of  the  inebriates  who  have  gone  out  from 
here  with  high  hopes,  precious  men,  and  yet  have  failed  and 
fallen  afterward,  corresponds  entirely,  as  far  as  it  goes,  with 
this  testimony  of  Mr.  Hunting.  And  in  conspicuous  instances 
the  peril  of  these  men  in  this  matter  has  distinctly  impressed 
itself  upon  me.  Instead  of  fortifying  themselves  for  the  com- 
ing struggle,  they  have  deliberately  weakened  themselves.  I 
cannot  but  believe  that,  if  we  could  still  more  earnestly  urge 
this  form  of  abstinence  throughout  the  prison,  it  would  be  one 
of  the  kindest  things  for  dipsomaniacs  that  we  could  possibly 
do,  and  would  greatly  reduce  the  number  of  those  who  fall 
again  after  leaving  us. 

6.  A  High  Aim  in  Beformator//  Work  Justifies  Itself.  — 
''  There  is  in  every  man  a  salvable  interest,  a  remnant  of  the 
divine  nature,  a  spark  of  true  character,  which  no  crime  can 
entirely  eradicate,  and  no  misfortune  can  entirely  destroy."  (Rev. 
Dudley  Ward  Rhodes,  D.  D.  National  Prison  Association, 
1890,  p.  166.)  The  preacher  was  maintaining  that  the  Lord's 
treatment  of  Cain  furnishes  us  with  an  example  for  all  our 
treatment  of  wrong-doers.     I  he  very  mark  that  he  put  upon 
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the  most  abject  of  men,  although  we  know  not  what  it  was, 
was  a  divine  effort  to  make  him  conscious,  and  to  make  all 
men  mindful,  of  the  divine  nature  that  still  belonged  even  to 
Cain. 

The  truth  of  sentiments  like  these  is  confirmed  by  the  fact 
that  they  will  bear  the  most  practical  application.  The  men, 
as  far  as  I  can  learn,  who  are  most  enthusiastically  trying  to 
treat  prisoners  like  brother  men  who  have  strayed  from  the 
true  way  and  must  be  reclaimed,  are  the  ones  who  most 
sincerely  believe  that  those  prisoners  are  such  men.  For  my 
own  part,  I  have  never  felt  so  certain  before  as  now  that  the 
prisoners  here  can  be  reached,  and  can  be  best  reached,  by 
Christian  treatment.  The  ifcnor  of  working  for  them,  and  the 
privilege,  seem  to  me  very  great  indeed.  I  am  thankful  for 
the  opportunities  of  this  abided  year. 

And,  as  in  submitting  this  very  imperfect  report  I  am  led  to 
consider  again  how  powerfully  the  superintendent's  great 
purpose  and  high  ambition  are  felt  all  through  the  reformatory, 
I  have  an  added  joy  in  thinking  of  the  treasure  he  is  laying 
up,  where  nothing  can  corrupt  it  and  nothing  can  take  it  away. 

Very  respectfully, 

WILLIAM  J.   BATT, 

CTiaplcUn. 
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SCHOOL   OFFICER'S   REPORT. 


Oct.  1,  1891. 
Col.  Gardiner  Tufts,  Superintendent  Massachtcseits  ReformcUory. 

Sir  :  —  I  herewith  respectfully  stfbmit  to  you  the  sixth  annual 
report  of  the  schools  of  the  Massachusetts  reformatory. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  report  to  you  that  this  school  year 
has  been  completed  with  very  satisfactory  results.  That  knowl- 
edge is  of  slow  growth  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  here 
many  times  ;  but  it  is  constant  dropping  that  wears  the  hardest 
rock  away,  so  by  our  constant  drilling  improvement  and  de- 
velopment are  discernible. 

That  an  idea  may  be  formed  regarding  the  literate  and  illiter- 
ate condition  of  the  men  when  sent  here,  and  the  general  out- 
Jine  of  the  classification  of  the  school,  the  following  will  be 
of  interest :  — 

The  total  number  having  received  instruction  was  1,275. 
The  number  of  school  assignments  was  650,  and  we  have  now 
enrolled  for  school  769, — a  slight  increase  over  last  year  at 
this  time.  About  8  per  cent,  of  the  commitments  have  been 
excused  from  school  work  on  account  of  age  or  physical  dis- 
ability. 

We  have  five  grades  in  school,  being  the  same  as  stated  in 
my  last  year's  report,  and  from  these  grades  are  formed  fourteen 
classes,  under  the  instruction  of  eight  teachers  of  long  experi- 
ence. It  will  be  observed  that  these  classes  average  51  in 
number,  —  the  class  in  vocal  music  is  not  included  in  the  above. 
Twelve  per  cent,  of  the  new  men  have  been  placed  in  our 
advanced  division  at  the  beginning.  These  men  had  received  a 
high  or  common  school  education  before  coming  here.  Seven- 
teen per  cent.,  or  115,  are  now  included  in  this  division,  and 
they  take  arithmetic,  including  square  root  and  mensuration, 
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English  language  and  history.  The  Chautauqua  class  is  em- 
braced in  this  division,  but  special  reference  to  this  class  will 
be  found  in  another  place.  The  intermediate  or  second  divi- 
sion of  the  school  comprises  305,  or  43  per  cent.,  of  the  total 
number.  They  take  arithmetic  as  far  as  common  and  decimal 
fractions,  together  with  spelling,  reading  and  writing  exercises  ; 
200  of  this  division  use  the  Information  Reader  No.  1,  which 
we  know  to  be  a  very  interesting  and  instructive  book ;  100 
stu<ly  Warren's  common  school  geography,  and  95  study  Blais- 
dell's  physiology.  The  third  or  primary  division  is  sub- 
divided into  three  grades,  and  comprises  40  per  cent.,  or  264, 
of  the  total  number.  The  lowest  class  in  the  primary  division 
is  made  up  of  illiterates  whose  ages  range  from  fifteen  to  forty, 
and  comprises  7  per  cent.,  or  50,  of  the  total  number.  The  first 
class  of  this  grade  takes  arithmetic  as  far  as  United  States 
money,  the  second  class  as  far  as  long  division ;  and,  like  the 
second  division  of  the  school,  these  classes  have  word-spelling 
and  writing  exercises.  The  second  and  third  primary  classes 
represent  all  ages  in  the  reformatory,  from  youngest  to  oldest, 
who  know  but  little  of  arithmetic  or  reading  or  writing.  They 
are  furnished  with  copy  books  and  reading  books,  and  as  much 
time  as  possible  is  given  each  man.  In  arithmetic  they  begin 
with  the  reading  of  numbers,  and  when  one  is  promoted  from 
this  division  he  must  have  passed  an  examination  in  long 
division.  Lessons  in  spelling,  and  the  copying  of  reading- 
book  matter  on  the  slates,  are  a  great  help  to  these  men,  and 
the  ability  to  recite  multiplication  tables  is  indispensable. 
Some  time  is  devoted  to  quick  mental  exercises  in  numbers. 

Now,  to  repent  to  some  extent.  The  following  will  show 
more  clearly  the  studies  and  the  number  of  men  in  each 
study :  — 

200  studying  language  (English) . 

100  studying  geography  (Warren's  common  school). 

100  studying  history  (American  and  English). 

90  studying  physiology  (Blaisdeirs). 
200  studying  Information  Reader  isTo.  1. 
500  studying  arithmetic  (written). 
500  studying  reading,  writing  and  spelling. 
175  studying  vocal  music. 

45  studying  penmanship  (special) . 
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Those  who  manifest  an  exceptional  gift  for  penmanship  are 
assigned  to  this  class,  which  has  one  session  each  week,  under 
the  instruction  of  a  teacher  of  superior  qualifications  for  this 
particular  branch  of  study.  The  art  of  penmanship  but  few 
possess,  or  the  ability  for  such  a  study  in  its  highest  sense, 
hence  this  class  is  necessarily  small. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  the  769  men  in 
school  attendance  here  take  up  such  work  as  is  found  in  gram- 
mar schools^  together  with  a  high  school  in  part.  I  might  say 
that  the  major  part  of  our  course  of  study  is  contained  in  the 
three  R's,  for  time  and  opportunity  do  not  seem  to  afford  any 
more  extended  work  than  this.  He  who  can  obtain  even  a 
qualified  mastery  of  pure  English  possesses  an  instrument  that 
will  enable  him  to  maintain  his  position  anywhere.  I  have 
included  in  this  report  a  few  remarks  from  some  of  the  teachers 
in  the  higher  classes,  with  special  reference  to  the  kind  of 
work  they  perform  and  the  results  therefrom. 

It  has  been  six  years  or  more  since  the  establishment  of 
schools  in  the  reformatory  was  effected ;  and  who  can  doubt 
the  wisdom  of  such  a  measure?  One  who  has  been  closely 
connected  with  the  school  work  performed  here,  and  has  seen 
the  improved  condition  of  the  men,  the  development  of  the 
mmd  for  reading,  for  study,  and  information,  cannot  doubt 
that  the  great  advantages  and  opportunities  for  learning  offered 
to  all  here  are  rightly  understood  and  appreciated  by  at  least 
seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  inmates. 

In  the  class-room  can  be  learned  the  great  lesson  of  obedi- 
ence to  order  and  law,  and  good-will  to  one  another.  To  deal 
successfully  with  such  an  incongruous  mass  of  humanity  re- 
quires patience  and  experience  in  a  marked  degree.  While 
there  have  been  but  very  few  cases  of  disobedience  and  dis- 
turbance, yet  there  is  quite  a  percentage  of  the  school  that  have 
a  natural  indifference  to  study.  This  element  is  found  to 
some  extent  in  each  class,  but  is  kept  under  control  by  the 
use  of  the  "  red  report.'*  Less  than  one  per  cent,  require  any 
thing  more.  The  standing  of  every  man  in  school  is  ascertained 
at  the  regular  examinations  ;  the  percentage  of  correct  answers 
given  is  placed  to  each  man's  credit.  If  failures  are  repeated 
at  these  examinations,  the  pupil  understands  that  his  time  here 
is  affected  accordingly.     So,  combining  these  two  means  of 
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restraint,  even  the  ill-disposed  are  generally  brought  to  a  sense 
of  feeling,  and  some  improvement  is  observed. 

In  connection  with  the  Chautauqua  language  and  vocal 
music  classes,  the  following  outline,  by  the  respective  teachers, 
of  the  work  done,  will  be  found  interesting. 

The  Chautauqua  circle  of  the  school  system  has  a  member- 
ship of  sixty  men,  who  have  either  been  promoted  from  the 
language  classes  or  are  found  to  be  prepared  for  the  work 
on  entering.  The  regular  Chautauqua  course  is  followed  by 
means  of  printed  slips,  copies  of  which  are  made  by  each  man 
and  passed  to  the  leader.  This  is  assurance  that  each  man  has 
read  the  required  amount.  These  papers  are  averaged  every 
two  months,  and  percentages  made  as  in  the  other  classes.  In 
addition  to  the  prescribed  studies  and  readings  in  '«  The  Chau- 
tauqua," which  is  circulated  among  the  members,  there  is  each 
evening  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  reading  of  original 
papers,  and  the  discussion  of  questions  of  current  interest. 

Perhaps  no  other  thing  is  more  interesting  than  the  "  book 
review."  This  ''  review,"  or  ''  book  talk,"  is  a  conversational 
exercise,  and  its  motive  is  to  guide  the  taste  of  the  members 
toward  good  reading  and  their  own  education  by  themselves. 
Our  excellent  library  is  a  valuable  adjunct  to  the  Chautauqua 
circle. 

The  studies  for  the  coming  year  —  the  ''American  year"  — 
are  as  follows  :  — 

"  Leading  Facts  of  American  History  "  (Montgomery). 

*'  Social  Institutions  of  the  United  States"  (Bryce). 

*'  Initial  Studies  in  American  Letters  "  (Beers) . 

"  Story  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  "  (Thorpe). 

"  Classic  German  Course  in  English  "  (Wilkinson). 

"  Two  Old  Faiths  "  (Mitchell  and  Muir) . 

The  plan  of  the  language  class  is  to  give  a  fair  knowledge 
of  English  by  three  courses ;  namely,  an  outline  of  English 
grammar,  the  history  of  the  English  language,  and  the  etymol- 
ogy of  words.  Included  in  the  class-work  is  a  course  of 
reading  and  English  composition.  The  reading  is  followed  as 
an  introduction  to  the  study  of  literature,  and  is  instrumental 
\  fitting  men  for  a  work  of  higher  grade,  such  as  the  Chau- 
Luqua  circle. 
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In  English  composition  the  class  first  takes  from  dictation  a 
few  of  the  choice  English  classics,  and  are  afterwards  required 
to  furnish  compositions  from  more  hasty  readings.  Finally 
subjects  are  given  or  chosen  for  essays  and  original  composi- 
tions, after  which  a  short  time  is  spent  on  letter  writing. 

The  outline  studies  in  English  grammar  are  necessarily 
short,  and  are  chiefly  a  practical  explanation  of  the  gram- 
matical framework  of  language. 

Below  are  given  a  few  of  the  questions,  taken  from  different 
examinations :  — 

What  is  a  sentence  ? 

What  is  articulation  ? 

What  is  a  proposition  ? 

Name  the  parts  ^of  speech. 

What  are  the  uses  of  language  ? 

Explain  the  theories  of  the  origin  of  language. 

Draw  a  map  and  explain  the  growth  of  the  English  language  in 
Britain. 

Give  the  etymology  of  the  following  words :  pagan,  amphibious, 
articulate,  diameter,  invert,  destroy,  instruction,  education. 

Multiply  two  hundred  and  fifty-nine  thousand  by  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  ten-thousandths. 

The  population  of  a  certain  State  is  1,376,875  ;  what  will  it  be  in 
one  year,  if  it  gains  1 1  per  cent.  ? 

A  man  saved  $100  out  of  a  salary  of  $600  ;  what  per  cent,  did  he 
save? 

Out  of  a  class  of  60  pupils,  12  failed  ;  what  per  cent,  were  perfect? 

Concord  Junction,  Aug.  15,  1890. 
$275^^.     For  value   received,  I  promise  to  pay  to  Charles  R. 
James,  on  demand,  two  hundred  seventy-five  and  ^^^  dollars  with 
interest  from  date.     Henry  M.  Lowe. 

Indorsements:  Oct.  12,  1890,  $50;  Nov.  21,  1890,  $100;  Jan.  5, 
1891,  $75.     What  was  due  at  the  time  of  settlement,  April  1,  1891  ? 

The  vocal  music  class  has  an  average  of  175  members,  and 
was  organized  three  years  ago  and  placed  under  the  instruction 
of  Professor  Gardner,  a  teacher  who  has  had  many  years  of 
experience  in  this  line  of  work.  As  with  all  other  classes  in 
school  here,  constant  changing  is  going  on,  thereby  necessitate 
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ing  a  turning  back  in  the  study  at  short  intervals.  The  meet- 
ing of  this  class  is  looked  forward  to  with  real  interest  by  all 
its  members.  Good  order  and  attention  are  cheerfully  main- 
tained. This  sort  of  training,  blending  together  so  many  voices 
harmoniously,  cannot  be  other  than  beneficial.  The  general 
appearance  of  the  men  indicate  this. 


Schedule  showing  the  Classification  of  Schools. 


Instructor. 

Subject 

ClaBi. 

Namber 
of  Papils. 

Joseph  F.  Daniels, 

Language,. 

Advanced, . 

100 

Joseph  F.  Daniels, 

Arithmetic  and  language, 
Information  Reader  No.  1, 

Second  Primary, 

98 

Joseph  F.  Daniels, 

Chautauqua  circle,     . 

Advanced, . 

60 

C.  W.  Wales,        . 

Arithmetic, 

Advanced, . 

65 

C.  W.  Wales,        . 

Geography, 

Intermediate,     . 

50 

C.  W.  Wales,        . 

Information  Reader, . 

Intermediate,     . 

50 

A.  E.  Payson, 

Physiology, 

Intermediate,     . 

90 

A.  E.  Payson, 

Arithmetic, 

Intermediate,     . 

90 

F.  H.  Rideout,      . 

Arithmetic  and  spelling,  . 

Intermediate,     . 

48 

F.  H.  Rideout,      . 

Arithmetic  and  spelling,  . 

First  Primary,    . 

49 

H.  I.  Judkins, 

Geography, 

Intermediate,     . 

50 

H.  I.  Judkins,       . 

Arithmetic  and  spelling,  . 

First  Primary,   . 

48 

C.  B.  Rogers, 

Arithmetic  and  spelling,  . 

Intermediate,     . 

50 

C.  B.  Rogers, 

Arithmetic,   spelling    and 
Information  Reader, 

First  Primary,   . 

70 

J.  F.  Daniels, 

Mensuration, 

Advanced, . 

48 

W.W.  Blossom,  . 

Reading  and  spelling. 

Third  Primary, . 

50 

C.  A.  Shepardson, 

Penmanship, 

Advanced, . 

50 

Geo.  W.  Gardner, 

Vocal  music, 

- 

175 

Magazines    and    current 
literature,  reading. 

Advanced, . 

20 
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Total  number  of  commitments, 667 

Total  number  in  reformatory,       . 812 

Number  of  illiterates, 60 

Number  can  read  only, 25 

Number  can  read  and  write, 254 

Number  common  school  in  part, 305 

Number  common  school  education, 130 

Number  academical  education, 10 

Number  assigned  to  school, 650 

Number  excused  from  school, 49 

Number  attending  school, 769 

Promotions  are  made  after  the  regular  examinations,  which 
take  place  bi-monthly.  The  average  number  that  merits  pro- 
motion at  these  examinations  is  50.  In  a  few  instances  only- 
are  reductions  necessary.  The  percentages  obtained  at  these 
examinations  indicate  how  well  the  pupil  has  performed  his 
part  of  the  work.  A  less  per  cent,  than  60  would  be  con- 
sidered a  failure. 

On  this,  the  completion  of  our  sixth  school  year,  we  are 
more  than  ever  convinced  of  the  utility  and  beneficial  results 
arising  from  Jihe  educational  advantages  afforded  the  inmates 
of  this  reformatory,  the  practical  results  of  which  are  made 
evident  by  the  improved  condition  of  the  men,  both  mentally 
and  morally. 

Very  respectfully, 

^H.  L.  GREENE, 

Officer  in  Charge  of  Schools, 
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EEPORT  OF  THE   SUPERINTENDENT   OF 
THE  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS. 


Oct.  1,  1891. 
Col.  Gardiner  Tufts,  Superintendent  of  the  Massachusetts  Beformatory, 

Dear  Sir  :  —  The  following  report  of  the  condition  and 
progress  of  the  industrial  school  of  theMassachusetts  Reform- 
atory is  respectfully  submitted. 

The  equipment  of  the  school  is  substantially  as  set  forth  in 
the  last  report  of  this  department,  with  the  additions  which 
are  herein  mentioned. 

Our  school  is  a  new  one,  and  many  of  our  methods  are 
adapted  from  schools  existing  under  entirely  different  circum- 
stances. It  required  much  remodelling  to  make^these  methods 
useful  to  us,  and  to  fit  them  to  our  peculiar  surroundings. 

To  Mr.  F.  L.  Emory  is  due  the  credit  of  establishing  the 
school  and  conducting  it  through  the  greater  part  of  the  year, 
and,  of  the  work  referred  to  above,  much  was  done  by  him,  or 
under  his  supervision ;  so  that,  in  speaking  of  the  progress  of 
our  work,  we  must  refer  to  that  which,  in  the  greater  part,  has 
been  done  by  our  former  supervisor. 

For  the  good  of  the  school  we  have  drawn  heavily  from  every 
available  source.  We  have  been  benefited  by  the  experience 
of  several  industrial  and  manual  training  schools,  and  we  believe 
that  we  have  a  course  of  study  which  will  give  the  best  results 
with  our  men. 

If  at  any  time  there  has  been  a  question  in  the  minds  of 
intelligent  people,  as  to  the  efficacy  and  social  benefit  of  trades 
teaching  to  prisoners,  we  think  that  a  consideration  of  the 
progress  and  results  of  our  past  year's  work  will  show  suffi- 
cient evidence  and  reason  for  the  continuance  and  special 
encouragement  of  the  work  as  a  means  of  reformation.  We 
have  a  personal  knowledge  of  the  lives  of  many  of  our  men 
after  leaving  here,  and  receive  letters  from  many  more.     In 
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nearly  every  case  information  concerning  the  men  is  encourag- 
ing. Many  young  men  through  the  school  have  been  intro- 
duced to  the  means  of  earning  an  honest  living.  At  hand  are 
several  letters  from  men  who  have  gone  out.  One  young 
fellow,  who  can  barely  read  and  write,  informs  us  that  he  is 
working  hard,  and  has  saved  enough  money  to  buy  a  speed 
lathe,  which  with  some  carpenter  tools  will  ''  set  him  up  in 
business"  for  himself.  In  one  large  city  are  three  young  men, 
a  carpenter,  a  printer  and  a  blacksmith,  who  work  at  trades 
learned  here.  (Their  letters  are  at  hand.)  The  carpenter 
learned  enough  of  drawing  to  obtain  night-work  from  an  archi- 
tect's office  in  the  city.  There  are  many  other  cases  of  the 
same  kind ;  more  than  enough  to  indorse  and  to  certify  to  the 
good  of  the  trades  school  here.  A  very  large  percentage  of 
men  from  the  engraving  school  are  now  at  work  and  earning 
good  pay,  one  man  being  foreman  of  a  shop. 

We  attribute  the  phenomenal  success  of  our  school  to  that 
"which  at  first  thought  would  seem  its  greatest  impediment; 
namely,  the  absolute  necessity  of  individual  instruction.  Our 
men  are  constantly  coming  and  going,  which  precludes  the 
possibility  of  arrangement  as  in  other  schools.  The  men  are 
separated  into  classes,  but  those  of  the  same  class,  coming  in 
at  different  times,  are  at  different  stages  in  the  course  of 
instruction.  The  success  of  the  school  is  shown  in  the  lives 
of  many  who  do  not  work  at  trades  taught  them  here,  but  who 
have  taken  the  first  work  offered  and  have  kept  steadily  at  it, 
showing  the  influence  of  the  teaching  of  habits  of  industry. 
Work,  —  good,  honest  work,  —  seems  to  be  the  only  salvation 
for  the  young  man  of  to-day,  and  lifts  him,  as  nothing  else  can 
do,  to  all  the  possibilities  of  manhood.  Why  should  we  not 
give  him  a  good  start  and  have  a  hand  in  his  salvation  by 
instructing  him  in  the  best  methods  of  work  ?  This  trades 
teaching  is  the  seed  which  gives  good  fruit,  and  infuses  life 
where  the  vices  of  civilization  would  crush  it  out.  It  teaches 
that  work  is  a  pleasure,  is  honorable,  and  that  the  gilded  baits 
of  vice  contain  false  promises  of  life  and  meat  without  work. 
It  is  in  a  great  measure  to  the  credit  of  trades  schools  and  true 
labor  leaders  that  the  workman  is  fast  approaching  a  condition 
which,  for  dignity  and  honorableness,  places  him  in  the  front 
rank,  and  makes  him  the  hero  of  our  century. 
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It  gives  us  pleasure  to  say  that  the  school  has  received  co- 
operation from  the  other  mechanical  departments,  and  we  take 
this  opportunity  to  say  that  we  are  indebted  for  many  kind- 
nesses to  the  Cambridge  Manual  Training  School,  the  New 
York  Trade  School,  and  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. 

The  course  of  instruction  is  as  follows : 

1.  Blacksmithing . — Building  and  management  of  fires, 
drawing,  bending,  upsetting,  welding,  punching,  cutting,  ful- 
lering, making  straps,  rings,  bolts,  nuts,  bands,  tongs,  steel 
hammers,  chisels,  drills,  sledge  work.  Wrought  iron  design. 
Drawing  one  hour  each  day. 

2.  Plumbing. — Use  of  the  various  tools,  making  seams, 
wiping,  overcast,  cup  joints,  horizontal  and  vertical  branch 
joints,  wiping  on  stopcock,  flanges,  ferrules,  bath  plugs,  beat- 
ing traps,  sand  bends  and  fancy  bends,  connecting  and  setting 
up  work. 

5.  Tinsmithing .  —  Use  of  hammer,  mallet,  handgroover, 
chisels,  punches,  pliers,  snips  and  shears,  rolls^  and  folders, 
beading,  seaming,  grooving  and  other  machines.  The  use  of 
mandril  and  stakes,  making  of  pans  and  dishes,  can-breasts, 
tunnels,  elliptical  and  round  dishes,  stove  pipes,  register  boxes, 
hot-air  pipes  and  general  work  in  tin,  sheet  iron  and  copper. 
Drawing  one  hour  each  day. 

4.  Bricklaying.  — How  to  hold  and  use  trowel,  level,  line, 
to  spread  mortar,  mix  mortar,  building  eight,  twelve  and  six- 
teen inch  walls  with  English  and  Flemish  bonds,  walls  with 
returns  and  intersecting  at  different  angles,  turning  round, 
segmental,  Gothic  and  elliptical  arches,  piers,  chimneys,  flues, 
fire-places,  corbelling  cornices  and  panel  work. 

5.  Carpentry.  — Use  of  the  hammer,  cross-cut  and  ripping 
saws,  back  saw,  the  several  planes,  boring  tools,  chisels,  saw- 
ing, planing,  chamfering,  making  the  different  joints,  framing, 
building  posts,  steps,  doors,  casings,  centring,  setting  parti- 
tion, dove-tailing  and  cabinet  work.  Drawing  one  hour  each 
day. 

6.  Wood-turning. — Plain  centre  turning,  use  of  gauge, 
chisel,  round-nose  tools,  calipers,  turning  balustrades,  handles, 
rings,  spheres,  vases,  spindles,  face-plate  work,  rosettes,  cor- 
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ner-pieces,  chuck  work,  napkin   rings.      Drawing  one  liour 
each  day. 

7.  Engraving.  —  Use  of  the  engraving  tools,  drawing  of 
designs,  shading  and  cutting,  practice  in  cutting  on  copper, 
and,  later,  ornamental  work  on  jewelry,  silverware  and  watch 
cases,  carving  in  bone  and  ivory. 

8.  Printing, — Practice  in  setting  type,  plain  composition 
and  press  work.  Abundant  work  of  good  character  is  fur- 
nished in  the  printing  of  pamphlets,  catalogues,  circulars,  bill 
heads,  reports  for  the  institution,  besides  a  weekly  sixteen- 
page  paper  of  thirteen  hundred  copies,  and  a  weekly  Bible 
lesson.  Our  printing  office  has  well  earned  the  reputation  for 
producing  clean,  tasteful  work  of  all  kinds. 

In  addition  to  the  above  course,  the  different  classes  have 
performed  a  great  deal  of  practical  work  used  both  in  the  in- 
stitution and  outside.  The  carpenter  class  have  produced  a 
considerable  amount  of  cabinet  work,  foundry  patterns,  etc. 
The  wood  turners  have  manufactured  novelties  which  are  in 
great  demand.  The  tinsmiths  have  been  invaluable  in  furnish- 
ing the  dining-room  and  kitchen  with  tin  and  iron  ware,  at  a 
great  saving  in  price  and  convenience.  The  plumbers  will 
soon  be  employed  in  the  wings,  where  changes,  as  set  forth  in 
the  engineer's  report,  are  about  to  be  effected.  The  bricklay- 
ers have,  fortunately,  been  of  extraordinary  value  to  the  insti- 
tution. They  rebuilt  the  long  section  of  the  north  wall  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  prevent  its  falling  again,  after  which  they 
pulled  down  the  west  end  and  rebuilt  that  in  the  same  way. 
They  have  since  been  employed  in  pointing  all  the  fence  walls, 
which  are  very  much  in  need  of  this  repair. 

To  assist  in  the  instruction,  talks  are  given  on  building  laws, 
construction,  ventilating  and  heating,  and  other  subjects  of 
interest  to  trades  schools,  and  arrangements  have  been  made 
with  architects  and  masters  of  trades  to  address  the  school  the 
coming  winter  on  industrial  art,  sanitary  engineering,  and 
kindred  subjects. 

The  number  of  men  in  the  several  classes  are  as  follows : 
blacksmithing,  20 ;  plumbing,  26  ;  tinsmithino;,  26 ;  bricklay- 
ing and -plastering,  32;  carpentry,  28;  woodturning,  24;  en- 
graving and  bone-work,  30 ;  printing,  20 ;  draughtsmen,  3 ; 
total,  209. 
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In  this  institution  there  are,  according  to  the  last  report, 
about  250  boys  under  twenty  years  of  age,  of  whom  a  great 
part  have  received  no  benefit  from  the  trades  school.  The 
opportunity  to  teach  these  boys  at  an  age  when  they  learn 
more  readily  is  not  to  be  neglected ;  and,  with  this  very 
important  matter  in  mind,  it  has  been  decided  to  introduce  the 
Sloyd  or  educational  system  of  woodwork.  This  addition  will 
increase  the  total  number  in  three  trades  school  about  200,  and 
will  make  it  possible  for  us  to  reach  every  man  or  boy  who 
comes  here  without  the  knowledge  of  a  trade. 

During  the  past  year  the  bricklaying  class  has  completed  an 
extension  to  the  present  trades  school  building,  in  which  it  will 
hereafter  be  located.  This  enables  us  to  have  the  three  classes 
in  which  smoke  and  noise  occur,  viz.,  tinsmithing,  blacksmith- 
ing  and  plumbing,  on  the  same  floor.  The  second  floor  will 
be  devoted  to  woodworking  classes,  including  twenty-six  new 
Sloyd  benches.  When  this  plan  is  completed  we  will  have 
conveniently  arranged  more  than  twice  as  many  men  as  are 
accommodated  in  any  other  school  on  the  same  floor  area. 

At  present^we  have  but  one  instructor  for  52  carpenters  and 
wood-turners,  who,  besides  pursuing  the  regular  courses, 
manufacture  desks,  tables,  cabinets  and  any  trades  school  fur- 
niture needed.  As  it  is  impossible  for  one  man  to  attend  to 
all  of  this  work,  we  would  respectfully  recommend  the  em- 
ployment of  another  mechanic  in  this  department,  who  may 
conduct  the  labor  of  the  men  who  have  completed  the  regular 
course.  For  the  convenience  of  the  increased  number  on  this 
floor  we  would  recommend  the  purchase  of  a  jig  saw  and  a  sur- . 
face  planer.  These  will  assist  in  productive  industry,  and  will 
relieve  us  from  the  necessity  of  using  the  machines  of  the  other 
mechanical  department  of  the  institution,  the  courtesy  of  which 
has  been  freely  extended,  much  to  the  inconvenience  of  that 
department  and  often  of  us. 

For  many  reasons,  and  especially  to  secure  the  individual 
and  uninterrupted  attention  and  labor  of  the  pupils  of  the 
school  J  we  would  respectfully  recommend  that  the  session  of 
the  trades  school  be  changed,  from  the  present  three  or  four 
hours,  m  as  to  extend  throughout  the  whole  day.  This 
arrangement  involves  another  consideration,  which,  though 
second  to  the  one  above  mentioned,  is  of  economic  importance. 
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We  refer  to  the  fact  that  at  present  our  plant  and  implements 
remain  nearly  idle  during  the  best  part  of  the  day. 

Thanking  you  for  your  care  and  especial  interest  for  us,  your 
valuable  suggestions  and  oversight ;  with  great  hopes  for  the 
future  of  our  school  and  with  deep  satisfaction  in  its  results 
and  progress,  I  am,  sir. 

Respectfully, 

JOSEPH  F.  DANIELS. 
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ENGINEER'S    REPORT. 


Concord,  October,  1891. 
Col.  Gardineb  Tufts,  Superintendent  Massachusetts  Beformatory. 

Dear  Sir:  —  The  annual  report,  showing  the  needs  and 
condition  of  the  engineer's  department,  is  hereby  respectfully 
submitted. 

During  the  past  year  there  has  not  been  an  accident  to  any 
part  of  the  steam  or  machinery  plant  making  it  necessary  for 
an  hour's  delay,  and  the  power  and  steam  service  has  been 
satisfactory,  so  far  as  I  have  been  made  aware.  The  boilers, 
engines,  shafting  and  principal  belts  are  all  in  good  order,  and 
there  will  probably  not  be  any  extended  repairs  needed  during 
the  coming  year. 

The  water  supply  has  been  regular,  and  the  quality  good. 
Some  of  the  supply  pipes  in  the  shops  will  have  to  be  replaced 
before  many  months,  especially  in  the  bath  house  and  laundry, 
where  large  quantities  of  water  are  used. 

The  fire  pumps  and  hydrants  are  in  good  order.  The  fire 
apparatus  has  not  been  used  during  the  past  year,  except  that 
some  of  the  hose  has  been  used  for  irrigating  parts  of  the  yard, 
and  for  supplying  water  for  the  masons  while  building  the  wall. 
The  reels,  hose  pipes,  spanners,  etc.,  are  in  good  order,  but 
there  should  be  purchased  five  hundred  feet  of  good  two  and 
one-half  inch  hose,  to  replace  such  as  has  become  old  and 
worn  and  unfit  for  fire  purposes. 

The  plumbing  for  the  prison  building  recommended  in  my 
last  report  is  now  about  to  be  begun.  There  is  no  doubt  but 
that  this  will  very  much  improve  the  sanitary  condition  of  the 
prison.  In  what  preliminary  work  has  been  done  it  has  been 
found  that  the  iron  water  pipes  throughout  the  wings  are  badly 
rusted,  and  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  replace  them  with  new, 
and  I  very  earnestly  recommend  that  brass  be  used  instead  of 
iron  for  this  purpose.     The  cost  will  be  about  three  times  as 
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mucli  as  for  iron,  but  brass  will  last  an  unlimited  time,  and 
^ivill  not  discolor  the  enamel  on  the  bowls  and  hoppers  as  iron 
pipe  does.  Enough  brass  pipe  and  fittings  for  all  the  wings 
will  cost  about  two  thousand  dollars. 

I>uring  the  past  year  there  has  been  the  same  lack  of 
mechanics  among  the  inmates  as  there  was  in  the  previous 
year,  and  at  times  I  have  been  unable  to  attend  to  small  repairs 
u.pon  shop  machinery  and  pipes  as  promptly  as  it  should  have 
been  done. 

The  gas  works  have  given  us  much  annoyance  during  the 
past  year,  from  some  defect  in  the  holder  or  its  attachments 
that  results  in  allowing  the  gas  to  go  out  in  all  parts  of  the 
institution.  New  sheaves  and  wire  ropes  have  been  attached 
to  the  holder,  but  they  have  not  proved  a  complete  remedy. 
As  we  have  not  any  duplicate  apparatus  for  lighting  the  prison, 
it  is  practically  impossible  to  thoroughly  overhaul  the  present 
gas  works,  for  it  would  require  several  weeks  to  do  it,  and  of 
course  they  could  not  be  operated  during  that  time.  These 
works  have  been  in  operation  fourteen  years,  and  should  now 
have  a  critical  examination.  In  order  to  do  this  there  would 
have  to  be  some  other  means  provided  for  lighting  the  institu- 
tion while  the  work  is  being  done,  and  of  course  the  only 
practical  thing  to  do  would  be  either  to  erect  another  gas 
holder  or  to  put  in  apparatus  for  using  electricity.  In  several 
preceding  reports  from  this  department  the  latter  course  has 
been  strongly  recommended,  and  very  good  reasons  given  why 
it  would  be  best  to  adopt  electricity  as  the  permanent  method 
for  lighting  the  entire  prison  premises.  The  cost  of  installing 
a  complete  electric-lighting  plant  would  be  about  double  the 
amount  for  which  a  suitable  duplicate  gas  holder  and  its  attach-  - 
ments  could  be  erected.  If  we  enlarge  our  gas  works  we  shall 
at  the  same  time  continue  all  the  defects  and  increase  some  of 
the  diflSculties  with  which  we  have  been  annoyed.  On  the 
contrary,  if  we  adopt  electricity  we  shall  have  a  new  and 
distinct  source  of  light,  and  can  then  at  our  leisure  repair 
our  present  gas  works  and  hold  them  in  readiness  should  any 
unforeseen  accident  make  their  use  necessary.  Most  of  the 
difficulties  that  were  incident  to  the  use  of  electric  lights  in 
their  earlier  development  have  now  been  overcome,  and  the 
apparatus  necessary  for  the  purpose  may  be  operated  as  safely 
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and  continuously  as  any  other  class  of  machinery.  It  seems 
to  be  unnecessary  for  me  to  recapitulate  the  many  and  appar- 
ent advantages  of  electric  lights,  or  the  particular  reasons  why 
they  are  appropriate  for  prison  use.  Besides,  I  find  myself 
unable  to  say  much  on  this  subject  without  repeating  some  of 
my  former  recommendations  to  you,  and  will  therefore  fully 
indorse  all  previous  communications  in  this  direction,  and 
again  recommend  that  you  secure  an  appropriation  for  a  com- 
plete electric  light  plant,  and  estimate  the  cost  of  the  same  at 
twelve  thousand  dollars. 

With   grateful   feelings  for  your  continued   kindness,    the 
foregoing  is  respectfully  submitted. 

PETER  H.   BULLOCK, 

Chief  Engineer, 
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PAEDONS   FEOM   THE   MASSACHUSETTS 
KEFORMATORY. 


Following  are  the  reasons  given  by  His  Excellency  the 
Governor,  in  his  special  message  to  the  Legislature,  for  par- 
doning six  prisoners  during  the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1891. 

Thomas  LiNSKY.  Convicted  of  assault  on  an  officer,  Superior 
Court,  Suffolk  County,  December  term,  1889.  Sentenced  to  two 
years  in  House  of  Correction.  Pardoned  Nov.  17,  1890  (from  the 
Massachusetts  Reformatory,  to  which  institution  he  had  been  removed 
by  the  commissioners  of  prisons  April  30,  1890).  The  prisoner  was 
in  an  advanced  stage  of  pulmonary  consumption,  and,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  prison  physician,  could  live  but  a  short  time.  He  died  on 
the  following  day. 

Thomas  Murphy.  Convicted  of  vagrancy.  Municipal  Court,  Rox- 
bury,  Nov.  4,  1890.  Sentenced  to  the  Massachusetts  Reformatory, 
on  an  indeterminate  sentence.  Pardoned  Dec.  17,  1890,  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  justice  who  imposed  the  penalty,  on  the 
ground  that,  had  he  known  all  the  facts  in  the  case  at  the  time  of  the 
trial,  he  should  not  have  sentenced  him. 

Neil  A.  Dever.  Convicted  in  the  Municipal  Court,  Roxbury 
District,  Nov.  8,  1890,  of  being  a  common  drunkard.  Sentenced  to 
the  Massachusetts  Reformatory  on  an  indeterminate  sentence.  Par- 
doned Feb.  26,  1891.  Dever's  conduct  in  the  reformatory  had  been 
perfect.  He  was  pardoned  that  he  might  be  present  at  the  death- 
bed of  his  mother,  who  was  fatally  ill  with  an  incurable  disease. 

John  Carter.  Convicted  in  the  Municipal  Court,  South  Boston 
District,  Jan.  31,  1891,  of  being  idle  and  disorderly.  Sentenced 
to  the  Massachusetts  Reformatory  on  an  indeterminate  sentence. 
Pardoned  March  12,  1891,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  prison 
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commissioners.  It  was  shown  that  he  was  sentenced  under  a  misap- 
prehension ;  that  at  no  time  was  he  idle  and  disorderly,  bat  a  well- 
disposed  and  indastrious  boy.  Friends  stood  ready  to  give  hinci 
immediate  employment. 

Charles  Wyman  and  George  Green.  Convicted  in  the  First 
Eastern  District  Court  of  Middlesex ,  County,  July  29,  1890,  of 
attempting  to  commit  larceny.  Sentenced  to  the  Massachusetts 
Reformatory  on  an  indeterminate  sentence.  Pardoned  April  23, 
1891,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  prison  commissioners.  The 
crime  consisted  in  opening  the  door  of  a  freight  car  and  attempting 
to  ride  from  Lowell  to  Boston.  Had  all  the  facts  in  the  case  been 
known  at  the  time  of  the  trial,  the  justice  would  not  have  sentenced 
them.  The  boys  did  not  give  their  right  names,  and  the  justice  was 
unable  to  communicate  with  their  parents.  They  had  never  before 
been  arrested.  The  committee  were  satisfied  that  it  was  simply  a 
boyish  freak  to  secure  a  free  ride  to  Boston. 
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SIXTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 


Massachusetts  Reformatory, 


CONTAINING  THE 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSIONERS 


AND  THE  BBPOBTS  OF  THE 


SUPERINTENDENT  AND   OTHER  OFFICERS, 
Fob  the  Year  ending  Sept.  30,  1890. 


BOSTON : 

WRIGHT  &  POTTER  PRINTING  CO.,  STATE   PRINTERS, 

18  Post  Office  Square. 

1891. 


COMMISSIONERS'  REPORT. 


Boston,  October  1,  1890. 

To  the  Honorable  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  in  General  Court 
assembled : 

The  principal  oflScers  of  the  reformatory  are  the  same  who 
were  appointed  when  the  institution  was  established  in 
December  1884,  as  follows  :  — 

Superintendent^  Col.  Gardiner  Tufts, 
Physician^  George  E.  Titcomb,  M.D. 

A  list  of  the  other  oflScers,  who  are  appointed,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  commissioners,  by  the  superintendent, 
will  be  found  in  the  report  of  that  oflScer. 

The  expenditures  for  the  maintenance  of  the  reformatory 
were  $171,601.87,  and  the  receipts  from  all  sources  were 
$52,629.61 ;  the  expenses  and  income  for  the  last  two  years 
-are  shown  in  the  following  statement :  — 


Expenditures. 

Salaries  and  wages,   . 
Other  expenses, . 

1888-89. 

$66,876  98 
95,360  93 

1889^90. 

»69,526  81 
102,075  06 

J  162,237  91 

»171,601  87 

Receipts. 

From  all  sources,       . 
Balance, 

1888-89. 

f36,181  31 
126,056  60 

1889-90. 

»52,629  61 
118,972  26 

$162,237  91 

»171,601  87 

Balance  for  1888-89,  being  excess  of  expenditures. 

Balance  for  1889-90,  being  excess  of  expenditures,^  118,972  26 

Decrease  for  the  year, 7,084  34 

$126,056  60 
$126,056  60 
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The  foregoing  account  relates  only  to  the  ordinary  main- 
tenance of  the  institution ;  there  have  been  expended  during 
the  year  from  special  appropriations  for  extraordinary  im- 
provements and  repairs,  under  the  direction  of  the  commis- 
sioners, certain  sums  as  follows :  — 

Library, }499  58 

Boilers, '  .        .        .        .  1,288  66 

Plumbing, 1,058  72 

Concrete  walks, 659  69 

Industrial  schools, 7,514  79 


Population. 

The  population  of  the  reformatory  during  the  year  just 
closed  has  been  considerably  larger  than  it  was  in  the  pre- 
ceding year.  The  number  committed  by  the  courts  was 
507,  the  smallest  number  received  in  any  entire  year  since 
the  reformatory  was  created ;  the  increase  in  the  number 
remaining  in  custody  is  due  to  the  fact  that  a  comparatively 
small  number  have  been  released  on  permit.  In  addition  to 
the  507  committed  by  the  courts,  38  prisoners  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  reformatory  by  the  commissioners,  and  67 
prisoners  were  returned  by  the  board,  for  violation  of  the 
permit  to  be  at  liberty ;  two  prisoners  were  returned  from 
escape,  making  614  as  the  whole  number  received.  Four 
hundred  and  seventy-eight  prisoners  were  released  upon 
permit  and  18  by  expiration  of  sentence ;  2  prisoners  were 
removed  to  the  lunatic  hospital,  1  was  returned  to  the  state 
prison,  1  was  pardoned,  3  escaped  and  4  died,  making  the 
whole  number  released  507.  The  increase  in  the  prison 
population  was  107,  and  the  number  in  custody  at  the  close 
of  the  year  was  733,  the  highest  number  remaining  in  any 
year,  excepting  1887,  since  the  reformatory  was  established. 

Ages  and  Offences. 

The  following  table  shows  the  ages  of  the  persons  com- 
mitted by  the  courts  during  the  year  and  the  offences  of 
which  they  were  convicted  :  — 
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Ages  of  Prisoners  sentenced  to  the  Massachusetts  Reformaibry 
during  the  Tear  ending  Sept.  30, 1890. 


OFFENCES. 
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2.  .-Against  Property. 
Breaking  and  entering,   . 
Embezzlement, 
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Incendiarism,   .... 

Larceny, 

Malicious  mischief,  .       . 
Receiving  stolen  goods,  . 
Stealing  a  ride, 
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1 

2 
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10 
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1 
16 
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27 

13 

20 

1 
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1 
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2 

1 

1 

14 

1 

7 
2 
1 
1 
13 
1 
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1 
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1 
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1 

1 
4 

4 

8 
3 

9 

2 

2 

1 
3 

1 
1 

1 
1 

- 

16 

91 
13 
6 
3 
154 
2 
3 
3 

Total 

3.— Against  Public  Ordertetc. 

Adultery, 

Disturbing  the  peace, 
Drunkenness,   .... 

Forgery, 

Fornication,      .... 
Idle  and  disorderly. 
Indecent  exposure,  . 
Lewdness,        .       .       .  -    . 
Liquor  laws,  violating,    . 
Obstructing  railroad, 
Polygamy,        .... 
Stubbornness,  .... 

Sodomy, 

Unit*  d  States  mailii,  robbing. 
Vagrants 
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16 
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2 
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13 

8 

1 
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1 
6 
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22 
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1 

2 
14 
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32 
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RECAPITULATION. 


1.  —  Against  the  person,  . 

2.  — A  gainst  property,     . 

3.  —  A  gainst  public  order,  etc., 

1 

3 

2'    - 
13    29 
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3 
51 

28 
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18 
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20 
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14 

1 
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13 
9 

1 
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4     2 
22     6 
27   25 
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16 

4 
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Total, 

1 

3 

21 

48 

82 

52 

47 

27 

32 

37 

22 

20 

7 

53j  33 

18 

4 

507 

The  average  age  of  prisoners  committed  for  offences 
against  the  person  was  about  23  years ;  for  offences  against 
property,  20  years;  against  public  order,  etc.,  24  years.  In 
the  last  named  class  were  included  104  persons  received  for 
drunkenness,  and  the  average  age  of  these  was  28  years ;  the 
average  age  of.  (hose  sentenced  for  offences  other  than  drunk- 
enness was  20  years,  and  of  prisoners  comniitted  for  all 
offences  22   years.     Three  hundred   and   ninety-nine   of  the 
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prisoners  committed  were  born  in  the  United  States  —  315  in 
Massachusetts,  and  84  in  other  states.  Ninety-nine  of  the 
prisoners  born  in  this  country  were  of  American  parentage, 
217  of  foreign  parentage,  52  of  mixed  parentage,  and  31 
of  unknown  parentage.  The  birthplaces  of  the  persons  sen- 
tenced for  each  oflFence  are  shown  in  the  following  table  :  — 


Birthplaces  of  Prisoners  sentenced  to  the  Massachusetts  Reformatory 
for  the  Tear  ending  Sept.  30,1890. 
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Sentences  to  the  Reformatory. 

The  number  of  commitments  for  drunkenness  has  been 
constantly  decreasing  since  the  passage  of  the  law  of  1888 
providing  that  persons  who  have  been  more  than  three  times 
convicted  shall  not  be  sentenced  to  the  reformatory,  also  that 
no  person  over  forty  years  of  age  shall  be  sentenced  thereto. 
The  table  of  ages  shows  that  four  persons,  three  for  drunken- 
ness and  one  for  vagrancy  who  were  over  forty  years  old 
were  sent  to  Concord  last  year.  It  may  also  be  noticed  that 
one  boy  thirteen  years  old  and  three  boys  fourteen  years  old 
were  sentenced  to  the  reformatory  during  the  year.  The 
smallness  of  the  number  over  forty  years  old  proves  that  the 
courts  have  endeavored  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  law 
by  limiting  the  commitments  to  a  certain  age.  The  other 
provision  of  the  law,  however,  has  not  been  so  generally 
complied  with,  and  a  considerable  number  of  persons  who 
had  been  more  than  three  times  previously  sentenced,  and 
therefore  came  within  the  prohibition  of  the  statute  already 
referred  to,  were  committed  to  this  institution  during  the 
year.  The  work  of  the  reformatory  may  be  seriously  inter- 
fered with  by  the  introduction  into  its  population  of  old 
otfenderg,  and  it  would  greatly  facilitate  the  success  of  the 
methods  used  heri 
sentence  thereto  al 

who  has  been  repeatedly 

tioii  or  has  served  sen- 

lanccd,  should  not  be 

Jtory*      The  reason 

uileoders  may  be 

identify  persons  on 

(efet^t  in  the  admia- 

by  perfecting  the 

state.      When    a 

il  history  of  a  con- 

inipose  a   sentence 

l<?r  as  well  as  to  the 


if  lilt'  <*<K|i^  were  able  to  exclude  from 
•^ni>i>  Mrom  their  previous  careers 
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Transfers. 
During  the  year  the  commissioners  have  transferred  to 
the  reformatory,  as  has  already  been  stated,  38  prisoners 
from  other  institutions.  Of  this  number  8  were  transferred 
from  the  state  prison  with  the  consent  of  the  governor  and 
council ;  6  were  removed  from  county  prisons,  it  appearing 
to  the  commissioners  that  they  might  be  benefited  by  the 
educational  advantages  offered  in  the  reformatory ;  6  were 
transferred  from  the  Lyman  school  for  boys  upon  the 
request  of  the  trustees  of  the  state  primary  and  reform 
schools ;  and  18  were  removed  from  the  state  farm,  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  superintendent  of  that  institution. 

Releases  on  Permit. 
Among  the  most  important  features  of  the  reformatory 
system  that  come  directly  under  the  control  of  the  com- 
missioners are  the  granting  of  permits  to  be  at  liberty  as 
provided  in  the  statutes,  the  supervision  of  released  prisoners 
during  the  time  of  probation,  and  the  return  to  the  reforma- 
tory of  prisoners  who  violate  the  conditions  of  the  permit. 
Four  hundred  and  seventy-seven  persons  were  released  on 
permit  during  the  year,  and  67  prisoners  were  returned  to 
the  reformatory  for  violating  the  terms  upon  which  they  had 
been  allowed  to  go  at  liberty.  One  of  the  conditions  upon 
which  prisoners  are  released  is  that  they  shall  report  regularly 
to  the  secretary  of  the  board,  giving  an  account  of  their 
employment  &c. ;  this  condition  is  imposed  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  the  commissioners  constantly  informed  of  the  where- 
abouts of  the  prisoners.  If  reports  are  not  received  regularly 
an  investigation  is  made  and  in  most  cases  where  prisoners  are 
delinquent  in  this  respect  it  appears  that  the  failure  to  report 
is- due  to  thoughtlessness ;  every  effort  is  made  to  so  conduct 
these  investigations  that  no  released  prisoner  shall  be  harmed 
in  his  employment  or  in  his  standing  in  the  community  by 
any  inquiries  of  the  board. 

Industrial  Schools. 
An  addition  to  the  work  of  the  institution  has  been  made 
during  the  year  in  the  form  of  the  industrial  schools  pro- 
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vided  for  by  a  resolve  of  the  legislature  of  1889  supple- 
mented by  a  resolve  of  1890.  Undef*  the  appropriations 
made  by  the  general  court  several  trades  have  been  intro- 
duced into  these  schools  and  there  is  already  abundant 
evidence  that  great  practical  benefit  will  be  derived  from 
them  by  the  young  men  who  are  sentenced  to  this  institution. 
Similar  experiments  in  manual  training  in  other  states  have 
proven  to  be  very  successful  in  forming  habits  of  industry 
and  giving  skill  in  the  use  of  tools  so  as  to  enable  the 
recipients  of  the  instructions  to  earn  honest  livelihoods  in 
the  community.  We  believe  that  like  results  will  follow  the 
introduction  of  the  system  of  industrial  schools  into  the 
reformatory;  an  extended  and  interesting  account  of  the 
progress  already  made  in  this  direction  will  be  found  in  the 
report  of  the  superintendent  and  in  the  statement  made  to 
him  by  the  oflScer  in  charge  of  the  schools. 

Recommendations  . 

We  recommend  a  special  appropriation  for  the  purchase 
and  repair  of  library  books.  The  number  of  volumes  is  too 
small  for  the  needs  of  as  large  a  population  as  the  reforma- 
tory now  has ;  besides  many  of  the  volumes  are  very  much 
worn  and  should  be  rebound  or  replaced  with  new  ones. 

No  extraordinary  expenditure  has  recently  been  made 
upon  the  houses  occupied  by  the  subordinate  oflScers,  and  it 
appears  from  the  report  of  the  superintendent  that  they  are 
very  much  in  need  of  certain  repairs  such  as  painting  and 
papering;  we  recommend  a  special  appropriation  for  that 
purpose. 

It  appears  from  the  statement  of  the  superintendent  that 
the  chapel  which  was  decorated  about  seven  years  ago  when 
the  buildings  were  occupied  by  the  state  prison,  is  in  bad 
condition  and  needs  to  be  repainted ;  we  recommend  that  a 
special  appropriation  be  made  for  such  a  purpose. 

In  the  report  of  the  superintendent  for  last  year,  and  in 
the  statement  of  the  engineer  published  with  the  report, 
attention  was  called   to  the  necessity  for  new  plumbing  in 
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the  cells.  The  superinteudent  then  recommended  an  appro- 
priation for  taking*  out  the  old  closets  and  putting  in  new 
ones,  and  he  repeats  such  recommendation  in  his  report 
for  this  year ;  we  are  constrained  to  believe  that  the  repairs 
are  indispensable,  and  we  therefore  endorse  the  request 
of  the  superintendent  that  a  special  appropriation  for  them 
be  granted. 

We  recommend  an  appropriation  for  repairing  the  brick 
wall  about  the  prison  yard.  An  examination  of  this  wall 
recently  disclosed  that  it  is  in  several  places  cracked  and 
warped,  and  unless  repairs  are  made  very  soon  some  por- 
tions of  it  may  fall,  thus  involving  a  much  greater  expendi- 
ture for  repairs  than  will  be  required  to  put  it  into  good 
condition  now.  The  superintendent  estimates  that  about 
three  thousand  dollars  will  be  required  for  the  purchase  of 
materials,  etc. ;  the  labor  can  be  done  by  thie  inmates. 

Estimates. 

We  estimate  the  sums  that  will  be  necessary  to  meet  the 
expenses  of  the  reformatory  for  the  year  ending  Sept.  30, 
1891,  as  follows:  — 

Salaries  and  wages,       .        .        .        .        .        .  $72,500  00 

Fuel  and  lights, 12,000  00 

Provisions, 44,000  00 

Clothing  and  bedding, 16,000  00 

Tools  and  repairs  of  machinery,  ....  2,000  00 

Education, 15,000  00 

Improvements  and  repairs,  .....  7,000  00 

Water, 3,400  00 

Incidental  and  contingent, 6,100  00 

Total, »178,000  00 

We  estimate  the  income  at }50,000  00 

The  increase  in  the  amount  required  for  salaries  is  made 
necessary  by  the  fact  that  many  of  the  oflScers  will  at  some 
time  in  the  year  reach  the  period  of  service  where  they  will 
be  entitled  to  an  increased  rate  of  salary.  The  small  addi- 
tion to  the  sum  named  for  other  expenses  is  due  to  the 
necessity  for  providing  for  a  larger  population  than  has  been 
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in  the  reformatory  in  any  recent  year  and  to  the  fact  that 
the  amount  required  to  maintain  the  industrial  schools  is, 
upon  the  suggestion  of  the  superintendent,  inchided  in  the 
above  named  sum ;  these  schools  were  established  by  a 
special  appropriation,  but  as  they  have  now  become  regular 
features  of  the  reformatory  work  it  seems  proper  that  the 
expense  of  carrying  them  on  shall  be  included  in  the  cost 
of  maintaining  the  institution. 

EUSTACE  C.  FITZ, 
EMMA  F.  GARY, 
MARGARET  P.  RUSSELL, 
WILLIAM  A.  WILDE, 
CHARLES  F.  COFFIN, 

Commissioners  of  Prisons. 
Fred.  G.  Pettigrovb,  Secretary.  • 
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SUPERINTENDENT'S  REPOET. 


Concord,  Oct.  1, 1890. 
To  the  Commissioner^  of  Frisons : 

I  herewith  reBpectfully  submit  to  you  my  sixth  annual 
report  of  (be  doings  and  affairs  of  the  Massachusetts  Re- 
formatory, for  the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1890. 

As  flf  preliminary  statement,  it  is  remarked  that  on  tbe 
twentieth  day  of  December  current,  the  Reformatory  will 
have  been  in  existence  six  full  years.  Within  this  time 
more  than  3,700  persons  will  have  been  prisoners  at  the 
Reformatory;  and  more  than  3,000  persons  will  have  been 
released  from  imprisonment  hore. 

With  these  large  numbers  and  this  term  of  time  in  mind, 
it  is  in  order  to  ask,  What  of  these  prisoners,  and  what 
results  have  followed  their  imprisonment? 

Of  the  prisoners,  it  is  to  be  said  that  in  ages  they  were 
from  fifteen  to  sixty-five  years  old.  They  were  convicted 
of  and  imprisoned  for  all  the  offences  known  to  the  statute, 
from  6tul)l)ornness  to  murder.  From  their  own  state- 
ments and  from  documentary  evidence,  it  is  known  that 
more  than  one-half  of  these  different  persons,  prior  to  the 
offences  for  which  they  were  committed  to  this  Reformatory, 
had  been  convicted  of  other  offences,  for  which  they  had 
served  from  one  to  twenty-five  sentences  in  other  institu- 
tions. In  these  cases  of  prior  commitment,  200  of  the 
persons  had  previously  served  time  in  State  prisons,  —  some 
of  them  more  than  once  in  State  prison. 

Of  the  results  which  have  followed  imprisonments  in  this 
Reformatory,  it  may  be  remarked  that  since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Reformatory,  3,170  persons  have  been  released 
therefrom,  not  counting  those  who  died  here.  From  a 
somewhat  careful  canvass  of  our  own  records  and  of  the 
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reports  made  especially  to  us  from  the  State  prison,  the 
houses  of  correction  and  the  jails  of  the  Commonwealth,  it 
appears  that,  of  the  3,170  persons  who  have  been  released 
from  the  Reformatory,  759  have  been  subsequently  re- 
committed to  the  Reformatory  or  committed  to  other  insti- 
tutions of  the  State,  as  follows :  250  were  returned  to  the 
Reformatory  on  revoked  permit;  192  were  committed  to  it 
a  second  time  by  the  courts;  and  317  were  con.mitted  to 
other  institutions.  After  eliminating  duplicated  persons 
from  the  retuins  it  appears  that  687  persons  released  from 
the  Reformatory,  after  such  release,  again  became  so 
obnoxious  to  law  as  to  again  become  prisoners.  Of  these 
687  persons  who  failed  to  do  well,  72.1  per  cent,  had  been 
prisoners  in  other  institutions  before  they  were  ever  com- 
mitted to  this  Reformatory. 

Of  the  55  persons  who  have  been  committed  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts State  Prison  after  having  been  prisoners  of  this 
Reformatory,  it  is  known  that  four  had  been  in  the  State 
Reform  School,  four  in  the  House  of  Industry,  twenty  in 
houses  of  correction,  and  twelve  in  State  prison  (40  in  all 
out  of  65),  before  they  were  prisoners  at  the  Reformatory. 

It  is  quite  likely  that  others  not  included  in  the  foregoing 
statements  had  prison  histories  before  they  came  to  the 
Reformatory.  There  is  always  a  considerable  per  cent,  of 
prisoners  who  are  silent  concerning  their  personal  history, 
as  also  are  the  public  records.  The  fact  that  more  than  50 
per  cent,  of  the  persons  committed  to  the  Reformatory,  by 
record  had  prior  thereto  been  prisoners  in  other  institutions, 
is  a  suggestion  of  habitual  criminalness  worthy  of  note,  and 
in  the  fact  is  also  the  hint  of  duplication  in  prison  statistics. 

By  the  fullest  exploration  of  reports,  records  and  personal 
histories  which  we  have  been  able  to  make,  it  appears  that 
21.67  per  cent,  of  the  persons  released  from  the  Massachu- 
setts Reformatory  have  gone  wrong  thereafter,  while  78.33 
per  cent,  of  those  committed  to  the  Reformatory  have  since 
their  release  lived  so  uprightly  as  not  to  become  again 
obnoxious  to  law.  Allowing  amply  for  delinquents  who 
have  gone  away  from  observation  into  other  States,  we  think 
it  safe  to  say  that  75  per  cent,  of  the  persons  released  from 
imprisonment  in  the  Massachusetts  Reformatory  have  done 
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well,  and  25  per  cent,  have  not  done  well  thereafter.  In 
the  apparent  fact  that  75  per  cent,  of  the  men  released  have 
done  well,  when  less  than  50  per  cent,  of  those  committed 
to  the  Reformatory  were  first  offenders,  and  in  the  fact  that 
72  per  cent,  of  the  failures  were  on  the  part  of  persons  who 
had  been  prisoners  elsewhere,  before  being  prisoners  at  this 
Reformatory,  we  find  large  encouragement.  And,  whea 
there  comes  readily  into  our  review  the  many,  many  men  who 
have  made  themselves  conspicuous  in  well-doing  in  the  out- 
side world  through  their  life  and  experience  within  the 
Reformatory,  we  feel  justified  in  our  methods.  We  know 
tljat  statistics  are  not  proofs  positive,  as  we  know  that  no 
man's  record  in  this  world  is  completed  until  death ;  yet  we 
say  thatj  the  best  obtainable  evidence  is  highly  favorable  to 
the  work  of  the  Reformatory. 

The  foregoing  statements  concerning  persons  who  have, 
been  prisoners  at  this  Reformatory  are  introduced  to  show, 
in  part,  the  special  difficulties  of  its  work  in  the  past.  At 
the  reformatories  of  other  States,  there  have  been  for  them 
from  the  start  age  and  offence  limits  to  control  commitments 
to  them.  But  an  age  and  offence  limit  was  not  established 
for  this  Reformatory  until  March  23,  1888,  more  than  three 
years  after  it  began  its  work.  During  the  three  and  more 
years  of  commitments  to  this  Reformatory  unrestricted  by 
age  and  offence  limits,  many  old  men  and  many  old  offenders, 
with  long  histories  of  convictions  and  commitments  else- 
where, were  sent  to  it  who  were  not  within  the  purview  of 
reform ;  and  they  were  not  subsequently  found  among  the 
reformed,  except  in  a  few  notable  instances.  This  Reforma- 
tory has  also  always  had  a  class  of  prisoners  not  found  in 
the  reformatories  of  other  States;  viz,,  drunkards.  The 
number  of  persons  committed  to  this  Reformatory  for 
drunkenness  in  the  past  is  1,117,  —  a  number  equal  to 
30.7  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  commitments  to  it. 
Of  the.  persons  released  who  were  committed  for  drunken- 
ness, 25  per  cent,  have  been  returned  to  the  Reformatory 
either  upon  revoked  permit  or  upon  second  sentence ; 
while  of  those  released  of  all  classes  of  offenders  taken 
together,  —  who  are  committed  to  this  Reformatory,  —  only 
11.4  per  cent   have  been  returned  to  it.     When  all  failures 
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are  taken  into  account,  it  will  be  found  that  the  intemperate 
class  furnish  much  the  larger  per  cent. 

Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  statistics  and  statements, 
and  also  in  view  of  what  we  have  already  said,  we  desire 
here  to  re-state  the  facts  that  the  reformation  of  a  person  is 
not  barred  by  his  «ge ;  nor  can  the  question  of  the  reforma- 
bility  of  an  offender  be  determined  by  the  number  of  his 
offences.  The  character  of  an  offender  cannot  always  nor 
surely  be  known  by  his  offence,  —  offence  is  not  a  certain 
index  of  character.  Therefore  we  personally  believe  in  a 
wide  reformatory  door,  which  swings  outward  as  well  as 
inward  with  the  pressure  of  hope. 

The  present  Massachusetts  law  for  admission  to  this 
Reformatory,  which  puts  the  age  limit  at  forty  years  and 
the  offence  limit  after  three  previous  convictions,  is  an  enact- 
.ment  of  wisdom  justified  by  experience.  Theoretically,  there  . 
can  be  no  limit  to  the  possibility  of  reform.  In  practical 
administration  there  are  metes  and  bounds  in  reformatory 
work  over  which  it  is  not  easy  to  pass.  The  human  agent 
may  halt  at  barriers  which  are  not  hindrances  to  super- 
human agencies.  Our  endeavor  for  men's  reformation  should 
include  all  in  its  purpose,  although  many  may  fail  to  achieve 
reformation. 

Reformation  from  drunkenness  is  the  most  difficult  piece 
of  reformatory  work  ;  and  when  it  appears  as  accomplished, 
it  is  more  piteously  and  persistently  assailed,  and  often  more 
successfully  so,  than  is  any  other  moral  achievement.  There 
are  more  foes  within  and  without  the  reformed  drunkard 
than  there  are  against  any  other  reformed  man.  The  drunk- 
ards' failures  swell  our  lists  of  failures  more  largely  than  do 
those  of  any  other  class  of  persons.  Yet  we  would  not 
exclude  them  from  this  Reformatory.  They  help  others  to 
succeed  in  well-doing,  and  they  succeed  in  wt^lUdoing  for 
themselves  with  brightest  examples.  Massachusetts  has  no 
better  place  to-day  in  which  to  revive  the  manhood  of  the 
intemperate  man  than  this  Reformatory,  and  manhood 
revived  and  maintained  reforms  a  drunkard.  We  have 
said  that  drunkards  here  help  others  to  succeed.  Many 
drunkards  —  alas,  how  many  !  — are  men  of  brains,  of  cult- 
ure, of  moral  instincts,  of  religious  natures  and  of  gentle- 
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mauly  bearing,  —  or  at  least  they  were  such  at  their  best 
estate.  When  rum  is  absent  from  them,  their  good  quali- 
ties come  forth  again,  their  capacities  awake  to  new  life, 
and  their  old  gentlemanly  qualities  are  again  in  exercise. 
Thus  renewed,  they  become  with  us  a  conservative  force, 
an  elevating  power,  which  finds  exercise  for  others'  good  in 
and  through  our  social  and  literary  organizations.  We 
have  known  instances  of  their  own  association  with  other 
offenders  which  proved  to  be  to  them  the  very  incentive 
of  regenerate  life ;  as  we  have  known  help  for  others  in 
many  and  large  ways  to  proceed  from  those  who  were 
drunkards,  as  manhood  kindled  and  glowed  anew  within 
them.  There  is  much  that  is  fictitious  in  sentiment  about 
the  associations  of  so-called  criminal  and  non-criminal  per- 
sons. The  designations  which  men  bear  in  such  particulars 
are  not  always  accurate  discriminations.  Sometimes,  and 
under  many  conditions,  associations  are  harmful ;  but  they 
may  be  healthful  among  prisoners.  The  reforming  power 
of  a  reformatory  can  be  augmented  by  the  influence  of  pris- 
oner upon  prisoner.  The  association  of  men  of  diverse 
offences  and  character  in  this  Reformatory  is  helpful  to  all 
concerned.  The  atmosphere  of  an  institution  is  the  thing 
of  most  consequence  to  it.  The  public  opinion  of  a  reforma- 
tory can  be  lifted  to  a  plane  of  mutual  benefit  and  real 
welfare  for  its  inmates ;  and,  if  it  is  so  lifted  and  there 
maintained,  the  question  of  associations  will  not  arise  for 
serious  consideration. 

In  contemplating  the  past  of  this  Reformatory,  in  viewing 
its  present  and  in  forecasting  its  future,  we  realize  the  wis- 
dom of  its  original  scheme.  We  find  no  reason  for  essential 
change  in  our  methods  of  administration,  albeit  we  do  per- 
ceive that  the  methods  can  be  better  administered  and  more 
thoroughly  applied  than  they  yet  have  been.  There  is  noth- 
ing fanciful  or  new  fangled  in  the  methods  of  this  Reforma- 
tory ;  they  are  the  old  agencies  of  civilization  and  religion, 
the  well-tried  methods  in  the  outside  world  of  training  and 
education. 

There  comes  to  a  reformatory  a  great  number  and  variety 
of  persons  who  have  offended  against  property,  person  and 
public    morals,  whom   the   law  has   designated   criminals. 
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Penology  classifies  them  as  professional,  habitual  and  acci- 
dental criminals.  They  are,  however,  to  reformatory  view, 
as  a  body,  a  people  of  needs ;  they  are  persons  who  have 
come  to  criminality  by  reason  of  mental,  moral,  physical  or 
industrial  lack.  It  is  generally  found  that  they  are  barren 
of  the  very  things  which  abound  in  good  people,  which  have 
enriched  the  lives  of  such  onei  with  honesty,  honor  and 
tiuth,  and  given  them  aspiration  and  heavenly  hope.  There- 
fore the  reformatory  method  is  that  of  implanting,  rather 
than  uprooting ;  is  one  of  enrichment,  rather  than  that  of 
impoverishment.  The  endeavor  is  to  msike  a  person  robust 
in  integrity,  rather  than  feeble  in  criminality  ;  it  is  to  implant 
a  right  affection,  the  expulsive  power  of  which  shall  drive 
the  wrong  out  from  the  offender's  heart  and  life. 

The  reformatory  in  its  method  looks  for  a  man  in  every 
prisoner,  and,  finding  him,  it  seeks  to  qualify  him  with  that 
liberty  wherewith  other  men  have  been 'made  free  from  that 
which  was  wrong  in  their  lives  and  pur[)Oses.  The  reforma- 
tory method  deals  with  the  offender  rather  than  with  his 
offence,  — his  phases  of  character,  his  physical,  moral,  men- 
tal and  spiritual  needs.  Its  methods  do  not  proceed  upon 
the  fact  that  a  man  is  a  murderer  or  a  thief  or  a  drunkard, 
but  upon  the  facts  that  he  is  a  man  astray  from  rectitude,, 
and  is  to  be  brought  back  thereto  ;  that  he  is  a  person  whcv 
is  wrong,  and  who  is  to  be  made  right ;  as  one  whose  trend 
of  life  needs  to  be  changed,  and  can  be,  changed.  By  its 
methods  the  reformatory  seeks  to  have  the  prisoner  go  from 
imprisonment  changed  in  purpose,  corrected  in  thought, 
enlightened  in  understanding,  purified  in  heart,  strengthened 
in  will,  equipped  with  industrial  knowledge  and  endowed 
with  the  industrious  habit;  habilitated  or  rehabilitated,  as 
the  case  may  be,  with  the  qualities  and  forces  of  perfect  life. 
By  its  methods  for  the  furtherance  and  accomplishmmt  of 
these  ends  a  reformatory  becomes  an  educational  institution, 
in  which  its  inmates  are  taught  in  schools  of  letters,  in  trades 
schools  ;  are  trained  physically  and  directed  spiritually.  By 
reformatory  methods  prisoners  are  at  all  points  summoned, 
and  by  all  ways  of  wisdom  allured  to  the  highest  plane  of 
life,  thought  and  action,  and  the  motives  of  two  worlds  are 
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put  before  them.  All  of  these  are  bat  the  methods  com- 
monly used  and  found  potent  in  ciyilized  and  heathen  lands 
in  awakening,  enlightening,  amending,  correcting,  reforming 
and  regenerating  the  lives  of  individuals  and  peoples ;  the 
methods  are  not  at  all  new  in  the  world,  but. the  application 
of  them  to  prisons  is  comparatively  a  new  thing. 

One  of  the  later  reformatory  methods  is  that  of  manual 
training,  or  trades-teaching;  and  the  value  of  such  is  already 
well  assured.  The  significance  and  value  of  this  method  are 
in  the  facts  that  the  mass  of  prisoners  become  prisoners  by 
reason  of  a  lack  of  industrial  knowledge  and  habit ;  that 
honest  earning,  for  them,  must  be  by  the  labor  of  their  hands, 
and  that  they  are  to  go  again  into  the  world  to  compete  with 
honest  skilled  labor ;  if  they  are  to  live  upright  lives  among 
men  after  release  from  imprisonment.  If  prisoners  were 
not  again  to  return  to  our  communities  as  free  men,  the 
prison  problem  would  be  simple,  and  outlays  and  efibrts  for 
prisoners  might  be  meagre ;  in  fact,  reformatory  effort 
might  cease  altogether.  While  trades-teaching  in  reforma- 
tories is  worth  and  welfare  for  the  prisoners,  it  also  will 
prove  to  be  of  value  to  and  security  for  any  community. 
To  transform  criminal  burdens  into  contributing  citizens  is 
an  undertaking  of  vital  importance  to  all  people.  This  is 
the  later  undertaking  of  reformatories,  alike  in  the  interest 
of  prisoners  and  people,  and  the  undertaking  is  a  feasible 
one. 

The  gymnasium  and  military  drill  are  also  later  reforma- 
tory methods.  These  are  employed  as  physical  motors,  to 
quicken  sluggish  bodies  and  to  develop  their  conditions  so  as 
to  be  of  greatest  advantage  to  mind  and  spirit.  Especially 
does  the  military  drill  *'  develop  habits  of  precision  and 
obedience,  and  give  manly  carriage. '*  At  the  oldest  and 
largest  reformatory  in  this  country  (at  Elmira,  N.  Y. ) ,  the 
gymnasium  and  military  drill  are  employed  in  a  large  way 
and  in  a  most  thorough  manner  as  reformatory  methods. 
The  able  and  veteran  superintendent  of  that  institution  con- 
siders them  to  be  among  the  very  best  of  his  methods. 
Thus  far  these  things  have  been  beyond  our  reach  for  this 
Reformatory,  yet  we   perceive   their  value,  and  we  would 
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gladly  adopt  them  here,  in  part,  if  the  cost  of  their  intro- 
duction could  be  met. 

With  some  persons,  discipline,  as  they  understand  it,  is 
the  chief  thing  in  the  management  of  a  prison  or  a  reforma- 
tory. To  such  persons  discipline  is  sometjiing  awe-inspiring, 
something  which  should  be  manifest  even  to  the  casual 
observer.  The  mien  of  every  prisoner  must  be  evidence  of 
it.  Austerity  and  severity  must  pervade  the  prison-place. 
Persons  of  such  thinking  seem  to  believe  that  an  unwarranted 
and  unfavorable  mildness  characterizes  reformatory  disci- 
pline. Reformatory  discipline  is  mild  in  distinction  from 
severe,  but  it  is  more  exact,  more  minute,  more  compre- 
hensive, more  discriminating  than  punitive  .prison  discipline, 
and  is  individual  in  application.  As  a  general  statement, 
reformatory  discipline  is  better  than  prison  discipline.  The 
discipline  of  this  Reformatory  is  equal  to  the  best  else- 
where. The  end  of  institution  discipline  is  attained  when 
prisoners  are  well  behaved,  well  mannered,  and  are  obedient 
to  the  necessary  prison  niles.  At  this  Reformatory  dis- 
cipline is  based  upon  a  system,  and  is  in  fact  a  part  of  our 
system.  For  each  day  here  the  prisoner  is  taken  into 
account.  For  each  person  for  every  day  there  is  a  credit  or 
discredit  entry  upon  the  page  of  his  conduct  record.  No 
man  or  day  escapes  observation.  Upon  the  day  upon  which 
a  prisoner  enters  the  Reformatory,  he  is  given  a  manual 
which  contains  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  place. 
Upon  its  pages  he  finds  a  list  of  ofi*ences,  containing  just 
fifty  items,  touching  personal  habit  and  conduct.  It  is  a 
catalogue  of  things  here  forbidden  and  here  required.  They 
are  rules  relating  to  manners,  morals,  cleanliness  of  rooms, 
personal  tidiness,  personal  bearing  and  general  conduct. 
The  prisoner  is  under  observation  the  live-long  day  in. fifty 
particulars.  Release  from  the  Reformatory  depends  upon 
**  perfect  conduct,  industry  in  labor  and  diligence  in  study," 
and  any  considerable  failure .  in  these  particulars  means 
detention  until  perfection  in  them  is  attained.  The  rules 
have  disciplinary  eflSciency,  because  they  are  reasonable  in 
character,  and  the  observance  of  them  promotes  personal 
welfare.     The  rules  are  enforced  in  a  considerate  way.     The 
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^nfmfjrm^^  M  tnmted  mAelj  to  the  depatr  i 
exempt  in  4»^  of  Appeal  to  the  saperintendefll.  All  that 
ib«  rWlker  io  cbar/^e  of  the  men  does  is  to  report  the  fiurts. 
(H  tb«  report  and  the  beta  the  prisoner  has  earlj  notice  in 
wrhiftff^  ami  be  alwajrs  has  access  to  the  deputy  snperin- 
tiTfident  Urr  bis  own  statement  of  the  case  in  hearing ;  and 
from  the  decision  of  the  deputy  superintendent  he  can 
spfresl  to  the  snperintendent.  Notbiog  is  placed  against  any 
mnn  upon  the  record  witbont  bis  knowledge.  Upon  a  pris- 
oner's Ci^nduct^marks  depend  bis  grade  standing  and  his 
release  upon  permit.  A  system  of  grades  and  marks  such 
a»  «xi»t»  in  all  reformatories,  in  connection  with  the  indeter- 
minate nenUiftce^  serves  to  secure  and  maintain  in  reforma- 
tori<5M  a  higher  degree  and  better  quality  of  discipline  than  is 
elfiewhcre  attained  where  such  systems  are  unknown.  It  is 
p<irhH[m  needless  to  say  that  there  is  no  corporal  punishment 
in  this  reformatory,  and  never  has  been  any. 

The  year  of  this  report  has  been  to  the  Reformatory  one 
of  general  salisfaction,  prosperity  and  progress.  Its  popu- 
Ifitloti  has  been  more  suitable  for  its  work  than  was  the  popu- 
lation of  earlier  years  of  the  Reformatory,  The  various 
ag<uicio»  of  the  place  worked  with  easier  yet  greater  eflSciency 
for  rofonnatory  ends  than  they  did  at  the  outset.  The 
svorago  number  of  our  population  has  been  greater,  the 
numbor  of  persons  received  greater,  and  the  number  released 
HUuUlor,  than  in  the  year  immediately  preceding  it. 

iSvhooh,  —  Our  schools  have  been  efficiently  maintained. 
They  now  number  15  olasses,  and  the  average  number  of 
pupiU  wa»  (^^0.  The  corps  of  instructors  consists  of  an  officer 
in  ohH)*gt>  and  8  teachers.  The  report  of  the  officer  in  charge, 
which  is  a  [mrt  of  this  report,  shows  the  school  work  in 

7*Af*  LibiHtiy. — The  circulation  of  the  library  this  year 
has*  iuciva^cd  ov^r  that  of  former  years.  The  total  circula- 
tUm  for  th^  ywir  was  t>0»ai6  volumes.  The  average  weekly 
ciivulatUm  wh«  1,158  volumes.  The  number  of  books  in 
lh<^  library  was*  wot  Incrvasml  during  the  year,  except  by  a 
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few  single  purchases  and  by  a  few  gifts.  The  present  num- 
ber of  volumes  in  the  library  is  3,691.  A  special  appropri- 
ation for  the  library  should  be  made  for  the  coming  year,  in 
order  to  meet  the  demand  of  our  large  reading  population 
for  new  books,  as  well  for  replacing  volumes  expended  in 
the  service. 

Our  Paper  was  issued  each  week  of  the  year,  in  sixteen- 
page  numbers.  We  are  assured  by  our  own  observation  and 
by  testimony  from  abroad  that  it  is  a  valuable  agency  of  this 
Reformatory.  During  the  session  of  the  Legislature  of 
1890  the  edition  of  the  paper  was  enlarged  so  as  to  supply 
each  Representative  of  the  people  with  a  copy  for  their  bet- 
ter information  concerning  this  Reformatory. 

Lectures, — The  full  lecture  course  of  the  winter  was 
maintained  by  the  best  lecturers  in  the  field.  The  names  of 
lecturers  may  appear  in  the  report  of  the  chaplain,  which  is 
a  part  of  this  report.  The  great  value  perceived  in  the 
lecturers  in  other  years  was  fully  realized  in  those  of  this 
year. 

Societies. — The  social  life  and  work  of  the  Reformatory 
was  maintained  and  carried  on  during  the  year  by  the  several 
social,  literary  and  scientific  organizations  of  the  place.  The 
field  of  this  work  is  permanently  occupied  by  the  **  Prison- 
ers' Prayer  Meeting,"  the  *'  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion," the  **  Catholic  Debating  and  Literary  Society,"  the 
"Saturday  Scientific  and  Literary  Society,"  ** Prisoners' 
Temperance  Society,"  and  a  ♦«  Chautauquan."  These  are 
organizations  of,  by  and  for  the  prisoners  exclusively,  and 
they  include  in  their  membership  nearly  two-thirds  of  our 
population.  Each  organization  has  a  weekly  meeting. 
These  organizations  are  a  power  for  good  in  this  Reforma- 
tory. The  following  programme  of  the  *'  Saturday  Scien- 
tific and  Literary  Society,"  taken  at  random,  will  serve  to 
show  in  part  the  character  of  the  meetings.  It  is  but  a  fair 
sample  of  the  programmes  of  the  year.  The  names  of 
participants  are  omitted  :  — 
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Part  1. 
Orcbestral  selection. 
Criticism. 

Paper,  **  Slavery  and  Poverty." 
Tenor  s<rfo. 
Reading*. 
Piano  solo. 
Paper, "  Langnage." 
Bass  solo. 


Part  2. 

Orchestral  selection. 

Paper, "  Pbilantiiropy." 

Baritone  solo. 

Paper,  **  Teneriffe." 

Baritone  solo. 

lllostrated  talk, "  Gold  and  Silver 

Hatin^.'^ 
Baritone  solo. 


Reading.  ;    Closing  address,  by  superintend- 

Tenor  solo.  I       ent. 

i    Yocal  seleetioD,  Qnart^te. 

Tbe  snperiDteDdeDt  drops  Id  at  the  meetings.  Dear  the 
close  of  them ;  the  namber  pot  down  as  address  by  hhn 
amounts  to  few  words,  relating  asaally  to  the  topics  of  the 
evening.  Three  evenings  of  the  week,  viz.,  Sunday,  Wednes- 
day and  Saturday  evenings,  are  given  to  the  societies.  The 
other  four  evenings  of  the  week  are  devoted  to  the  schools. 
The  social  work  of  the  place  is  augmented  by  brief  meetings 
under  the  direction  of  the  chaplain,  when  convenient  to  him, 
held  before  the  school  hours  on  week-day  evenings. 

lieligicms  Services.  —  The  religions  services  of  the  reform- 
atory are  both  Protestant  and  Catholic.  Mass  is  celebrated 
each  Sunday  morning  at  8.15,  Kev.  Father  Crowe  celebrant. 
Class  for  Catholic  catechism  at  9.30  a.m.,  and  Bil>le  class  at 
the  same  hour.  The  Bible  class  is  in  charge  of  George  A. 
Sanderson,  Esq.,  of  Littleton.  At  10.30  a.m.  is  the  gen- 
eral service,  conducted  by  the  chaplain,  Rev.  W.  J.  Bait. 
Teachers'  meeting  and  prayer  meetings  are  held  on  week-day 
evenings  at  early  hours.  Confessions  are  heard  at  the  con- 
venience of  Father  Crowe,  and  at  Easter  and  Christmas 
High  Mass  is  celebrated.  All  of  this  people,  as  well  as 
myself,  highly  appreciate  and  value  the  service  of  Rev.  Mr. 
Batt  and  Rev.  Father  Crowe  at  this  place.  The  report  of 
the  chaplain,  accompanying  this,  will  disclose  the  moral  and 
religious  work  more  fully. 

Industries,  —  The  industries  of  the  Reformatory  are  in 
good  condition.  They  have  undergone  a  change  in  one 
particular,  —  the    tailoring    department   is   now   conducted 
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upon  the  "State-account"  plan,  and  not,  as  previously, 
upon  the  ••  piece-price  plan."  The  change  became  neces- 
sary on  account  of  the  irregularity  of  work  upon  the  piece- 
price  plan.  The  monetary  facts  concerning  the  industries 
are  shown  in  tables  XXVIII.  and  XXXI.  of  this  report. 

Farm.  —  From  the  farm  there  has  been  a  good  yield, 
although  the  protracted  drought  of  July  and  August  ha  and 
injurious  effect.  Table  XXX.  shows  the  amount  and  variety 
of  the  product.  Ensilage,  300  tons  ;  pork,  35,693  pounds  ; 
and  milk,  123,088  quarts,  —  are  the  larger  items  of  product. 
The  milk  is  fed  to  the  prisoners,  the  average  amount  being 
about  a  pint  a  day  per  man.  Our  neat  stock  is  85  head. 
Our  pigs  at  highest  number  were  889,  of  all  sizes. 

Industrial  Schools. — The  enterprise  of  industrial  schools 
is  now  well  under  way.  The  departments  already  in  opera- 
tion are  printing,  engraving,  blacksmithing,  carpentry,  wood 
turning,  bricklaying  and  plastering.  Plumbing  and  tin- 
smithing  are  soon  to  follow  as  things  taught.  Instruction 
in  drawing  accompanies  each  of  these  trades  except  print- 
ing. The  schools  are  organized  with  a  superintendent  and 
six  teachers.  The  number  of  young  men  under  instruction 
is  144.  The  classes  in  plumbing  and  tinsmithing  will  carry 
the  number  under  instruction  up  to  nearly  200.  The  after- 
noon of  each  week  day  is  devoted  to  the  trades  schools.  In 
the  forenoon  the  same  men  are  at  work  at  productive  indus- 
tries. We  expect  to  put  in  forenoon  classes,  and  also  to 
add  new  trades  to  our  list.  When  these  things  are  done, 
the  number  of  persons  taught  in  the  trades  schools  will  be 
largely  increased,  without  corresponding  increase  in  expense. 
The  report  of  the  superintendent  of  these  schools,  accom- 
panying as  a  part  of  this  report,  shows  what  has  been  under- 
taken and  what  has  been  accomplished. 

I  cannot  commend  the  trades  schools  too  highly  as  a  help 
to  reformatory  work.  They  seem  to  me  to  meet  a  special 
demand  in  the  interest  of  these  prisoner  men,  in  the  interest 
of  the  communities  to  which  they  will  soon  go  as  free  men, 
and  in  the  interest  of  the  State  to  which  they  are  now  crimi- 
nal burdens,  —  and  to  which  they  will  thus  be  for  time  to 
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come,  if  they  are  not  now  and  here  equipped  with  a  trade 
equipment  for  earning  an  honest  living.     A  large  per  cent. 
of  the  people  become  criminal  because  they  lack  industrial 
knowledge  and  industrial  habit.      Unless  these   lacks  are 
supph'ed,  they  must  of  necessity  continue  criminal.     In  the 
ways  of  unskilled  labor  there  is  no  room  for  them  ;  but  with 
skilful  hands  and  cunning   brain  they  can  find  a  place  in 
the  world  among  honest  people,  and  be  themselves  honest 
because  they  are  skilful  with  brain  and  hand.    This  Reforma- 
tory should  be  put  into  and  kept  in  condition  to  teach  its 
people  trades.    The  twelve  hundred  and  more  men  who  pass 
its  walls  and  iron  doors  in  going  or  coming  each  year  are  a 
multitude  that  this  Commonwealth  cannot  disregard  in  any 
calculation  of  the  public  weal.     Imprisonment  does  not  dis- 
pose of  them  ;  it  but  temporarily  restrains  them  by  its  force. 
They  go  forth  again  to  freedom,  into  the  midst  of  free  people. 
Not  with  what  body  do  they  come,  but  with  what  spirit  shall 
they  come,  is  the  question.     With  what  ability  to  get  an 
honest  living  among  honest  people  shall  they  come,  as  well 
as  with  what  spirit  they  shall  come  to  community  life,  are 
questions  of  vital  interest  to  the  State  and  the  people.     A 
trade  will  not  make  a  man  entirely  new  or  entirely  whole, 
but  it  will  enable  him  to  begin  a  new  life,  because  it  will 
open  up  to  him  opportunities  and  all  the  avenues  of  good 
influence  by  which   he  may  perceive,  come  to  and  embrace 
all  else  that  is  good  and  true,  high  and  holy.     The  avenues 
are  opened  for  every  man ;  but  prisoner  men  need  to  be 
opened  up  to  them  in  order  to  know  how  to  walk  in  them. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  now  in  review  there  were 
626  prisoners  in  the  Reformatory.  During  the  year  614 
were  received  and  507  were  released.  Information  concern- 
ing these  persons  and  the  aftairs  of  the  Reformatory  for  the 
year  is  given  in  thirty -two  statistical  statements,  to  which 
attention  is  invited. 

Statement  I.  shows  the  number  of  persons  received  and 
the  number  released  from  the  Reformatory  during  the  year, 
and  by  what  processes  they  were  received  or  released. 

Statement  II.  shows  the  offences  for  which  persons  have 
been  committed  to  the  Reformatory  for  each  year  since  its 
establishment,  and  for  the  whole  of  that  period.     It  will  be 
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observed  that  offences  against  the  person  form  a  compara- 
tively small  portion  of  the  whole  number,  although  in 
slightly  greater  proportion  to  the  whole  number  than  last 
year,  while  the  proportion  of  offences  against  property  has 
materially  decreased  from  the  previous  year.  The  number 
of  offences  against  public  order,  etc  ,  shows  an  increase,  as 
does  the  total  number  of  commitments. 

Statement  III.  shows  the  proportion  of  temperate  and 
intemperate  persons  committed  during  the  last  three  years. 
These  figures  are  based  upon  statements  of  the  men  them- 
selves, and  it  is  probable  that  a  larger  number  of  persons 
committed  could  be  rightfully  classed  as  intemperate,  if 
close  investigation  could  in  all  cases  be  made. 

Statement  IV.  shows  the  length  of  sentence  for  which 
each  prisoner  was  committed. 

Statement  V.  shows  the  number  of  previous  commitments 
of  prisoners  received  during  the  year,  and  previous  thereto. 

Statement  VI.  shows  the  ages  of  prisoners  when  commit- 
ted for  the  period  since  the  establishment  of  the  Reforma- 
tory, and  for  each  year  thereof. 

Statement  VII.  shows  the  number  of  commitments  to  the 
Reformatory  from  all  sources  since  its  establishment,  by 
years. 

Statement  VIII.  shows  the  commitments  by  courts  and 
counties  for  the  year  in  review. 

Statement  IX.  shows  the  number  of  native  and  foreign 
bom  prisoners  received  during  the  year,  and  the  places  of 
their  nativity. 

Statement  X.  shows  the  parentage  of  prisoners  received 
during  the  year.  By  reference  to  this  statement  and  the 
preceding  one,  it  wjU  be  seen  that,  while  432,  or  79  per 
cent.,  are  native  born,  but  98,  or  18  per  cent.,  are  of  native 
parentage. 

Statement  XI.  shows  the  occupations  of  the  prisoners 
received  during'  the  year.  It  will  be  seen  that  but  about 
one-half  of  those  received  lay  claim  to  being  skilled 
mechanics,  or  to  "having  a  trade;"  but  in  a  majority  of 
these  cases  they  are  not  masters  of  the  trades  which  they 
claim  as  theirs,  but  have  only  a  rudimentary  knowledge  of 
them.     This  has  been  shown  repeatedly  by  close  question- 
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ing  of  the  men  claiming  to  be  mechanics,  and  by  practical 
tests. 

Statement  XII.  is  one  of  considerable  detail,  showing  the 
number  committed  from  each  court  for  each  offence,  also  the 
offences  of  those  transferred  from  other  institutions. 

Statement  XIII.  shows  the  departures  \n  all  ways  from 
the  Reformatory  during  the  year,  and  the  offences  of  which 
the  released  men  were  convicted. 

Statement  XfV.  shows  the  departures  in  all  .ways  from 
the  Reformatory  since  its  establishment. 

Statement  XV.  relates  to  men  returned  upon  revoked 
permits,  and  shows  the  percentage  of  men  so  returned  that 
have  previously  been  committed  to  other  institutions. 

Statement  XVI.  is  also  concerning  mtn  returned  on 
revoked  permits  during  the  year,  showing  the  offences  for 
which  they  were  serving  sentence  when  released. 

Statement  XVII.  shows  the  number  of  men  released  upon 
permit  during  each  year,  who  have  been  returned  upon 
revoked  permit,  and  the  percentage  of  such  returns  to  the 
number  released  each  year. 

Statement  XVIII.  gives  the  percentage  of  returns  upon 
revoked  permit  to  the  number  of  permits  issued. 

Statement  XIX.  shows  when  men  returned  on  revoked 
permit  were  released  and  when  returned. 

Statement  XX.  is  concerning  second  comers,  showing  the 
percentage  of  men  committed  a  second  time,  who  had,  previ- 
ous to  their  commitment  to  the  Reformatory,  been  inmates 
of  other  institutions. 

Statement  XXI.  relates  to  second  comers,  showing  the 
offences  for  which  they  were  first  committed,  and  those  for 
which  they  were  again  committed. 

Statement  XXII.  shows  the  percentage  of  second  comers 
to  the  number  released  each  year. 

Statement  XXIII  shows  the  percentage  of  second  comers 
to  releases  from  the  establishment  of  the  Reformatory  to  the 
close  of  each  year. 

Statement  XXIV.  shows  when  men  were  released  from 
the  Reformatory  who  Ijave  been  again  sentenced  thereto,  and 
when  they  were  so  sentenced. 
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Statement  XXV.  shows  the  largest,  smallest  and  average 
number,,  the  net  increase  or  decrease,  the  number  received 
and  released,  the  percentage  of  releases  and  commitments 
to  average  population,  and  the  percentage  of  releases  to 
commitments,  for  each  month,  for  the  year,  and  for  the 
previous  year. 

Statement  XXVI.  shows  the  names,  positions,  salaries 
and  actual  payments  to  the  oflScers  of  the  Reformatory. 

Statement  XXVII.  shows  the  current  expenditures  of  the 
Reformatory  for  the  year  in  review. 

Statement  XXVIII.  shows  the  income  of  the  Reformatory 
from  all  sources. 

Statement  XXIX.  shows  the  products  of  the  farm. 

Statement  XXX.  gives  a  summary  of  the  transactions  of 
the  various  industrial  departments  of  the  Reformatory.' 

Statement  XXXI.  shows  the  number  of  men  employed 
at  each  industry,  and  kind  of  work  carried  on  in  the 
Reformatory. 

Statement  XXXII.  shows  the  accustomed  dietary  of  the 
Reformatory.  Such  changes  are  made  from  time  to  time  as 
the  seasons  and  prices  of  provisions  allow. 

Following  these  statements  is  a  diagram  showing  the 
movement  of  population  at  this  Reformatory  for  the  year 
in  review  and  for  the  four  previous  years. 

These  statements  show  with  some  distinctness  the  classes 
and  conditions  from  which  the  Reformatory  receives  its 
population.  The  unskilled  workman  and  idlers  contribute 
much  the  larger  number,  and  men  of  acknowledged  intem- 
perate habits  form  nearly  one-half  the  population. 

The  number  of  commitments  for  the  year  is  slightly 
greater  than  for  the  previous  year,  while  the  releases  have 
been  less  in  number.  The  number  of  those  returned  either 
upon  new  sentence  or  upon  revoked  permit,  although  show- 
ing an  increase  over  the  previous  year,  is  still  gratifyingly 
small. 

The  various  district  courts  have,  from  their  large  number, 
furnished  the  largest  number  of  commitments  of  any  class 
of  courts.  They  are  followed,  in  the  order  named,  by  the 
superior,  police,  municipal,  trial  justices  and  United  States 
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district  courts.  More  than  one-half  of  the  courts  and  trial 
justices  of  the  Commonwealth  have  made  no  commitments 
to  the  Reformatory  during  the  year,  about  the  same  number 
of  courts  and  trial  justices  committing  as  in  previous  years. 
The  major  part  of  the  non-committing  magistrates  are  trial 
justices. 

A  feature  brought  distinctly  to  view  by  these  statements 
and  the  accompanying  diagram  is  the  fluctuation  of  the 
Reformatory  population,  which  increases  the  expense  of 
maintenance  over  that  of  a  more  stable  population  averaging 
the  same,  and  also  the  difficulty  of  estimating  in  advance  the 
financial  needs  of  the  institution. 


Accompanying  Reports. 

The  reports  of  the  physician,  the  chaplain,  the  superin- 
tendents of  the  •'  schools  of  letters"  and  of  the  industrial 
schools,  and  of  the  engineer,  accompany  this  report.  Each 
one  of  these  exhibits  with  fulness  and  interest  the  affairs  of 
its  department.  They  contain  matter  which  relates  closely 
to  the  general  interest  of  the  Reformatory,  which  is  only 
alluded  to,  or  not  at  all  referred  to,  in  the  pages  of  the 
superintendent's  report  proper.  These  special  reports  are 
intended  to  represent,  in  a  more  distinct  manner  than  the 
general  report  can,  what  has  been  done  in,  and  what  has 
been  and  is  required  for,  the  medical,  moral,  educational, 
industrial  and  mechanical  departments  of  the  Reformatory. 
We  commend  these  as  documents  of  interest  and  value. 


Improvements. 

The  improvements  for  the  year  upon  buildings,  premises 
or  grounds,  which  have  been  charged  to  the  general  appro- 
priations, are  not  many  in  number  or  large  in  extent.  A  con- 
venient building  of  brick  has  been  erected  in  the  stockade 
for  bone^grinding,  soap-making,  and  the  cooking  of  food  for 
the  pigs.  Some  new  floors  have  been  laid  in  the  administra- 
tion part  of  the  buildings.  Considerable  and  important 
grading  has   been   done.      The   public   road   abutting    the 
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lieformatory  premises  has  been  graded  and  repaired  in  a 
very  thorough  manner,  from  Assabet  River  to  the  Old 
Colony  Railroad.  The  town  of  Concord  contributed  the 
materia],  and  the  Reformatory  men  and  teams  did  the  work. 
The  road  greatly  needed  the  repair  which  has  been  made. 
Other  improvements,  small  in  themselves,  which  are  valua- 
ble in  character  and  use,  have  also  been  made. 

The  State  has  upon  this  site  buildings  which  in  number 
and  size  are  ample,  upon  a  generous  plan,  for  eight  hundred 
prisoners.  They  do  not  merely  furnish  quarters  for  housing 
and  feeding  such  a  population,  but  they  also  furnish  room 
for  •*  schools  of  letters,"  for  '*  trades  schools,"  for  religious 
worship  and  instruction.  There  are  also  workshops  fitted 
with  machinery,  extensive  enough  for  the  employment  of 
the  prisoners  upon  productive  industries.  There  are  build- 
ings suflScient  folr  the  proper  care  of  our  horses,  our  large 
herd  of  cows,  and  the  numerous  swine  of  the  place.  Besides 
these,  there  are  thirty-three  tenements  which  the  State  rents 
to  its  officers,  the  rooms  of  administration,  and  the  quarters 
of  the  superintendent  and  deputy  superintendent.  Alto- 
gether, the  State  has  here  more  than  a  million  dollars'  worth 
of  real  estate,  besides  machinery.  To  keep  all  this  in  ordi- 
nary repair,  after  it  has  had  the  wear  and  tear  of  twelve 
years,  requires  quite  a  large  expenditure  from  the  regu- 
lar annual  appropriation.  The  carpenter,  the  mason,  the 
machinist,  the  plumber  or  the  painter,  is  in  constant  demand 
in  order  to  keep  the  premises  in  all  parts  up  to  the  require- 
ment of  prudent  care,  to  keep  everything  in  the  condition 
that  a  wise  owner  keeps  his  property.  And  yet  the  demands 
of  the  institution  must  from  time  to  time  be  for  special 
appropriations,  when  ordinary  repairs  and  changes  will  not 
suffice. 

During  the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1890,  the  expenditure 
of  the  Reformatory  will  appear  to  have  been  larger  than  for 
the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1889 ;  but  the  expenditures  for 
the  fiscal  year  will  be  several  thousands  of  dollars  less 
for  the  present  fiscal  year  than  for  the  fiscal  year  immedi- 
ately preceding,  although  the  population  has  been  larger 
during  the  present  year  than  in  the  former  one.     Appropria- 
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tions  are  made  for  the  calendar  year,  while  institution 
reports  are  made  for  parts  of  two  years.  The  expenditures 
may  be  divided  unequally  for  the  two  parts  of  the  institu- 
tion year,  and  appear  to  be  greater  or  less  than  for  the  fiscal 
or  calendar  year.  The  per  capita  cost  for  the  institution 
years  of  1889  and  1890  will  be  precisely  alike,  while  the  per 
capita  cost  for  the  fiscal  year  1890  will  be  less  than  for 
the  year  1889'.  Notwithstanding  the  maintenance  at  the 
Reformatory  of  an  extensive  school  system  and  other  work 
pertaining  to  the  place,  and  notwithstanding  all  the  expen- 
siveness  sometimes  attributed  to  us,  our  per  capita  cost  will 
not  exceed  that  of  the  State  Prison  by  so  much  as  three 
cents  per  day,  if  it  does  at  all. 

Special  Appropriations, 
Special  appropriations  granted  by  the  Legislature  of  1890 
were  as  follows  :  — 

For  repairs  of  boilers,  west  fire  room, f  3,000  00 

plumbing  houses  of  superintendent  and  deputy  super- 
intendent,       1,500  00 

laying  and  repairing  concrete  walks,    .        .        .        .  1,000  00 

maintenance  of  industrial  schools,         •.        .        .        .  6,000  00 

Total, f  11,500  00 

I 
Of  these   sums,  for  the  purposes  named,  there   remains 

unexpended :  — 

For  repair  of  boilers, $37  01 

plumbing, ,    441  28 

concreting, 444  41 

industrial  schools, 2,604  26 

The  repairs  upon  the  boilers  are  completed,  and  they  (the 
boilers)  are  in  excellent  condition,  and,  barring  accidents, 
will  not  need  any  considerable  repairs  for  a  long  time.  The 
plumbing  in  the  superintendent's  and  deputy  superintend- 
ent's houses  is  well  advanced.  The  appropriation  will  prove 
suflScient  to  complete  the  work.  Thus  far  2,082  yards  of 
concrete  road  and  walks  have  been  laid,  in  a  superior  man- 
ner.    Those  leading  to  the  administration  building  and  the 
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Eeformatory  entrance  are  completed.  The  amount  remain- 
ing to  the  credit  of  the  Reformatory  for  industrial  schools 
will  be  sufficient  for  the  present  year. 

All  of  the  worjk  of  concreting  has  been  done  by  the  men 
of  the  Reformatory ;  they  have  also  done  the  larger  part  of 
the  plumbing  and  considerable  upon  the  boilers  and  in 
fitting  up  the  industrial  schools.  This  employment  accounts 
for  the  amount  of  work  done  with  the  appropriations. 

Recommendations. 

For  the  ensuing  j^ear  I  recommend  the  following  special 
appropriations :  — 

For  electric  lights,  $12,000.  As  stated  by  our  chief 
engineer,  •*  Our  gas  works  are  a  constant  source  of  annoy- 
ance, both  as  to  repairs,  operation,  and  the  disposal  of  the 
impregnated  water  from  the  purifying  apparatus.  The  call 
for  more  light  is  constant,  and  during  the  long  nights  of 
winter  it  is  almost  impossible  to  make  gas  enough  to  supply 
the  needs  of  the  institution."  I  desire  to  say  most  emphat- 
ically that  our  gas  works  cannot  furnish  the  light  we  need 
for  all  our  school  and  other  evening  work.  It  cannot  be 
long,  if  the  use  of  gas  is  continued,  before  a  large  outlay  will 
be  needed  for  new  piping,  and  much  of  the  old  is  so  con- 
cealed as  to  make  access  to  it  difficult  and  costly.  The  one 
thousand  gas  burners  now  required  have  greatly  vitiated 
the  air.  Sanitary  and  ec(momic  considerations  unite  in  a 
demand  for  the  substitution  of  electric  light  for  the  present 
gas  light.  For  further  remarks  upon  this  topic,  please  see 
the  engineer's  report. 

For  plumbing  within  the  Reformatory,  $8,000.  As  is 
well  known  to  the  commissioners,  each  prisoner's  room  of 
the  Reformatory  is  fitted  with  water-closet  and  wash  bowl, 
and  supplied  with  water.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  The 
present  fixtures  are  twelve  years  old.  The  water-closets  are 
of  an  obsolete  pattern.  Thoy  long  ago  came  to  large 
repairs.  The  p;irts  which  are  worn  out  cannot  now  be 
duplicated,  because  this  pattern  of  closet  is  obsolete.  The 
t}^pe  of  closet  here  in  use  is  not  allowed  to  be  used  any- 
where where  sanitary  or  plumbing   laws  are  enforced ;    ia 
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other  word.^,  the  use  of  such  closets  is  forbidden  in  the  cities 
of  Massachusetts  and  other  States.  The  changes  here 
asked  for  ought  not  to  be  longer  delayed,  for  some  of  the 
present  fixtures  are  already  past  repair,  and, all  of  thera  will 
soon  be  unrepairable. 

For  painting  and  papering  the  State  houses,  11,000. 
These  houses  (thirty-three  tenements)  the  Stale  rents,  and 
thereby  receives  an  income  of  nearly  $5,000  a  year  for  them. 
They  are  in  need  of  paint  and  other  repairs  on  the  ine^idc, 
because  they  have  not  been  put  in  good  order  for  many 
years.  The  tenants  have  a  right  to  such  repairs.  The 
amount  here  asked  for  is  only  about  $30  per  tenement. 

For  painting  the  chapel,  $800.  The  chapel  was  frescoed 
in  a  cheap  way  some  years  ago,  and  is  now  dilapidated  to  a 
considerable  degree.  The  chapel  should  be  an  attractive 
place  in  its  material  aspect. 

For  books  for  the  library,  $500.  As  has  been  shown 
upon  other  pages  of  this  report,  our  people  are  a  reading 
people.  The  library  is  very  largely  used,  and  U  of  largo 
value  to  the  Reformatory.  There  is  an  imnual  need  for  its 
replenishing,  but  there  has  been  no  considerable  replenish- 
ment by  new  books  for  more  than  two  years.  The  appro- 
priation of  $500,  two  years  ago,  was  expended  in  renewing 
sets  of  magazines  and  books  which  had  been  expended  in 
the  service. 

These  things  asked  for  are  real  needs  of  the  Reformatory. 
They  are  urged  because  they  are  really  needed  in  the  inter- 
ests of  economy,  good  administration,  and  for  the  welfare 
of  the  men. 

We  restate  our  earnest  belief  that  the  Massachusetts 
Reformatory  is  doing  a  work  of  great  value  to  prisoners 
and  for  the  public  welfare,  upon  a  plan  that  is  fully 
justified  by  experience  and  results.  It  is  both  wise  and 
prudent  to  attempt  the  reformation  of  criminals,  because  it 
has  been  shown  that  they  can  be  reformed.  The  Reforma- 
tory way  is  more  economical  for  the  State,  as  it  is  vastly  the 
better  way  for  the  prisoner.  It  is  hoped  that  the  Reforma- 
tory will  continue  to  have  the  endorsement  of  the  State 
authorities  and  the  public  generally,  and  that  its  educational 
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needs,  both  manual  and  literary,  will  be  provided  for  in  an 
adequate  manner. 

I  wish  to  express  to  the  commissioners  my  thanks  for 
their  personal  and  official  courtesy  to  me,  and  for  the  sup- 
port they  have  given  me  in  a  difficult  place,  and  for  all  their 
regard  for  interests  of  the  Reformatory.  And  in  my  thanks 
I  desire  to  include  the  secretary  of  the  Board,  for  his 
courtesy.  For  their  official  support  and  personal  courtesy  I 
most  cordially  and  sincerely  thank  the  deputy  superintend- 
ent and  all  other  officers  of  the  Reformatory. 

Very  respectfully, 

GARDINER  TUFTS, 

Superiiitendent. 

Special  Note. — At  the  time  of  writing  the  foregoing  report  I  was  aware  that 
the  briclc  wall  surrounding  the  premises  would  need  extensive  repair  in  the  near 
future,  the  upper  part  of  the  northern  sections  being  badly  warped,  while  other  parts 
of  the  wall  needed  pointing.  Such  survey  of  the  wall  as  was  made  led  to  the 
belief  that  the  wortc  of  repair  need  not  be  undertaken  just  then. 

Since  writing  this  report,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  length  and  about 
four  feet  in  height  of  the  northeastern  wall  has  fallen  to  the  ground,  and  more  of  that 
wall,  as  well  as  the  northwestern  wall,  is  in  precarious  condition.  It  is  now  certain  that 
repairs  cannot  be  delayed,  and  that  repairs  must  be  extensive  when  undertaken.  I 
therefore  recommend  a  special  appropriation  of  $3,000  for  rebuilding  and  repairing 
the  enclosing  wall  of  the  Reformatory. 

GARDINER  TUFTS, 

Superintendent, 
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Statement  I. 


Number  of  prisoners  remaining  at  the  Reformatory  Sept.  30, 1889,     626 

RECEIVED. 

Committed  by  the  courts, 507 

Returned  by  order  of  Commissioners  of  Prisons,         .        .        67 

Returned  from  escape, 2 

Transferred  from  other  institutions, 38 

614 

Total  number  under  care, 1,240 

RELEASED. 

By  commissioners'  permit, 477 

commuted  time  permit, 1 

expiration  of  sentence, 18 

removal  to  other  prisons, 1 

removal  to  lunatic  hospital, 2 

executive  pardon, 1 

escape, 3 

death, 4      ' 

507 

Number  of  prisoners  remaining  Sept.  30, 1890,     .        .        .        733 


Statement  II. 

Showing  Offences  of  Prisoners  received  at  the  Massachusetts 
Reformatory  to  Sept.  30,  1890, 


5 

«4 

i 

F4 

i 

m 

i 

1 

i 

Against  the  Person : 
Abortion,     . 
Assault, 

Assault,  felonious. 
Manslaughter,     . 
Mayhem,      . 
Murder, 

Murder,  attempt, 
Rape,  . 
Robbery, 
Sodomy, 

1 

43 
11 
7 
4 
1 
3 
5 
20 

44 
2 

2 
12 

25 
3 

5 

17 
4 

2 
4 

27 

14 

1 
3 

13 
2 

1 

1 
1 
1 

1 

156 

20 

9 

4 

1 

4 

11 

45 

1 

95 

60 

33 

18 

19     252 
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i 

i 

I* 

— 1 — 

i 

«4 

ft 

i 

F4 

08 

Against  Property  : 

Arson, 

Blackmail,  .... 
Breaking  and  entering. 
Burglary,     .... 
Embezzlement,    . 

Forgery 

Fraud, 

Having  counterfeit  money. 
Incendiarism, 

Larceny,       .... 
Larceny  of  a  ride. 
Malicious  mischief,     . 
Obstructing  railroad,  . 
Receiving  stolen  goods. 
Robbing  the  mails,      . 

1 
1 

175 

19 

12 

24 

5 

10 
158 

1 
1 
6 

1 

100 
13 

16 
4 

6 
132 

6 

80 

4 

14 

11 

3 

3 
175 

4 

8 

70 
7 
8 
7 
8 
2 
2 
141 

2 

6 

1 

119 

1 
10 
15 
11 

3 

156 
2 
3 

5 

1 

96 

1 

15 

4 

8 

3 

160 
3 
2 
1 
5 
1 

1 

2 
640 
45 
62 
77 
39 

2 

27 

922 

5 
12 

2 
36 

3 

Against  Public  Order  : 

Adultery,     .... 
Cruelty  to  animals. 
Disturbing  the  peace, . 
Drunkard,  common,    . 
Drunkenness,     second     or 

third  oftence,   . 
Escape,        .... 
Fornication,         ... 
Idle  and  disorderly,    . 
Illegal  sale  of  liquor, . 
Illegal  voting,     . 

Incest, 

Indecent  exposure,      . 
Keeping  a  common  nuisance, 
Lewdness,    .... 
Neglect  to  support  family, 
Perjury,       .... 
Polygamy,  .... 
Selling  obscene  literature, . 
Stubbornness, 
Tramps  and  vagabonds. 
Violation  of  pardon,  . 
Violation  of  permit,   . 

413 
3 

22 

106 
1 

3 

1 

1 
1 

2 

7 
8 

281 

1 
1 

77 

126 
9 

9 

1 
6 
1 

1 

15 
27 

30 

302 

110 
170 

11 

1 

1 

13 

17 

40 

254 

1 

93 
175 

11 

1 
5 

17 
22 

1 
65 

326 

1 
52 

77 
2 

9 

1 

1 
2 

33 
28 

48 

299 

1 

1 
5«^ 

54 

1 
11 

1 

1 
4 

1 

52 
45 

67 

1.875 

6 

1 

2 

409 

708 
12 

1 

54 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

16 

2 

1 

4 

2 

137 

147 

1 

250 

155 

304 

1  363 

391 

254 

294 

1,761 

SUMMARY. 

Against  the  person, 
Against  property,   . 
Against  public  order,  etc.. 

95 
413 
155 

•60 
281 
304 

33 
302 
363 

27 
254 
391 

18 
326 
254 

19 
299 
294 

252 
1,875 
1,761 

663 

645 

698 

672 

598 

612 

3,888 
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Statement  m. 
As  to  Drinking  Habits  of  Prisoners  committed  to  Massachusetts 

Reformatory, 


« 

«f 

« 

cS 

i 

1 

F4 

1 

I 

«4 

r* 

o 
H 

Temperate,  number   com- 
mitted,    .... 

229 

217 

223 

298 

312 

1,279 

Intemperate,  number  com- 
mitted,    .... 

386 

441 

383 

262 

233 

1,695 

Temperate,    percentage 

committed. 
Intemperate,      percentage 

committed. 

37A 
62A 

33 
67 

37 
63 

64A 

57^ 

43 
57 

Statement  IV. 

Showing  Sentences  for  which  Prisoners  have  been  committed  during 

the  Year  ending  Sept,  30^  1890, 


Balance  of  sentence  (returned  by  Commissioners  of  Prisons,  and 

redaptured), 69 

Indeterminate  sentence,  limited  to  two  years,         ....  200 

Indeterminate  sentence,  limited  to  five  years,          .        .        .        .  299 

Indeterminate  sentence,  limited  to  nine  years,        ....  1 

Indeterminate  sentence,  limited  to  ten  years, 4 

Determinate  sentence  of  six  months  (United  States  court),  .        .  1 
Determinate  sentence  of  one  year  (one  United  States  court,  seven 

transferred), 8 

Determinate  sentence  of  one  year  and  six  months,*        ...  3 

Determinate  sentence  of  one  year  and  eight  months,*    ...  1 

Determinate  sentence  of  one  year  and  ten  months,*       ...  1 

Determinate  sentence  of  two  years,* 9 

Determinate  sentence  of  two  years  and  four  months,*    ...  1 

Determinate  sentence  of  three  years,* 3 

Determinate  sentence  of  three  years  and  six  months,*   ...  1 

Determinate  sentence  of  four  years,* 1 

Determinate  sentence  of  five  years,* 2 

Determinate  sentence  of  five  years  and  one  month,        ...  1 

Determinate  sentence  of  six  years,* 1 

Determinate  sentence  of  seven  years,* 1 

Determinate  sentence  of  eight  years,*     ....*.  1 

Minonty  sentence,! 6 

Total,.        .        .        . 614 


Transferred  from  other  prisQ/hs. 


t  Transferred  from  Lyman  School. 
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Statement  V. 
Shotoing  Number  of  Previous  Commitments  of  Prisoners  received. 


« 

« 

if 

« 

. 

i 

i 

i 

i 

«4 

OD 

1 

One  previous  commitment, 

98 

191 

175 

138 

132 

128 

862 

Two  previous  commitments,     . 

68 

92 

104 

96 

60 

63 

463 

Three  previous  commitments,  . 

21 

34 

49 

33 

24 

21 

182 

Four  previous  commitments,    . 

13 

16 

37 

22 

2 

10 

99 

Five  previous  commitments,     . 

11 

6 

22 

7 

2 

6 

62 

Six  previous  commitments. 

11 

8 

16 

11 

3 

6 

63 

Seven  previous  commitments,  . 

6 

6 

10 

3 

1 

4 

29 

Eight  previous  commitments,  . 

2 

4 

3 

3 

1 

- 

13 

Nine  previous  commitments,    . 

1 

1 

2 

- 

1 

- 

5 

Ten  or  more  previous  commitments. 

- 

3 

7 

11 

1 

2 

24 

Totals, 

220 

369 

424 

324 

227 

228 

1,782 

Statement  VI. 
Showing  Ages  of  Prisoners  received. 


16  to  20  years, 
20  to  26  years, 
26  to  30  years, 
30  to  36  years, 
36  to  40  years, 
40  to  46  years, 
46  to  60  years, 
60  to  60  years, 
Over  60  years. 

Totals,   . 


202 
168 
99 
79 
40 
28 
26 
17 
6 

663 


204 
139 
92 
44 
46 
41 
21 
24 
4 

616 


197 
168 
86 
66 
62 
36 
24 
27 
7 

662 


182 

146 

101 

66 

60 

33 

10 

7 

3 

607 


ft 

i 

« 

207 

170 

91 

46 

32 

2 

2 


660 


ft 


266 

161 

69 

43 

20 

4 

2 


646 


1,248 

941 

628 

343 

260 

144 

84 

76 

19 

3,642 
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Statement  VII. 

Showing  Number  of  Commitments  to  the  Reformatory  from  All 

Sources  since  its  Establishment, 


^ 

« 

tJ 

« 

ft 

S 

w* 

s 

s 

i 

s 

s 

^ 

F4 

OD 

F4 

.2 

^ 

Committed  by  courts  and  justices,    . 

426 

561 

647 

589 

532 

507 

3,261 

Escaped  and  recaptured,  . 

- 

- 

4 

1 

5 

2 

12 

Returned  by  commissioners  for  vio- 

lation of  permit,    .... 

_ 

30 

40 

65 

47 

67 

249 

Returned  by  Governor  on  revoked 

pardon,  

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

1 

Returned    from    lunatic  and  other 

hospitals, 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

3 

Transferred  from  houses  of  correc- 

tion,         

77 

16 

7 

8 

12 

5 

125 

Transferred  from  jails  and  house  of 

industry,         .        .  •     . 

- 

3 

- 

- 

1 

1 

5 

Transferred  from  State  P*rison, 

152 

28 

1 

3 

8 

8 

190 

Transferred  from  State  Farm, . 

1 

10 

_ 

- 

- 

18 

29 

Transferred  from  Lyman  School,     . 

8 

2 

3 

6 

3 

6 

28 

Totals 

663 

645 

705 

673 

603 

614 

3,903 

Statement  Vm. 

Summary  of  Commitments  by  Courts  and  Counties  for  the  Tear 

ending  Sept.  30,  1890. 


CX)UNTIE8. 

So 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

a 

It 

1 

1 

8 

1 

"3 

i 

Barnstable, 

._ 

1 

.  1 

Berkshire,  . 

_ 

1 

_ 

— 

15 

_ 

16 

Bristol, 

_ 

7 

- 

_ 

32 

- 

39 

Dukes, 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

-. 

— 

_ 

Essex, 

- 

15 

_ 

20 

7 

1 

43 

Franklin,    . 

- 

1 

_ 

- 

- 

2 

3 

Hampden,  . 

- 

9 

- 

14 

1 

- 

24 

Hampshire, 

- 

4 

- 

- 

6 

- 

10 

Middlesex, . 

. 

21 

- 

42 

50 

- 

113 

Norfolk,      . 

- 

6 

_ 

1 

4 

1 

12 

Plymouth,  . 

- 

6 

- 

8 

5 

- 

19 

Suflfolk,       . 

2 

66 

62 

4 

12 

- 

146 

Worcester, . 

- 

16 

- 

- 

59 

6 

81 

Totals, . 

2 

152 

62 

89 

191 

11 

507* 

*  Omitting  transfers,  recaptures,  and  persons  returned  on  revoked  permits. 
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Statement  IX. 
Showing  Nativities  of  Prisoners  received  during  the  Year. 


Foreign  Lands, 

United  States. 

Canada,  .... 

26 

Connecticut,  . 

6 

Denmark, 

1 

District  of  Columbia, 

1 

England, 

23 

Illinois,  . 

2 

France,  .... 

1 

Maine,    . 

16 

Germany, 

2 

Massachusetts, 

338 

Ireland,  .... 

28 

Missouri, 

1 

Jamaica, 

1 

New  Hampshire, 

14 

New  Brunswick,    . 

6 

New  Jersey,  . 

4 

Nova  Scotia,  . 

9 

New  York, 

28 

Prince  Edward  Island,  . 

4 

Pennsylvania, 

3 

Russia,    .... 

4 

Rhode  Island, 

11 

Scotland, 

2 

Vermont, 

7 

Sweden,  .        .        .    •    . 

3 

Virginia. 

2 

Not  known,    . 

4 

Total,      ....    432 

Total,      . 

118 

Statement  X. 
As  to  Parentage  of  Men  received  during  the  Tear, 


Of  the  545  men  received  during  the  year, — 
98  are  of  American  parentage. 
64  are  of  Canadian  parentage. 
19  are  of  English  parentage. 

1  is  of  French  parentage. 

2  are  of  German  parentage. 
190  are  of  Irish  parentage. 

3  are  of  Portuguese  parentage. 

4  are  of  Russian  parentage. 

5  are  of  Scotch  parentage. 
1  is  of  Spanish  parentage. 

5  are  of  Swedish  parentage. 

17  are  of  unknown  parentage. 

1  is  of  African  and  West  Indian  parentage. 

1  is  of  American  and  West  Indian  parentage. 

18  are  of  American  and  Irish  parentage. 
14  are  of  American  and  English  parentage. 
16  are  of  American  and  Canadian  parentage. 

2  are  of  American  and  French  parentage. 
1  is  of  American  and  German  parentage. 

1  is  of  American  and  Portuguese  parentage. 

3  are  of  American  and  Scotch  parentage. 

2  are  of  American  and  Swedish  parentage. 
1  is  of  American  and  Welsh  parentage. 

39  are  of  mixed  foreign  parentage. 

38  are  of  parentage  unknown,  as  to  one  parent. 
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Statement  XI. 

Occupations  of  Prisoners  committed  by  Courts  to  the  Reformatory 
for  the  Tear  ending  Sept,  30y  1890. 


Agents, 2 

Foundrymen,. 

2 

Bakers,  . 

8 

Furnace  maker,      . 

Barbers, . 

2 

Gardener,       .        .        .        , 

Barber's  appreDtic€ 

S 

1 

Gas-fitter, 

Bartenders,     . 

2 

Grocer's  clerk. 

Bell  boy. 

1 

Hardwood  finisher. 

Blacksmith,    . 

1 

Harness  maker. 

Bookbinder,   . 

1 

Hatter,    .... 

Bookkeepers, . 

4 

Horse-car  conductor,      . 

Bootblacks,     . 

2 

Hostlers,         ,        .        .        . 

18 

Boxing  master. 

i 

Hotel  clerk,    .        .        .        . 

1 

Box  maker,    . 

1 

Jewellers, 

2 

Brakemen, 

3 

Jockeys, 

2 

Brass  finishers. 

2 

Laborers,        ... 

66 

Broker,  . 

1 

Lasters,  .... 

3 

Brushmaker,  . 

1 

Livery  stable  keeper,     . 

1 

Burnisher, 

1 

Longshoreman, 

1 

Butchers, 

2 

Loom  fixers,  . 

2 

Card  strippers. 

3 

Machinists,     . 

8 

Card  writer,   . 

1 

Machinist's  apprentice, . 

1 

Carpenters,     . 

5 

Mason,    .... 

1 

Cartridgemaker, 

1 

Messengers,    . 

5 

Chairmaker,  . 

1 

Mill  hands,     . 

43 

Cigar  dealer, , 

1 

Morocco  workers,  . 

2 

Cigar  maker, . 

1 

Moulders, 

4 

Clerks,   . 

16 

Organist, 

1 

Coachmen,      . 

2 

Painters,         .        .        .        . 

14 

Coffin  trimmer. 

1 

Peddlers, 

3 

Comb  maker, . 

1 

Piano  maker, . 

1 

Cooper,  . 

1 

Piano  vamisher,     . 

1 

Curriers, 

4 

Plumbers, 

3 

Cutler,    . 

1 

Plumber's  apprentices,  . 

2 

Doctor,   . 

1 

Polishers, 

2 

Doffer,    . 

1 

Porters,  .... 

6 

Druggist, 

1 

Potter,    .... 

Elevator  boy, . 

1 

Pressman, 

Engravers, 

2 

Printers, 

10 

Errand  boys,  . 

7 

Printer's  apprentice. 

Expressman,  . 

1 

Rivet  driver,  . 

Farm  hands,  . 

.      33 

Salesmen, 

Firemen, 

6 

Scene  shifter. 

Floor  layer,    . 

1 

Seamen, .... 
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Shipper, . 
Shoe  cutter,    . 
Shoemakers,  . 

89 

Teamsters,      . 
Telegrapher,  . 
Tinsmith, 

15 

Spectacle  makers, 
Spinners, 

Tobacco  stripper,  . 
Trader,  .... 

Slater,     . 
Stablemen,     . 

Travelling  musician. 
Varnish  worker,     . 

Steam  fitter,  . 

Waiters, 

Steward, 

Watchmakers, 

Stitcher, . 

Weavers, 

Stone  cutter,  . 

Window  shade  manufacturer 

Store  porters, 
Student, . 

Wood  carver. 
Wool  scourer. 

Surgeon, 
Tailors,  . 

Without  occupation. 

77 

Tailor's  apprentice, 
Tapper  (in  bolt  works). 

Total,      .        .        .        , 

645 
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Statement 

Showing  from  what  Sources  Prisoners  w&re  committed  to  the 

Offences  of  which 


COURT. 

1 

D 
< 

1 

< 

a 

1 

o 
\ 

< 

2 

a 

2 

< 

i 
§ 

a  u> 
£2 

iS 

be 

a 

OD 

5 

a 
8 

2a 

li 

o 

11 
1' 

a 
o 

1 

a 

Berkshire  Superior  Court, 
Bristol  Superior  Court,    . 
Essex  Superior  Court,     . 
Franklin  Superior  Court, 
Hampshire  Superior  Court, 
Hampden  Superior  Court, 
Middlesex  Superior  Court, 
Norfolk  Superior  Court,  . 
Plymouth  Superior  Court, 
Suffolk  Superior  Court,   . 
Worcester  Superior  Court, 

.      .. 

1 

1 

- 

1 

1 
1 

3 
0 

1 
2 
3 
13 

1 

5 

26 

7 

1 

- 

1 

2 

1 

1 

4 

1 

1 

1 

2 

Boston  Municipal  Court, . 
Charlestown  Municipal  Court, 
Dorchester  Municipal  Court,  . 
Roxbury  Municipal  Court, 
West  Roxbury  Municipal  Court, 
South  Boston  Municipal  Court, 

1 

1 
1 

- 

3 

70 
4 

2 

1 

- 

4 

1 
1 
1 

3 

2 

7 

1 

2 

1 

1 
4 

1 
6 
4 

1 

5 
4 

4 

1 
1 

4 

Berkshire  Central  District  Co 
Berkshire  Southern  District  C 
Berkshire  Northern  District  C 
Bristol  First  District  Court, 
Bristol  Second  District  Court, 
Bristol  Third  District  Court, 
East  Boston  District  Court, 
Essex  First  District  Court, 
Essex  Second  District  Court, 
Hampden  West  District  Couri 
Hampshire  District  Court, 

iirf, 

ourt 

ourt 

1 
1 

- 

- 

6 

1 
1 

1 
2 

- 

- 

- 

F 
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XII. 

Reformatory  during  the  Tear  ending  Sept.  30,  1890,  and  the 
they  were  convicted. 


o 


a 

i 

•3 

p. 

S 

i 

HI 

V 

o 

A 
U) 

>^ 

s 

B 

i 

s 

S 

1 

a 

5 

1 

6q 

2 

be 

ii 

13 


5 

1 
7 

15 
1 
4 
0 

21 
6 
6 

66 

16 
152 

36 
6 
1 

10 
2 
7 


7 
2 
6 
10 
19 
3 
12 
6 
1 
1 
6 
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Statement  Xn. 


COURT. 

•a 

a 

s 
3 
c 
o 

5 

s 

i 

< 

s 

< 

i 
s 

11 

.i 

a 

n  1 

0 
• 

1. 

a 
S 

1 

Middlesex  First  Eastern  District  C 

Middlesex     Second    Eastern    Di 
Court, 

Middlesex  Third  Eastern  District  C 

Middlesex    Fourth     Eastern     Di 
Court, 

Middlesex  First  Southern  District  C 

Middlesex  Central  District  Court, 

Norfolk  Eastern  District  Court, 

Plymouth  Second  District  Court, 

Plymouth  Third  District  Court, 

Plymouth  Fourth  District  Court, 

Worcester  Central  District  Court, 

Worcester  Second  Eastern  Districts 

Worcester  First  Southern  District 

ourt, 
strict 

ourt, 
itrict 

ourt. 

Court, 
Court, 

5 

1 

1 

- 

- 

1 
1 

- 

1 

8 

2 

2 

1 
3 
3 

1 
S 

6 

3 

4 

10 

1 

- 

Brockton  Police  Court,    .... 
Brookline  Police  Court,   .... 
Chelsea  Police  Court,       .... 
Gloucester  Police  Court, . 

Haverhill  Police  Court 

Holyoke  Police  Court,     .... 
Lawrence  Police  Court,   .... 
Lowell  Police  Court,        .... 
Lynn  Police  Court,  ,       ,  •    . 
Marlborough  Police  Court,      . 
Newburyport  Police  Court,    . 
Newton  PoUce  Court,      .... 
Somerville  Police  Court, . 
Springfield  PoUce  Court, 

- 

8 
2 

- 

7 

1 

2 
3 

1 

_ 

1 

33 

1 

1 
2 

2 

38 
2 

1 
4 

2 

1 

3 

1 
1 

- 

Trial  Justice  Geo.  H.  Poor  of  Anc 

Trial  Justice  Charles  T.  Chamber 
of  Barnstable, 

Trial  Justice  Dana  Malone  of  G  reei 

over, 
layne 

ifleld. 

- 

2 

- 

- 

7 

- 

- 

6 

1 
1 

10 

- 
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—  Continued. 
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1 
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1 
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1 

1 

- 

1 

t 

1 

- 

11 

2 
16 
2 
3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

~ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 
2 

1 

5 

1 

- 

24 

5 
5 

7 
2 
7 
4 
1 
1 
3 
46 
8 
.10 

- 

.2 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

2 

- 

- 

- 

55 
3 

2 
1 

1 
2 
8 
7 

1 
3 
3 
31 

1 

1 
2 

3 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

' 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

21 
1 

1 

2 
5 

1 
1 

4 

19 
2 

2 

1 

2 
2 

- 

191 

8 
1 
4 
1 
2 
6 
6 
23 
9 
1 
2 
2 
16 
8 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

15 

9 
2 

- 

89 

1 

1 
2 

i 


k 
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Statement  XII. 


COURT. 

1 

< 

1 

• 

1 

**- 

1 

< 

B 

a 

< 

1 

is 

OS 

3 

5 

1. 

^§ 
2S 

.0 

i 

s 

1 

1 

Trial   Justice   Chauncy  W.  Carter  of 
Leominater 

Trial  Justice  Hamilton   W.  Mayo   of 
Leominster 

Trial  Justice  Oscar  A.  Marden  of  Stough- 
ton 

Trial  Justice  Luther  Hill  of  Spencer,    . 

Trial  Justice  John  W.  Tyler  of  Warren, 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 
1 

1 

- 

United  States  District  Court  for  District 
of  Massachusetts, 

_ 

1 
1 

- 

~ 

3 

2 

1 

6 

^ 

- 

4 

1 

- 

Transferred  from  State  Prison, 

Transferred  from  State  Farm, 

T^msferred  from  Lyman  School,  . 

Transferred  from  jail  at  Salem, 

Transferred  from  house  of  correction 
at  Ipswich, 

Transferred  from  house  of  correction 
at  South  Boston, 

6 
5 

- 

1 
1 

- 

Summary. 


From  superior  courts,      .... 
From  municipal  courts,   .... 

From  district  courts 

From  police  courts,          .... 
From  trial  justices,          .... 
From  United  States  courts,     . 

By  transfer, 

By  order  of  Commissioners  of  Prisons, 

1 

1 
1" 
8 
2 

1 

- 

3       70 
6 

7 
7 

J      - 

-1      - 
6 

""  i      ~ 

1 

1 

4 
3 
33 
6 
4 

5 

1 

4 

38 

10 

1 

5 
4 
3 

1 

1 

4 

1 

13 

- 

3 

96 

1 

1 

55 

54 

14  1  4 

1 
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—  Concluded. 
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1 

1 

— 

2 
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2 

1 

2 
13 

- 

2 

- 

1 
1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

3 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

2 

2 

8 

18 
6 

1 

1 
4 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

2 

- 

- 

- 

1 

13 

- 

38 

Summary —  Concluded, 


1 

2 

1 
2 

1 

2 

8 
1 
2 

1 

3 

1 

49 
19 
55 
31 

6 

1 
2 

3 
1 

1 
1 

- 

1 

1 

1 

3 
2 

1 

2 

1 

13 

21 

15 

2 

1 

2 
19 
9 
2 

13 

67 

152 
62 

191 
89 
11 
2 
38 
67 

1 

8 

11 

1 

3 

1 

160 

3 

4 

2 

1 

1 

1 

5 

1 

2 

1 

52 

45 

67 

612 
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Statement  XIII. 

Showing  the  Offences  of  Men  leaving  the  Reformatory  during  the 
Year^  and  the  Manner  of  their  Release, 


Assault,     .        .        .        . 

Assault  with  intent  to  kill, 

Assault  with  intent  to  rav- 
ish,. 

Breaking  and  entering. 

Burglary,  . 

Distiurbing  the  peace, 

Drunkard,  common,  . 

Drunkenness,    second    or 
third  offence, . 

Embezzlement, . 

False  pretences, 

Forgery,     . 

Idle  and  disorderly,  . 

Incendiarism,     . 

Indecent  exposure,    . 

Larceny,    . 

Malicious  mischief,   . 

Manslaughter,   . 

Polygamy,. 

Receiving  stolen  goods, 

Robbery,    . 

Robbing  the  mails,    . 

Stubbornness,    . 

Selling  obscene  literature 

Threat,  to  extort  money, 

Vagrancy, . 

Violation  of  permit,  . 

Totals, 


Ha 


«O.30 


3 
9 

18 


^^ 


P 


op. 

§5 

•So 


gss 


13 
2 

1 

97 

2 

1 

44 

68 
5 
8 

12 
6 
2 
1 
138 
2 
1 
1 
6 
4 

21 

1 

1 

21 

30 

477 


13 
2 

1 

99 

2 

1 
45 

60 
5 
9 

12 
6 
2 
1 
142 
2 
1 
1 
6 
4 
1 

22 
1 
1 

27 

41 

607 
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Statement  XIV. 

Showing  Releases  from  the  Reformatory  in  All   Ways,  since  its 

Establishment. 


4 

i 

*N 

i 

i 

i 

i 

1 

J 

Released  upon  permit, 

76 

436 

445 

1 

657  1616 

1 

477 

2,706 

Discharged  upon  expiration  of  sen- 
tence,  

33 

61 

106 

46 

28 

19 

283 

Transferred  to  State  Prison,     . 

4 

6 

2 

3 

- 

1 

16 

Transferred  to  houses  of  correction. 

6 

19 

8 

11 

- 

- 

44 

Transferred  to  house  of  industry,     . 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

1 

Transferred  to  State  Farm, 

- 

- 

16 

34 

1 

- 

51 

Transferred  to  State   lunatic    hos- 
pitals,      

1 

7 

5* 

1 

3 

2 

19 

Transferred  to  Massachusetts  Gen- 
eral Hospital,         .... 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

1 

Illegal  sentence,        .        . 

3 

1 

- 

- 

1 

- 

6 

Pardoned, 

1 

2 

3 

3 

2 

1 

12 

Escaped, 

- 

3 

3 

2 

6 

3 

16 

Died,  .        .                .... 

1 

- 

2 

3 

7 

4 

17 

Totals, 

125 

523 

591 

760  !664 

507 

3,170 

Statement  XV. 
Concerning  Men  returned  on  Revoked  Permits, 


Of  men  returned  to  the  Reformatory  upon  revoked  permit,  the  fol- 
lowing percentages  had  been  inmates  of  other  institutions,  prior^to 
their  commitment  to  the  Reformatory :  — 

For  the  year  ending  Sept.  20,  1886, 
For  the  year  ending  Sept.  30, 1887, 
For  the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1888, 
For  the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1889, 
For  the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1890, 
Average,         .... 


70  per  cent. 
80  per  cent. 
84.6  per  cent. 
83  per  cent. 
73.1  per  cent. 
78.1  per  cent. 
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Statement  XVI. 
Concerning  Men  returned  upoji  Revoked  Permits, 

Of  the  67  men  returned  on  revoked  permit  during  the  year  ending 
Sept.  30,  1890,  there  were  when  released :  — 

4  serving  sentence  for  assault. 

8  serving  sentence  for  breaking  and  entering, 

1  serving  sentence  for  conspiracy  to  rob. 

1  serving  sentence  for  disturbing  the  peace. 
15  serving  sentence  for  drunkenness. 

2  serving  sentence  for  forgery. 

6  serving  sentence  for  being  idle  and  disorderly. 
2  serving  sentence  for  incendiarism. 
22  serving  sentence  for  larceny. 

1  serving  sentence  for  malicious  mischief. 

2  serving  sentence  for  receiving  stolen  goods. 

3  serving  sentence  for  stubbornness. 

67 


Statement  XVII. 
Concerning  Men  returned  upon  Revoked  Permit, 

There  were  released  upon  permit :  — 

Dec.  20,  1884,  to  Sept.  30,  1886,  511  men,  of  whom  47,  or  9.2  per 

cent.,  have  been  returned. 
Sept.  30,  1886,  to  Sept.  30,  1887,  445  men,  of  whom  58,  or  13  per 

cent.,  have  been  returned. 
Sept.  30,  1887,  to  Sept.  30,  1888,  657  men,  of  whom  74,  or  11.3  per 

cent ,  have  been  returned. 
Sept.  30,  1888,  to  Sept.  30,  1889,  616  men,  of  whom  51,  or  8.3  per 

cent.,  have  been  returned. 
Sept.  30,  1889,  to  Sept.  30,  1890,  507  men,  of  whom  20,  or  3.9  per 

cent.,  have  been  returned. 
In  all,  2,736  men,  of  whom  250,  or  9.1  per  cent.,  have  been  returned. 


I 
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Statement  XVIII. 
Concerning  Men  returned  upon  Revoked  Permit, 


The  percentage  of  returns  upon  revoked  permit,  to  number  of  permits 
issued,  from  date  of  establishment  of  Reformatory  to  — 

Sept.  30,  1886 6.96  per  cent. 

Sept.  30,  1887, 7.32  per  cent. 

Sept.  30, 1888 8.53  per  cent. 

Sept.  30, 1889, 8.19  per  cent. 

Sept.  30,  1890, 9.01  per  cent. 


Statement  XIX. 
Concerning  Men  returned  upon  Revoked  Permit, 


THERE  WERE  RETURNED  UPO^ 
PfeRMIT  — 

REVOKED 

Or  Those  released  upon  Permit,  from  — 

i 

». 

i 

i 

1 

Dec.   20, 1884,  to  Sept.  30,  1886, 
Sept.  30,  1886,  to  Sept.  30,  1887, 
Sept.  30,  1887,  to  Sept.  30,  1888, 
Sept.  30,  1888,  to  Sept.  30,  1889, 
Sept.  30,  1889,  to  Sept.  30,  1890, 

- 

30 

13 
27 

3 

29 
34 

1 

2 
31 
13 

9 

38 
20 

47 
58 
74 
51 
20 

Totals,  .                         ... 

- 

30 

40 

66 

47 

67 

250 

Statement  XX. 
Concerning  Second  Comers, 


Of  men  committed  to  the  Reformatory  a  second  time,  by  the  courts,  the 
following  percentages  had  been  inmates  of  other  institutions  prior  to 
their  commitment  to  the  Reformatory :  — 

For  the  year  ending  Sept.  #30,  1886,      .        .  66.7  per  cent. 

For  the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1887,      .        .  81.5  per  ceiU. 

For  the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1888,      .        .  81.3  per  cent. 

For  the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1889,      .        .  54.3  per  cent 

For  the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1890,      .        .  60.5  per  cent. 

Average, 68.9  per  ceiU, 
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Statement  XXI. 
Concerning  Second  Comers. 


Of  the  38  men  committed  during  the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1890,  a 
second  time  by  the  courts :  — 

3  were  first  committed  for  breaking  and  entering,  and  were  committed 

a  second  time  for  drunkenness. 
1  was  first  committed  for  breaking  and  entering,  and  was  committed  a 

second  time  for  larceny. 
11  were  first  committed  for  drunkenness,  and  were  committed  a  second 

time  for  drunkenness. 
1  was  first  committed  for  drunkenness,  and  was  committed  a  second 

time  for  disturbing  the  peace. 
1  was  first  committed  for  drunkenness,  and  was  committed  a  second 

time  for  larceny. 
1  was  first  committed  for  drunkenness,  and  was  committed  a  second 

time  for  receiving  stolen  goods. 
1  was  first  committed  for  embezzlement,  and  was  committed  a  second 

time  for  fraud. 
1  was  first  committed  for  escape,  and  was  committed  a  second  time  for 

larceny. 
1  was  first  committed  for  false  pretences,  and  was  committed  a  second 

time  for  larceny. 
1  was  first  committed  for  larceny,  and  was  committed  a  second  time 

for  breaking  and  entering. 

1  was  first  comriaitted  for  larceny,  and  was  committed  a  second  time 

for  dnmkenness. 

2  were  first  committed  for  larceny,  and  were  committed  a  second  time 

for  larceny  of  a  ride. 
6  were  first  committed  for  larceny,  and  were  committed  a  second  time 

for  larceny. 
2  were  first  committed  for  larceny,  and  were  committed  a  second  time 

for  vagrancy. 
1  was  first  committed  for  stubbornness,  and  was  committed  a  second 

time  for  assault  and  battery. 

1  was  first  committed  for  stubbornness,  and  was  committed  a  second 

time  for  breaking  and  entering. 

2  were  first  committed  for  stubbornness,  and  were  committed  a  second 

time  for  stubbornness. 
1  was  first  committed  for  vagrancy,  and  was  committed  a  second  time 

for  larceny. 
1  was  first  committed  for  vagrancy,  and  was  committed  a  second  time 

for  vagrancy. 
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Statement  XXII. 
Concerning  Second  Comers, 


The  number  of  departures  from  the  Reformatory*  from — 
Dec.  20, 1884,  to  Sept.  30, 1886,  was  648  men,  of  whom  77,  or  11.9  per 

cent.,  have  been  again  committed  by  courts. 
Sept.  30, 1886,  to  Sept.  30, 1887,  was  691  men,  of  whom  49,  or  8.3  per 

cent.,  have  been  again  committed  by  courts. 
Sept.  30, 1887,  to  Sept.  30, 1888,  was  760  men,'of  whom  33,  or  4.3  per 

cent.,  have  been  again  committed  by  courts. 
Sept.  30,  1888,  to  Sept.  30, 1889,  was  664  men,  of  whom  27,  or  4.6  per 

cent.,  have  been  again  committed  by  courts. 
Sept.  30, 1889,  to  Sept.  30, 1890,  was  607  men,  of  whom    6,  or   1.2  per 

cent.,  have  been  again  committed  by  courts. 
In  all,*  3,170  men,  of  whom  192,  or  6.1  per  cent,  have  been  again 
committed  by  courts. 

*  Deaths  excladed. 


Statement  XXUI. 
Concerning  Second  Comers. 


The  percentage  of  returns  upon  second  sentence  to  number  of  persons 
released,  from  date  of  establishment  of  Reformatory  to  — 


Sept.  30, 1886,  was 
Sept.  30, 1887,  was 
Sept.  30, 1888,  was 
Sept.  30, 1889,  was 
Sept.  30,  1890,  was 


1.85  per  cent. 
6.47  per  cent. 
6.95  per  cent. 
6.41  per  cent. 
6.06  per  cent. 


Statement  XXFV. 


THERE  WERE  RETITRNRD  UPON  SECOND 
SENTENCE,  DURING  — 

Of  the  Number  Leaving  the  Reformatory 

FROM  — 

10 
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Dec.  20, 1884,  to  Sept.  30, 1886, 
Sept.  30, 1886,  to  Sept.  30,  1887, 
Sept.  30,  1887,  to  Sept.  30, 1888, 
Sept.  30,  1888,  to  Sept.  30, 1889, 
Sept.  30,  1889,  to  Sept.  30,  1890, 
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Statement  XXVI. 
Officers  of  the  Reformatory,  their  Positions  and  Salaries. 


Date  of 

Annual 

Total 

NAME. 

Position. 

Appointment. 

Salary. 

Payment. 

Gardiner  Tuft8, . 

Dec,     1884, 

Superintendent,     . 

$3,500  00 

$3,500  00 

Joseph  F.  Scott. 
Charles  S.  Hart, 

Nov.,    1885, 

Deputy  Supt., 

2,000  00 

2,000  00 

Jan.,     1885, 

Clerk,     .        .        . 

2,000  00 

2,000  00 

William  J.  Batt. 

May,     1885, 

Chaplain, 

2.000  00 

2,000  00 

George  E.  Titcomb,  . 

Dec,    1884, 

Physician, 

1,000  00 

1,000  00 

Peter  H.  Bullock,       . 

I 

♦          *•      '  Engineer, 

1,500  00 

1,500  00 

Robert  W.  Browning, 

Turnkeys, 

1,200  00 

1,200  00 

Walter  8.  Leland.      . 

* 

•« 

1,200  00 

1,200  00 

George  V.  Ball, 

< 

ii 

1,200  00 

1,200  00 

Frank  H.  Burrill, 

• 

i« 

1,200  00 

1,133  33 

Amos  M.  Elmes, 

* 

Watchman,    . 

1,200  00 

1,166  67 

B.  Frank  Howe, 

« 

.« 

1.200  00 

1,200  00 

Benjamin  F.  Russell, 

* 

««             , 

1,200  00 

1,200  00 

John  Bordman,  .... 

* 

*• 

1,200  00 

1,200  00 

John  H.  Lorlng, 

« 

«« 

1,200  00 

1,200  00 

OaMn  8.  Robinson,   . 

• 

««             , 

1,200  00 

1,200  00 

Herbert  L.  Greene,    . 

March,  1886, 

«i 

1,200  00 

1,200  00 

Fred.  W.  Gale 

Dec,    1884, 

«• 

1,200  00 

1.200  00 

George  W.  Young,    . 

March,  1885, 

«i 

1,200  00 

1,200  00 

Alberto  E.  Payson,    . 

May,     1888, 

♦• 

1,200  00 

1,200  00 

Forest  E.  Sbapleigh, . 
William  H.  Wood,     . 

July,    1885, 

i« 

1,200  00 

1,200  00 

Dec,    1884, 

♦*             , 

1,200  00 

1,166  67 

Daniel  N.  Barrett,      . 

Dec,    1884, 

•i 

1,000  00 

1,000  00 

James  A.  Grant, 

Feb.,    1885, 

«« 

1,000  00 

1,000  00 

Wayne  W.  Blossom, . 

March,  1885, 

*• 

1,000  00 

1,000  00 

Kenneth  T.  McKenzle,      . 

Dec,    1884, 

<« 

1,000  00 

1,000  00 

Michael  Murray, 

Dec,    1884, 

•* 

1,000  00 

1,000  00 

Daniel  A.  Lakln, 

Oct.,     1885, 

(• 

1,000  00 

1,000  00 

Edward  W.  Abbott,* 

Nov.,    1885, 

** 

1,000  00 

645  15 

John  L.  Bruce 

Feb.,     1885, 

•« 

'       !  1     1,000  00 

1,000  00 

Herbert  A.  81ade, 

Jan.,     1887, 

<i 

1.000  00 

1,000  00 

Truman  F.  Florest,    . 

Jan.,     1887, 

«« 

1,000  00 

1,000  00 

Edwin  A.  Head,         .        .        . 

Dec,    1884, 

«« 

l,00(hOO 

1,000  00 

William  Chaplin, 
Elbridge  C.  Cooke,    . 

Feb.,     1885, 

«( 

1,000  00 

1,000  00 

Feb.,     1885, 

•• 

1,000  00 

889  79 

Henry  H.  Qua,    .... 

March,  1885, 

<( 

1,000  00 

1,000  00 

James  H.  Sweet, 

June,    1885, 

*• 

1,000  00 

1,000  00 

Josiah  H.  Chase, 

Jan.,     1886, 

<« 

1,000  00 

1,000  00 

Frank  L.  Garland,     . 

Jan.,     1886, 

<« 

1.000  00 

1,000  00 

Wm  E.  Dunham,*     . 

Dec,    1884, 

<« 

1,000  00 

291  67 

George  W.  Bourne,   . 

June,   1887, 

it 

1,000  00 

1,000  00 

William  Cadwell,       . 

Dec,    1886, 

*• 

1,000  00 

999  99 

George  W.  Shepardson,   . 

March,  1888, 

♦• 

1,000  00 

1,000  00 

Edgar  H.  Hatch, 

March,  1889, 

** 

1,000  00 

1,000  00 

Guy  W.  McAllister,  . 

Jan.,     1887, 

i< 

1,000  00 

938  90 

Fredson  P.  Brooks,   . 

May,     1887, 

«« 

1,000  00 

879  67 

Elmer  E.  Shattuck,    . 

May,     1887, 

(« 

1,000  00 

856  80 

H.  Frank  Watson,      . 

May,    1887, 

«( 

1,000  00 

876  89 

John  D.  Wilson, 

Sept.,  1887, 

*« 

1,000  00 

805  00 

Arad  E.  Day,t    .... 

March,1887, 

<i 

1,000  00 

63  88 

George  F.  Knowles,  . 

Jan.,     1888, 

'« 

800  00 

800  00 

8.  Thompson  Blood, . 
Milo  B.  Stearns, 

Jan.,     1889, 

i< 

800  00 

800  00 

Jan.,     1889, 

•« 

800  00 

800  00 

Frank  W.  Gale, .        .        .        . 

July,    1889, 

i« 

800  00 

800  00 

Alonzo  Joy,        .... 

July,    1889, 

<« 

800  00 

800  00 

Russell  0.  Houghton,*      . 

July,    1889, 

•* 

800  00 

431  11 

W.  Irving  Park, 
George  M.  Bowker,   . 

Jan.,     1890, 

<t 

800  00 

588  89 

May,     1890, 

«t 

800  00 

333  33 

Resigned. 


t  Transferred  to  State  Prison. 


k 
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Statement  XXVII. 
Current  Expenditures, 

Salaries  and  wages, 169,626  81 

Provisions, 42,055  45 

Clothing,  boots  and  shoes, 14,177  78 

Fuel  and  lights, 13,883  48 

Repairs  and  improvements, 8,929  44 

Dry  goods,  beds,  bedding,  etc., 6,589  29 

Tools  and  utensils, 3,391  60 

Stationery  and  office  supplies, •       1,407  85 

Water, 3,300  00 

Incidentals, 6,763  95 

Medical  supplies,  .        . 1,021  89 

Library  and  education, 1,554  33 

Total, fl71,601  87 


Statement  XXVIII. 
Receipts, 


SOURCE   OF   REVENUE. 

AMOUNT. 

Chairmaking  department. 
Engraving  department,    .... 
Printing  department,        .... 
Shoemaking  department,  .... 
Tailoring  department,      .... 
Real  estate  department,    .... 
Maintenance  department. 

$8,668  62 

99  64 

361  96 

22,712  15 

14,610  99 

4,873  81 

1,302  45 

Total,          .... 

$52,629  61 
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Statement  XXIX. 
Employment  of  Inmates. 

In  shoe  shop, 160 

chair  shop, 72 

caning  shop, .  148 

tailor  shop, 75 

carpenter  and  cabinet  shop, 15 

laundry  and  repair  shop, 22 

kitchen  and  bakery, 16 

wings, 20 

inmates^  shoe  shop, 10 

painters, 13 

yard  and  grounds, 29 

clerical  work  and  library, 10 

janitors  and  runners, 15  , 

printing  office, 16 

hospital  attendants  and  patients, 14 

farm  and  improvements, 30 

barn  and  stockade, 13 

engineer's  department, 27 

dining-room, 19 

store-house, 5 

engraving  and  novelty  work, 10 

barbers, 4 

733* 

Statement  XXX. 
Products  of  Farm. 

Com,  green 19,900  ears. 

Cucumbers,  for  table,     .        .        .        .        .        .        .  50 J  bushels. 

Cucumbers,  for  pickles, 71 J  bushels. 

Com  fodder, 15  tons. 

Ensilage, 300  tons. 

Hay, 30  tons. 

Hungarian, 12  tons. 

Mangel  wu^zels, 640  bushels. 

Milk 14,481  cans. 

Oat  fodder, 5  tons. 

Onions, .25  bushels. 

Pork, 35,693  pounds. 

Rye  fodder, 2  tons. 

Tomatoes, 100  bushels. 

•  One  hundred  and  forty-four  men,  employed  half  a  day  in  the  industrial  schools, 
are  included  in  this  statement. 
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Statement  XXXI. 
Massachicsetts  Reformatory  Industries. 

Chairmaking  Department.* 


Oatetanding  account,  Sept.  30, 

1889,    

Stock  on  hand  Sept.  30, 1889, 

Paid  for  materials. 

Paid  for  tools  and  implements, 

Paid  for  salaries, 

To  balance,  .... 


$2,488  20 


9,886  45 


$12,374  65 


Receipts  during  the  year, 

Outstanding  account. 

Stock  on  hand  Sept.  30, 1890, 


$8,668  62 
3,706  03 


$12,374  65 


Engraving  Department.^ 


Outstanding  accounts, 

Stock  on  hand  Sept.  30, 1889, 

Paid  for  materials. 

Paid  for  tools  and  implements, 

Paid  for  salaries, 

To  balance,  .... 


Receipts  during  the  year, 
Outstanding  accounts, 
Stock  on  hand  Sept.  30, 1890, 


$99  64 

62  13 

465  41 


$627  18 


Printing  Department.^ 


Outstanding  accounts, 
Stock  on  hand  Sept.  30,  1889, 
Paid  for  materials, 
Paid  for  tools  and  implements, 
Salaries,         .... 
To  balance 


$43  50 

75  00 

288  08 

194  09 

62  84 


$663  51 


Receipts  during  the  year, 
Outstanding  accounts. 
Stock  on  hand  Sept.  30, 1890, 


t361  95 
126  55 
175  01 


$663  51 


Shoem>aking  Department.^ 


Outstaooing  ac^^onnts, 
Stock  00  hand  Hept.  80. 1889, 
Paid  for  mHUarSfiU, 
Paid  ioT  Xo<)\b  ao'l  implements, 
Salaries,         ^        ,        .        . 
To  balanctf,  ^       ,       .       . 


$1,740  47 

240  00 

3  40 

2,214  13 

3,987  91 

16,813  36 

$24,999  27 

Receipts  during  the  year, 
Outstanding  accounts, 
Stock  on  hand  Sept.  30, 1890, 


$22,712  15 

2,030  62 

256  50 


$24,999  27 


Tailoring  Department.^ 


Outstanding  accounts, 

Stock  on  hand  Sept.  30, 1889, 

Paid  for  materials, 

Paid  for  tools  and  implements, 

Paid  for  salaries. 

To  balance,  .... 


$2,173  42 

19,012  67 

226  35 

675  00 

3,889  43 


$25,976  87 


Receipts  during  the  year, 
Outstanding  accounts. 
Stock  on  hand,  . 


$14,610  99 
7,793  28 
3,572  60 


$25,976  87 


*  Piece-price  industries. 


t  Public-account  industries. 


^for  tKe  year.s  endinj?  Seb^.3o<fi'86;87:'fl6;89;90. 
0( 
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Statement  XXXII. 
Dietary, 

Sunday. 
Breakfast,  —  Rice  and  milk,  bread,  coffee  with  milk  and  sugar. 
Dinner, — Boiled  corned  shoulder  or  clam  chowder,  baked  potatoes, 
gingerbread,  cheese,  tea  with  milk  and  sugar. 

Monday. 
Breakfast.  —  Mush  and  milk,  bread,  coffee. 
Dinner.  —  Baked  beans,  pickles,  bread. 
Supper.  —  Sliced  corned  beef,  bread  and  butter,  cocoa. 

Tuesday. 
Breakfast.  —  Beef  hash,  bread,  coffee. 
Dinner.  —  Beef  roasted,  or  sausages,  with  potatoes,  bread. 
Supper. —  Steamed  wheat-groats  and  milk,  bread,  cocoa. 

Wednesday. 
Breakfast  —  Rice  and  milk,  bread,  coffee. 
Dinner.  —  Beef  stew,  bread. 
Supper.  —  Corned  beef,  bread,  tea,  apple  sauce  or  piniues. 

Thursday. 
Breakfast.  —  Beef  hash,  bread,  coffee. 
Dinner.  —  Baked  beans,  brown  bread,  white  bread. 
Supper.  —  Oat  meal  and  milk,  bread,  cocoa. 

Friday. 
Breakfast.  —  Oat  meal  and  milk,  bread,  coffee. 

Dinner.  —  Baked  fresh  fish  and  sauce,  mashed  potatoes,  graham  bread. 
Supper.  —  Fish  hash,  bread,  cocoa. 

Saturday. 
Breakfast.  —  Beef  hash,  bread,  coffee. 
Dinner.  —  Beef  soup,  vegetables,  bread. 
Supper.  —  Sliced  corned  beef,  bread,  butter,  fruit,  cocoa. 
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PHYSICIAN'S  REPOKT. 


Concord,  Oct.  1, 1890. 
To  the  Commissioners  of  Prisons. 

I  herewith  respectfully  present  the  sixth  annual  report  of 
the  medical  department  of  the  Massachusetts  Reformatory. 

Number  of  patients  admitted  to  the  hospital  during  the  year,    .  455 

Whole  number  of  days'  residence  in  the  hospital,       .        .        .  2,767 

Average  residence  of  each  patient  in  the  hospital,      .        .        .  6|  days 

Largest  number  of  patients  in  the  hospital  Jan.  8.  1890,  .  .  53 
Days  when  there  were  no  patients  in  the  hospital,  November 

16, 17, 18  and  19, 4 

Number  of  patients  discharged  from  the  hospital,  .  .  .  445 
Number  of  patients  discharged  from  the  hospital,  cured,  or  able 

to  work, 441 

Number  of  patients  discharged  with  "  permit,"   ....  2 

Number  of  patients  transferred  to  lunatic  hospitals,  ...  2 

Deaths  in  hospital, 4 

Number  of  patients  remaining  in  hospital  Sept.  30,  1890,  .        .  6 

Number  of  attendants  in  hospital, ^4 

Number  applying  to  physician  for  treatment  outside  of  hospital,  4,237 

Average  daily  applications  for  outside  treatment,       .        .        .  11 J 

Number  applying  for  treatment,  to  officer  at  dispensary,    .        .  3,290 

Average  daily  applications  to  officer  at  dispensary,    ...  9 

Number  of  days'  labor  excused, 600 

Number  of  days  men  were  in  the  sick-room,       ....  59 

Number  of  prescriptions  prepared  for  patients  in  hospital,  .  485 
Number   of  prescriptions    prepared  for  patients  outside   of 

hospitals, • 1,606 

Number  of  men  vaccinated, 565 

Number  of  prescriptions  renewed, 306 

In  consultation  with  Dr.  Hazleton,  examiner  in  lunacy, 
recommendation  was  made  for  the  transfer  of  the  following- 
named  men  to  a  lunatic  hospital :  John  McDonald,  Jan.  18, 
1890 ;  Luke  Dorsey,  Feb.  22,  1890. 
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The  deaths  during  the  year  have  been  four,  viz. :  — 


Nathaniel  B.  Peckham,  Oct.  7, 1889, 
Frank  Fallon,  Jan.  14, 1890,      . 
Luther  Banning,  March  18, 1890, 
Alden  Wheeler,  Sept.  17, 1890, 


Apoplexy, 

Acute  tuberculosis. 

Phthisis. 

Phthisis. 


DISEASES  TREATED  IN  HOSPITALS. 


Medical, 

Medical  —  Con, 

Alcoholism,    .        .        . 

9 

Tonsilitis,       .        .        .        , 

61 

Apoplexy 

1 

Tape  worm,  . 

1 

Bronchitis,  acute,   . 

4 

Vaccinia, 

3 

Colic,  intestinal,     . 

3 

Conjunctivitis,  catarrhal. 

2 

Surgical, 

Dyspepsia,  acute,  . 

6 

Abscess, 

2 

Dian-hoea, 

5 

Abscess,  anal. 

2 

Eczema, 

2 

Abscess  of  tonsil,  . 

10 

Epilepsy, 

6 

Amputation,  . 

1 

Fever,  typhoid, 
Febricula, 

1 

Bruise,    .... 

8 

1 

Bobo,      .... 

Gonorrhoea,    . 

4 

Erysipelas,     . 

Influenza  (  "  La  Grippe  "), 

201 

Fracture  (collar  bone). 

Insanity, 

2 

Furuncle, 

Iritis,      .... 

3 

Hemorrhoids, 

Laryn^tis,  acute,  . 
Malaria, 

1 

Necrosis  of  femur. 

3 

Necrosis  of  radius. 

Miscellaneous, 

14 

Otitis  media,  . 

Neuralgia,      .... 

1 

Scald,      .... 

Malingerer,    . 

1 

Sinus,     .... 

Opium  habit, 

1 

Sprain,   .... 

18 

Orchitis,  syphilitic. 

1 

Ulcer,  chronic. 

Phthisis, 

8 

Ulceration  of  cornea. 

Pneumonia,    . 

4 

Wen  removed. 

Pleurisy,  acute. 

2 

Wounds,  contused. 

Rheumatism,  acute. 

.    22 

Wounds,  incised,    . 

Rheumatism,  sciatic. 

1 

Wounds,  lacerated, 

Torticollis,     . 

1 

Wounds,  pimctured. 

!      2 

DISEASES   TREATED  OUTSIDE  OF  HOSPITAL. 


Medical. 

Medical — Con. 

Alcoholism,    . 

3 

Malaria, 

8 

Asthma, 

1 

Neuralgia,  intercostal,  . 

6 

Bronchitis,  acute,   . 

12 

Opium  habit, 

1 

Colic,  intestinal,     . 

1 

Pediculosis  pubis,  . 

1 

Conjunctivitis,  catarrhal. 

2 

Phthisis, 

2 

Diarrhoea, 

2 

Rheumatism,  acute. 

61 

Dyspepsia,  acute,   . 

3 

Tonsilitis, 

4 

Eczema, 

9 

Tapeworm,    . 

1 

Epilepsy, 

4 

Vaccinia, 

13 
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DISEASES  TREATED  OUTSIDE   OF   HOSPITAL — CoTl. 


Surgical. 

Abscess,  alveolar,  . 
Abscess  of  tonsil,  . 
Abscess,  anal. 
Abscess,  auxiliary. 
Balanitis, 
Bruise,    . 
Burn, 
Felon,     . 

Foreign  body  in  eye. 
Furuncle, 
Gonorrhoea,    . 
Hernia,  . 


2 
4 
1 
1 
1 
7 
1 
2 
2 

18 
7 
3 


Surgical  —  Con 

Necrosis  of  femur. 

Scald,      ... 

Sprain,    . 

Strain,    ... 

Stricture  of  urethra, 

Syphilis, 

Teeth  extracted,    . 

Wound,  contused,  . 

Wound,  incised. 

Wound,  lacerated. 

Wound,  punctured, 


1 
7 
8 
2 
3 
6 
228 
8 
22 
5 
5 


The  influenza  appeared  among  the  inmates  of  this  institu- 
tion on  Jan.  1,  1890,  some  two  weeks  later  than  in  the 
neighborhood  outside  the  walls.  The  last  case  was  reported 
on  Jan.  27,  1890.  Two  hundred  and  one  cases  were  cared 
for  in  the  hospital.  Doubtless  many  who  were  affected  with 
the  disease  in  a  mild  form  did  not  present  themselves  for 
treatment. 

The  general  health  of  the  inmates  appears  to  me  to  have 
been  better  during  the  past  year  than^in  any  previous  year. 
I  think  that  this  can  be  attributed,  to  a  great  extent,  to  the 
fact  that  the  men  take  their  meals  together,  in  a  large  dining 
hall,  instead  of,  as  formerly,  in  their  cells. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

GEO.  E.  TITCOMB,  Physician. 
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CHAPLAIN'S  REPORT. 


Concord,  1890. 

To  Colonel  Gardiner  Tufts,  Superintendent  of  the  Massachusetts 
Reformaiory. 

I  respectfully  submit  the  following  as  my  annual  report 
for  1890. 

A  large  number  of  men  have  entered  the  Reformatory 
during  the  year  past.  Another  large  army  has  gone  out 
from  it.  What  different  were  the  men  that  went  out  from 
the  men  that  came  in?  The  number  received  during  the 
year  has  been  almost  equal  to  the  number  that  were  here  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  —  something  over  six  hundred. 
Soon  these  same  men  that  have  come  in  will  pass  out  again. 
Prisoners  now  average  to  remain  here  less  than  a  year  and  a 
quarter ;  I  believe  that  their  stay  is  a  little  more  than  four- 
teen months.  What  is  being  done  for  these  men  during  this 
period  of  time?  What  has  been  done  for  them  when  they 
pass  out  into  the  world  again  ? 

1.  They  have  been  met  on  the  threshold  of  the  Reforma- 
tory with  the  spirit  of  helpfulness.  They  are  received  as 
men  who  have  gone  out  of  the  way.  But  the  greeting  of 
the  institution  is,  Let  us  help  you  back  into  the  way.  The 
moral  effect  of  this  reception  upon  the  prisoner  is  very 
different  from  such  a  greeting  as  this :  You  bad  man,  take 
your  punishment,  and  we  are  here  to  ensure  its  severity. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  idea  has  been  gaining 
among  us  this  year,  as  in  previous  years,  that  our  great  duty 
is  to  help  men.  If  a  prison  only  confines  men,  incarcerates 
men,  keeps  men  secure,  it  falls  short  of  its  true  object. 
This  is  not  vengeance,  but  by  the  best  discoverable  methods 
to  help  erring  men  back  into  an  honorable  and  successful 
life. 
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2.  These  prisoners  have  been  greatly  changed  for  the 
better  while  here  in  their  physical  condition  and  habits  of 
life.  Any  one  would  be  immediately  impressed  with  this 
fact  by  seeing  these  men  as  they  come  in  and  as  they  go  out. 
Commonly  they  are  a  sad  sight  when  they  enter.  Almost 
uniformly  they  are  interesting  and  even  attractive  when  they 
stand  in  the  guard-room  to  receive  the  farewell  of  the  super- 
intendent. They  often  come  in  with  the  varied  signs  of 
their  intemperate  and  bad  habits  about  them.  Often  they 
are  ragged,  dirty,  discouraged,  downcast,  and  have  a  sullen 
air  and  a  dogged  look.  They  go  out  with  a  clear  skin,  a 
bright  eye,  an  alert  and  expectant  manner.  It  were  easy  to 
think  that  the  very  tissue  of  their  flesh  had  been  somewhat 
renovated. 

3.  These  men  go  out,  very  commonly,  with  a  larger  edu- 
cation than  when  they  came  in.  This  is  not  simply  the 
result  of  regular  school  attendance  during  a  large  part  of 
their  stay,  although  the  schools  include  an  increasing  per- 
centage of  the  prisoners  here,  and  are  doing  an  excellent 
work.  Probably  all  of  these  men  feel  some  influence  from 
the  good  reading  that  is  about  them,  and  the  stimulating 
talks  and  the  improving  lectures  which  they  hear,  and  the 
atmosphere  of  intellectual  activity  which  pervades  the  place. 

Then  this  education  extends  to  other  than  literary  things. 
Many  prisoners  have  received  industrial  teaching  which  is  of 
great  value  to  them.  They  have  learned  something  of  a 
useful  trade  or  of  manual  skill.  One  of  the  results  of  a 
different,  but  perhaps  formerly  prevalent,  style  of  prison 
management,  was  that  a  man  went  out  of  prison  more  igno- 
rant relatively  than  he  came  in.  The  world  had  moved  on 
while  he  had  been  laid  aside,  until  other  men  were  very  far 
ahead  of  him.  Sometimes  he  was  unfortunate  enough  before, 
perhaps,  in  that  he  was  less  bright  and  capable  than  many 
others  around  him,  and  could  not  do  as  others  did,  and  at 
his  best  was  less  desirable  than  they ;  but  now  from  him  that 
had  not  is  taken  away  that  which  he  had.  The  State  has 
not  simply  incarcerated  him  and  deprived  him  of  personal 
comforts  for  a  term  of  years,  but  also  has  practically  robbed 
him  of  a  portion  of  what  efficiency  he  had,  and  sends  him 
)rth  again  in  an  educational  and  industrial  sense  handicapped 
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for  the  struggle  before  him  for  an  honest  livelihood,  in  that 
he  is  utterly  behind  the  times.  If  this  is  somewhat  true 
here,  —  if  not  all  has  been  done  that  ought  to  be, — never- 
theless this  at  least  has  been  attempted  and  has  been  par- 
tially accomplished;  viz.,  the  imprisoned  man  has  not  been 
allowed  to  feel  that  this  prison  is  a  dark  and  forgotten 
pocket  of  the  world ;  an  utterly  isolated  place  into  which 
the  life  of  the  world  does  not  come.  He  has  been  kept  some- 
what abreast  of  the  world,  and  often  he  has  become  better 
prepared  to  re-enter  it  understandingly  than  when  he  left  it. 

4.  Again,  these  men  go  out,  as  there  is  reason  to  believe, 
in  a  commendably  sweet  temper  toward  society.  Many  will 
say  that  this  is  no  credit  to  them,  —  that  there  is  no  reason 
why  prisoners  should  ever  leave  the  prison  in  any  other  way. 
But,  however  this  may  be,  no  thoughtful  person  can  fail  to 
see  that  when  men  have  just  suflFered  the  severe  penalties  of 
serious  crimes,  the  temper  in  which  they  receive  their  liberty 
again  is  a  matter  of  no  small  consequence.  Society  is  a 
great  deal  safer  if  a  thousand  men  re-enter  it  in  a  hopeful 
and  amiable  spirit,  than  if  they  receive  the  freedom  of  the 
day  and  of  the  night,  of  the  city  and  the  country,  as 
enemies,  with  old  scores  to  pay  off. 

5.  These  men  go  out,  as  there  is  reason  to  believe,  cher- 
ishing a  sincere  respect  for  the  Reformatory.  They  often 
feel  when  they  are  released,  or  have  felt,  that  they  were 
kept  here  too  long.  In  some  cases  they  feel  that  they  ought 
not  to  have  been  sent  here  at  all.  But  as  a  body  they  respect 
the  institution.  Its  aim  is  one  that  they  comprehend  fairly, 
and  they  believe  that  it  has  been  in  the  main  true  to  its  pur- 
pose. This  is  encouraging,  because  prisoners  are  not  apt  to 
be  made  better  by  institutions  which  do  not  command  their 
respect.  The  only  judges  and  juries  and  police  and  prisons 
that  will  be  apt  to  reform  criminals  are  such  as  they  sincerely 
respect,  as  well  as  dread. 

6.  These  men  that  go  out  not  unfrequently  feel  that  the 
Reformatory  even  gives  them  a  "  backing"  that  is  important 
to  them.  As  the  graduate  of  an  academic  institution  often 
finds  moral  support  for  a  time  at  least  in  the  institution  he  has 
left  with  honor,  so  it  is  with  some  of  these  that  go  from  here. 
Some  of  our  men  can  hardly  be  said  ever  to  have  graduated 


^ 
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from  any  institution  before  that  had  dignity  or  value  in  it. 
They  have  been  brought  up  very  roughly,  and  with  very  few 
advantages.  When  such  young  men,  having  acquired  here 
some  literary  faculty  or  some  other  form  of  intellectual  or 
moral  power,  and  having  gained  here*  the  sincere  esteem  and 
friendship  of  the  superintendent  and  other  officers,  go  out  into 
society  again,  they  sometimes  go  with  a  pride  in  their  record 
and  a  hope  in  their  future  which  they  never  had  before.  I 
have  known  of  a  sufficient  number  of  instances  in  which  the 
praiseworthy  career  of  prisoners  here  has  given  them  much 
confidence  for  their  coming  struggle,  to  convince  me  that 
this  is  one  of  the  triumphs  which  in  time  a  good  prison  may 
hope  to  win  on  a  large  scale. 

7.  One  other  point  only  I  mention  here.  Nothing  is 
more  important  about  an  outgoing  prisoner  than  his  inten- 
tions, his  ambitions,  his  fixed  purpose.  Indeed,  it  may  be 
said  that  a  prisoner  who  goes  out  persuaded  in  his  heart  that 
the  way  of  the  transgressor  is  hard,  and  ought  to  be,  and 
always  will  be,  and  with  a  strong  will  to  do  well,  is  almost 
sure  to  succeed.  To  say  that  we  uniformly  send  prisoners 
out  with  such  a  will  would  be  to  claim  that  we  have  reached 
the  goal  of  a  prison.  Alas,  the  men  who  fail  show  that  we 
have  not  yet  wholly  succeeded.  But  we  have  done  some- 
thing toward  this  end.  By  far  the  larger  part  of  our  men 
go  out  with  a  new  purpose.  They  go  out  profoundly  per- 
suaded of  the  consequences  of  using  intoxicating  drinks,  and 
sincerely  intending  to  let  them  alone.  A  large  part  of  our 
men  go  out,  it  is  quite  safe  to  say,  with  the  intention  of 
seeking  an  honest  livelihood,  and  with  a  sincere  purpose  of 
doing  well.  And  this  purpose  is  one  that  the  influence 
of  the  prison  has  cherished  in  them.  I  not  only  think  so 
myself,  but  I  am  confident  they  would  almost  unanimously 
say  so. 

I  might  draw  out  the  moral  work  of  the  Reformatory  the 
past  year  in  a  larger  number  of  details ;  but  these  are  some 
of  the  main  things  —  and  they  seem  to  me  to  be  of  very 
great  value  —  which  this  institution  has  actually  done  this 
year  for  many  hundreds  of  young  men,  young  American 
citizens. 

Regarding  the  work  of  the  Reformatory  which  has  been 
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thus  briefly  sketched,  it  is  proper  to  say  that,  in  so  much  of  it 
as  falls  to  my  care,  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  is  now,  as  it 
always  has  been,  the  central  agency.  Nothing  in  my  expe- 
rience or  observation  leads  me  to  call  in  question,  for  a 
moment,  however  secretly,  the  importance  of  faithfully 
preaching  that  truth  which  our  Lord  commissioned  his 
apostles  to  declare.  The  regenerative  power  of  the  gospel 
exceeds  all  other  forces  in  any  sense  at  our  command  for 
lifting  up  the  man  that  has  stumbled  and  fallen.  In  this 
respect  the  prison  is  no  different  from  any  other  place,  and 
prisoners  are  no  different  from  other  men.  Nothing  else 
lets  in  so  much  light  and  cheer,  nothing  else  brings  so  much 
hope  and  strength,  nothing  else  so  quickly  and  forcibly 
wakes  up  men  to  a  new  ambition  and  a  new  life,  nothing 
else  so  surely  and  with  such  interior  working  of  irresistible 
energy  stirs  men  as  they  need  to  be  stirred  when  they  are 
far  down  in  the  scale  of  spiritual  experiences,  as  the  vital 
preaching  of  the  gospel,  and  the  practical  exemplification  of 
its  power.  There  is  no  other  work  done  in  prison  which 
can  take  the  place  of  this.  Of  course  I  refer  to  real  preach- 
ing, rather  than  simply  technical  or  formal  preaching.  Even 
personal  conversation,  important  as  it  is,  private  persuasion 
from  room  to  room,  indispensable  as  it  is,  as  a  supplemen- 
tary agency,  is  not  equal  in  efficiency  to  such  preaching  as 
it  is  right  to  hope  for  and  look  for  in  a  prison.  When  a 
multitude,  perhaps  a  large  one,  hear  together  the  great 
truths  of  the  spiritual  life,  and  each  one  feels  that  others 
around  him  are  responding  to  this  message  which  is  being 
declared  with  an  unction  that  no  sensitive  person  need  mis- 
take, the  truth  has  a  sway  over  those  men  that  no  ordinary 
influence  can  parallel. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  purpose  in  our  men  as  they  go  out. 
I  have  seen  reason  here  to  believe  that  such  a  desire  for  a 
noble  life  may  be  kindled  in  a  prisoner  as  will  make  him 
superior  to  temptation,  to  hardship,  to  exposure,  to  taunts, 
to  all  the  ordinary  obstacles  that  discourage  such  men. 
I  have  in  mind  a  college  student  who  had  an  ambition  for  an 
education  that  led  him  to  board  himself  and  bring  his  expen- 
ditures for  food  at  times  to  ^  pittance,  and  yet  even  then  he 
seemed  to  be  one  of  the  happiest  men  in  the  class.     Such  an 
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enthusiasm  for  a  noble  life  as  that  student  had  for  an  educa- 
tion would  be  worth  more  to  an  ex-prisoner  in  his  difficulties 
and  struggles  than  even  an  education  or  trade  without  it,  or 
any  artificial  advantage  whatever.  Important  as  other 
advantages  may  be  and  are,  nothing -can  exceed  the  impor- 
tance of  this  lofty  and  true  enthusiasm  for  a  manly  life  as  a 
preparation  for  a  prisoner's  release. 

With  these  convictions,  I  have  made  special  eflort  to  have 
preaching  come  to  these  men  with  every  advantage  that  I 
could  secure.  Experience  has  shown  me  that  there  are 
some  peculiarities  of  a  congregation  like  this  that  affect 
preaching.  In  the  ordinary  church  congregation  there  is  a 
strong  family  feeling.  The  preacher  sustains  a  certain 
endeared  personal  relation  to  his  hearers.  They  have 
chosen  him.  Having  chosen  him,  they  naturally  wish  him 
to  succeed,  and  voluntarily  share  with  him  the  responsibility 
of  his  success.  But  in  a  congregation  like  this  such  a  rela- 
cion  may  be  lacking.  The  audience  does  not  choose  the 
preacher.  Human  nature  in  them  is  liable  to  prompt  them 
to  resent  his  having  been  chosen  for  them.  Nor  are  they 
classified  in  relation  to  the  work  of  their  pastor,  as  other 
audiences  are.  The  unavoidable  consequence  is,  that  when 
they  come  into  their  pew  in  the  chapel  they  are  liable  to  be 
in  the  attitude  of  criticism  rather  than  of  sympathy  with  the 
preacher. 

If  this  is  so  here  in  any  degree,  it  is  not  because  we  are  a 
prison.  Perhaps  some  other  preachers  have  a  similar  expe- 
rience. The  college  audience,  for  instance,  is  perhaps  quite 
as  critical  in  its  mood  as  ours.  College  pastors,  there  is 
reason  to  believe,  have  found  this  critical  attitude  a  natural 
one  in  their  audiences.  They  have  found  it  to  require 
special  attention,  and  hard  to  overcome.  These  pastors 
have  often  been  chosen  for  their  varied  learning  and  their 
rare  oratorical  gifts ;  and  yet  even  they,  as  I  suppose,  have 
sometimes  given  up  their  task  in  great  disappointment, 
because,  with  all  their  rich  qualifications,  they  have  failed  to 
bring  their  peculiar  audience  into  an  attitude  in  which  hear- 
ing was  a  pleasure  to  the  hearer. 

The  lesson  which  I  have  drawn  from  these  facts,  as  I  con- 
ceive them,  is,  that  while  the  chaplain  should  have  a  pastor's 
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feeling  toward  alibis  congregation,  and  a  pastor's  interest  in 
them  all  the  time,  the  pulpit  voice  and  utterance  need  to  be 
far  more  varied  than  in  the  ordinary  free  family  congregation. 
For  this  reason  I  have  made  special  effort  to  have  as  great 
a  variety  of  preaching  here  as  seemed  to  be  consistent  with 
my  circumstances  and  with  the  work  to  be  done.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  list  of  ordained  preachers  who  have  spoken  here 
this  year.  Not  all  of  them  have  spoken  in  the  morning 
chapel  service.  Some  have  spoken  in  the  first-grade  after- 
noon meeting,  and  some  on  Sabbath  evening,  and  a  few  at 
other  times ;  but  all  have  contributed  to  the  variety  of 
earnest  moral  appeal  which  has  been  made  to  this  congrega- 
tion. I  have  preached  in  the  morning  chapel  service  myself 
about  thirty  times  this  year. 

Rev.  E.  J.  Haynes,  D.D.,  Boston;  Rev.  P.  S.  Moxom,  D.D., 
Boston;  Rev.  L.  R.  Eastman,  Jr.,  Framingham ;  Rev.  J.  K. 
Applebee,  Marblehead ;  Rev.  J.  H.  James,  Plymouth ;  Rev.  W. 
G.  S.  Puddefoot,  South  Framingham ;  Rev.  C.  F.  Russell,  Weston ; 
Rev.  Bernard  Carpenter,  Boston  ;  Rev.  B.  R.  Bulkeiey,  Concord ; 
Rev.  S.  J.  Barrows,  Boston ;  Rev.  Edwin  Smith,  Bedford ;  Rev. 
E.  J.  Young,  D.D.,  Waltham ;  Rev.  L.  H.  Angier,  Boston ;  Rev. 
W.  F.  Whitcher,  Boston ;  Rev.  Gnndall  Reynolds,  Concord ; 
Rev.  Mr.  Lidstone,  Colrain ;  Rev.  A.  J.  Rich,  Fall  River ;  Rev. 
L.  W.  Mowry,  Boston ;  Chaplain  Barnes,  Charlestown ;  Rev.  W. 
E.  Merriman,  D.D.,  Boston;  Rev.  W.  A.  Rice,  New  Jersey; 
Prof.  W.  H.  Ryder,  Andover ;  Rev.  W.  W.  Campbell,  Concord ; 
Rev.  P.  B.  Davis,  Hyde  Park :  Rev.  J.  H.  Morley,  Minnesota ; 
Rev.  J.  F.  Button,  Concord  ;  Rev.  A.  A.  Miner,  D.  D., Boston  ;  Rev. 
C.  A.  Staples,  Lexington ;  Rev.  H.  J.  Richardson,  Lincoln ; 
Rev.  E.  A.  Lawrence,  Baltimore ;  Rev.  C.  E.  St.  John,  North- 
ampton ;  Rev.  C.  B.  Rice,  Danvers ;  Rev.  R.  Meredith,  Leomin- 
ster ;  Rev.  Thomas  Parry,  D.D.,  Indiana ;  Rev.  George  W.  Osgood, 
Newburyport ;  Rev.  A.  H.  Armes,  New  Hampshire ;  Rev.  J.  W. 
Hird,  Baldwinville  ; . Rev.  C.  E.  Perkins,  Concord;  Prof.  Francis 
G.  Peabody,  D.D.,  Harvard  College  ;  Rev.  A.  D.  Mayo,  Boston ; 
Rev.  PhUlips  Brooks,  D.D.,  Boston;  Prof.  J.  W.  Churchill, 
Andover ;  Rev.  L.  P.  Blackford,  Waltham  ;  Rev.  John  Chamber- 
lin.  New  York ;  Rev.  F.  A.  Heath,  West  Acton. 

Many  of  these  names  have  appeared  in  my  report  in  pre- 
vious years.     We  should  be  very  much  disappointed  not  to 
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have  what  we  take  great  pleasure  in  calling- our  annual  visit 
from  Dr.  Phillips  Brooks.  Others  also  put  us  under  great 
obligations  in  a  similar  way.  Professor  Peabody  multiplied 
the  pleasure  to  us  of  his  Sabbath  visit  by  returning  soon 
after  with  thirty  or  forty  students  of  one  of  his  classes  in 
social  problems  to  visit  and  study  our  institution.  Rev. 
Bernard  Carpenter  had  appointed  one  of  the  last  Sundays 
before  his  death  to  be  here  again.  His  addresses  for  us  were 
memorably  eloquent.  Rev.  Mr.  Angier  gave  us  a  wonderful 
object  lesson  as  to  how  one  may  preserve  his  strength  to  old 
age,  when  he  came  here  after  his  eightieth  birthday  and  spoke 
all  day  without  weariness  and  with  great  power. 

Another  list  of  friends,  almost  as  long  as  this,  have  ren- 
dered to  us  similar  services.  Mrs.  Livermore  has  this  year 
occupied  our  pulpit,  our  lecture  platform,  and  has  also 
addressed  our  first  grade.  The  lamented  John  Boyle 
O'Reilly  gave  us  one  of  the  last  public  services  of  his  life. 
Prof.  W.  P.  Atkinson  of  the  Institute  of  Technology 
lectured  for  us  this  year  twice  very  shortly  before  his  death, 
with  great  profit  to  us  and  evidently  with  equal  pleasure  to 
himself.  Prison  Commissioner  W.  A.  Wilde  has  lectured 
for  us.  Ex-Secretary  W.  F.  Spalding  has  spoken  in  our 
meetings,  as  has  also  General  Superintendent  W.  S.  Greene. 
Mrs.  Barney,  in  charge  of  the  world's  work  of  the  \\\  C. 
T.  U.  for  prisons  and  jails,  has  spent  a  memorable  Sunday 
with  us.  Hon.  G.  M.  Towle  of  Boston,  superintendent  of 
schools,  G.  C.  Fisher  of  Weymouth,  S.  P.  Leland,  Esq., 
of  Illinois,  and  Dr.  Eben  Jackson  of  Somerville,  appeared  in 
our  lyceum  course.  Col.  Daniel  Needham  of  Groton,  Judge 
Wallace  of  Ayer,  Capt.  J.  G.  B.  Adams  of  Lynn,  Capt.  S. 
S.  Nickerson  of  the  seamen's  work,  Arthur  Wellman,  Esq., 
of  Maiden,  Maj.  G.  S.  Evans  of  Boston,  Hon.  W.  S. 
Blanchard  of  Concord,  W.  K.  Fobes,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  Mr. 
Otterson  of  New  Jersey,  Captain  W.  H.  Whelan  of  Boston, 
Prof,  C,  A.  Bacon  of  Beloit  college,  Stephen  O'Meara,  Esq., 
of  Boston,  and  others  also,  have  spoken  for  us.  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
workers  from  abroad  have  also  greatly  aided  us.  Our  own 
rDcu,  i\s  ex-prisoners,  have  been  glad  to  come  back  and 
address  us,  and  have  rendered  excellent  service. 
'  This  ia,  I  trust,  a  fitting  place  for  me  to  recognize  thank- 
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fully  the  aid  of  the  Rev.  Father  Crowe,  who  has  conducted 
public  services  here  statedly  throughout  the  year.  These 
services  have  been  held  every  Sunday  morning  at  quarter 
past  eight  o'clock,  and  of  course  have  been  distinctively 
Catholic.  All  are  invited  to  attend  who  wish  to  do  so. 
I  have  always  held  Father  Crowe's  work  in  high  appreci- 
ation, and  I  have  sincerely  regarded  him  and  honored  him 
as  practically  the  Catholic  chaplain  of  the  Reformatory. 

My  own  position  in  regard  to  the  services  I  conduct  is 
that  they  should  be  in  no  sense  sectarian  or  denominational. 
By  this  statement  I  mean  not  only  that  these  services  are 
not  Baptist  or  Methodist,  for  instance,  but  they  are  not 
Protestant  or  Catholic.  The  general  service  aims  to  be 
simply  Christian.  It  has  seemed  to  me  that,  if  any  Chris- 
tian preacher  wished  to  come  in  here  and  labor,  and  if  he 
had  obtained  leave  of  the  superintendent,  my  duty  would  be 
to  welcome  him  cordially.  We  cannot  have  too  many  good 
men  working  among  us.  We  are  not  likely  to  have  too 
many  good  ministers  fitting  themselves  to  render  wise  aid 
to  ex-prisoners,  or  learning,  what  too  few  of  us  know,  the 
importance  of  saving  men  before  they  become  prisoners. 
I  desire  myself  to  be  a  Christian  chaplain  here.  If  there 
were  a  score  of  others  of  all  the  denominational  names, 
I  should  bid  them  all  God-speed,  and  congratulate  the 
prisoners  that  so  many  good  men  sought  their  welfare. 

The  list  of  contributory  preachers  just  given  does  not 
include  in  its  representation  the  brief  addresses  of  the  super- 
intendent. These  have  been  made  constantly  throughout 
the  year,  before  all  the  societies,  and  in  the  evening  and 
afternoon  and  spiecial  meetings,  and  have  seemed  to  me 
exceedingly  useful.  They  have  filled  a  place  unoccupied  by 
the  chaplains,  or  by  any  of  the  visiting  clergymen.  And 
the  services  of  these  many  visitors  would  not  have  been 
available  but  for  the  courtesy  and  positive  interest  of  the 
superintendent.  Had  he  not  made  himself  as  much  the  host 
of  these  friends  as  anyone  else  has  been,  we  could  hardly 
have  had  the  privilege  and  profit  of  their  company. 

In  connection  with  what  has  already  been  written,  I  am 
honorably  bound  to  add  that  the  attitude  of  this  great  con- 
gregation toward  the  entire  preaching  of  the  year  has  been, 
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in  my  judgment,  deserving  of  very  grateful  commendation. 
Many  of  the  auditors  have  been  taught  from  childhood  such 
views  of  religious  things  as  might  make  a  barrier  between 
them  and  any  preaching  not  of  their  own  denominational 
ministry.  Nevertheless,  the  disposition  of  the  audience  has 
been  very  kind,  as  far  as  I  have  known. 

At  considerable  risk  of  a  seeming  lack  of  modesty,  I  am 
constrained  to  add  a  word  more  on  this  subject.  In  what 
experience  I  have  had  as  a  very  imperfect  preacher,  some  of 
my  own  preaching  that  has  been  most  cheering  to  myself 
has  been  done  here  in  this  pulpit,  and  for  this  congregation. 
Perhaps  most  preachers  for  some  reason  imagine,  often 
mistakenly,  that  their  last  preaching  has^  been  their  best. 
But  I  venture  to  say,  as  a  matter  of  justice  to  the  truth,  and 
to  a  prison  pulpit,  and  as  a  practical  testimony  that  possibly 
may  be  of  slight  convenience  to  some  one  contemplating 
prison  work,  that  a  great  many  of  my  sun'oundings  here 
have  seemed  to  me  especially  favorable  to  success  in  preach- 
ing. 

Besides  the  preaching  services  on  Sabbath  forenoons,  there 
have  been  the  Bible  class  and  the  Catholic  Sunday-school  at 
half-past  nine  o'clock.  The  former  is  the  older  of  the  two, 
but  the  latter  is  now  the  larger  in  membership.  The  former 
has  been  greatly  indebted  this  year  to  the  services  of  George 
A.  Sanderson,  Esq.,  of  Boston.  The  commencement  ot 
Mr.  Sanderson's  work  was  mentioned  in  my  last  annual 
report,  and  his  aid  has  been  continued  ever  since.  Mr. 
Sanderson  meets  the  sub-teachers  (prisoners)  every  Friday 
evening  for  an  hour,  and  directs  the  exercises  of  the  class  on 
the  Sabbath.  The  Catholic  class  is  mostly  directed  by  its 
own  prisoner  officers.  Every  Sabbath  morning  three  or  four 
hundred  men  have  the  liberty  of  the  lecture  rooms  for  these 
studies,  and  the  decorum  of  these  men  has  been  praise- 
worthy. The  Sabbath  morning  services  have  been  followed 
throughout  the  year,  as  previously,  by  a  non-clerical  'service 
in  the  afternoon,  for  the  men  of  the  first  grade.  The 
addresses  in  this  meeting  have  generally  been  three-quarters 
of  an  hour  or  more  in  length,  and  very  often  have  been  as 
religious  na  any  Sabbath  discourses.  Generally  they  have 
been  given  by  clergymen,  but  without  professional  formality. 
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The  topics  have  been  of  the  widest  variety,  the  interest  has 
been  fully  sustained,  and  the  meeting  has  commended  itself 
to  us  as  of  great  importance.  The  Sunday  evening  meetings 
have  been  two,  one  for  temperance,  and  the  other  for  general 
religious  conference.  Both  have  been  well  sustained,  and 
sustained  chiefly  by  prisoners  the  year  through.  In  both 
meetings  the  presiding  oflicers  are  of  their  own  number, 
chosen  by  themselves.  Save  as  prison  officers  may  attend 
in  a  private  capacity,  or  outside  friends  may  favor  them, 
their  time  has  been  occupied  by  themselves  in  their  own 
way.  These  meetings  have  been  a  prominent  feature,  and 
as  it  seems  to  us  a  very  desirable  feature,  of  our  Reforma- 
tory life. 

This  Sunday  work  is  supplemented  by  a  large  amount  of 
similar  eflfort  during  the  week.  I  make  no  reference  now  to 
the  work  of  the  schools,  numerous  and  varied,  either  of  the 
ordinary  or  industrial  kind,  other  than  to  recognize  them  and 
to  express  confidence  in  them,  and  admiration  for  them. 
But,  besides  their  sessions  during  most  of  the  year,  and 
besides  the  meetings  of  the  literary  societies  of  which  I  have 
spoken  very  fully  in  former  reports,  the  endeavor  has  been 
to  have  some  kind  of  a  meeting  every  day  in  the  week. 
These  meetings .  have  been  varied  iA  character.  They  are 
generally  held  in  the  hour  before  the  evening  schools.  Of 
course  all  are  voluntary.  Some  of  them  are  small,  perhaps 
confined  to  new-comers,  or  to  *<  second  timers,"  or  to  some 
other  special  class.  The  Bible  class  teachers  are  out  by 
themselves  every  Friday  evening.  The  regular  early  meet- 
ing, however,  has  been  of  one  or  two  hundred,  allowed  out 
for  the  purpose.  Its  exercises  have  consisted  of  Scripture 
reading,  prayer,  remarks,  reviews  of  current  literature, 
discussion  of  special  matters  of  interest  in  the  prison,  sing- 
ing, etc.  These  meetings  have  been  briefly  reported  in 
'*  Our  Paper"  during  much  of  the  year,  and  the  files  of  that 
paper  will  show  more  particularly  what  has  been  done  in 
them.  The  aim  has  been  to  have  a  helpful  and  social  influ- 
ence go  out  from  them  all. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  acknowledge  again  the  kindness 
of  Capt.  J.  H.  Symonds  of  Woburn,  who  has  continued 
all  this  year  his  generous  gifts  of  previous  years,  of  a  large 
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amount  of  the  freshest  and  most  valuable  literature,  maga- 
zines, illustrated  papers,  and  other  papers,  including  some 
of  the  best-known  Catholic  papers  for  the  benefit  of  our 
Catholic  readers.  Nothing  of  the  kind  could  be  more  accept- 
able or  more  interesting  to  our  prisoners.  "  The  Christian 
Register,"  ''  The  Christian  Leader,"  '*  The  Watchman,"  and 
**Zion's  Herald,"  all  denominational  weeklies,  have  been 
kindly  sent  us  this  year,  as  in  previous  years,  from  their 
respective  offices.  "  Our  Dumb  Animals"  (several  copies), 
**The  Temperance  Cause"  (several  copies),  and  **The 
Gospel  Letter "  (fifty  copies),  have  also  been  kindly  sent. 
Rev.  H.  L.  Hastings  has  also  sent  us  very  acceptable  contri- 
butions of  his  stirring  publications.  Numerous  other  friends 
have  sent  us  collections  of  books  and  papers  which  they  had 
made.  But  no  papers  or  magazines  sent  in  to  us  could  take 
the  place  of  the  publication  of  the  Reformatory,  now  in  its 
sixth  volume,  —  the  popular  and  useful  **Our  Paper."  I 
have  written  fully  of  it  in  former  reports,  and  it  never  was 
doing  better  service  than  to-day. 

But,  important  and  cheering  as  that  is  which  has  been 
done  here  in  this  and  previous  years,  it  is  not  enough.  The 
moral  work  ought  to  be  more  intense  and  more  affectionate, 
and  it  ought  also  to  be  supplemented  with  larger  co-opera- 
tive agencies.  If  the  moral  work  is  poorly  done,  the  more 
it  needs  them;  if  it  is  well  done,  the  more  it  deserves 
them.  The  best  things  can  indeed  be  given  men  without 
money  and  without  price.  Every  officer  in  the  Reformatory, 
without  waiting  for  any  more  facilities,  may  hope  to  impart 
to  any  prisoner,  provided  he  possesses  it  himself,  the  price- 
less enthusiasm,  if  the  prisoner  will  receive  it.  But  will  he? 
He  may  be  more  likely  to,  if  nothing  is  left  undone  for  him. 
The  divine  administration  is  nowhere  intended  to  encourage 
parsimony.  The  gifts  that  are  without  money  and  without 
price  were  not  intended  to  supplant  those  that  are  with 
money  and  with  price.  The  laws  that  govern  moral  results 
we  are  often  unable  to  trace  out.  From  a  purely  spiritual 
point  of  view,  we  would  urge  the  best  physical  culture  and 
the  best  intellectual  and  industrial  training. 

Many  of  us  have  often,  no  doubt,  been  made  thoughtful 
by  the   expenditure   of  money  here.     At  times   it   seems 
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large,  and  sometimes  portions  of  it  seem  to  be  without 
return.  Still,  the  question  is  always  unanswerable,  How 
can  this  work  be  done  without  expense,  or  without  the  fowls 
of  the  air  devouring  some  of  the  precious  seed?  Business 
can  hardly  be  carried  on  without  advertising.  Yet  ninety- 
nine  newspaper  readers  in  a  hundred  ignore  any  given  adver- 
tisement, and  the  value  of  the  advertisement  for  the  one  who 
reads  it  is  very  shrewdly  estimated  to  overbalance  all  the  loss 
upon  the  ninety-nine  who  neglect  it.  Even  such  tracts  as 
have  overturned  great  wrongs  and  reconstructed  nations  are 
not  apt  to  be  used  by  stingy  souls  that  can  only  see  the 
waste  involved  in  scattering  them  all  abroad.  Some  pris- 
oners are  obstinate,  some  are  thoughtless,  some  are  dull ; 
but  many  prisoners  are  neither  wholly  obstipate,  nor  thought- 
less, nor  dull,  and,  if  they  are  saved  to  the  State  and  to 
themselves,  it  compensates  for  all  the  outlay. 

I  have  been  permitted  to  see  more  this  year  than  in  any 
previous  year  of  what  is  being  done  in  other  Christian 
commonwealths  to  rescue  men  who  are  so  unfortunate  as  to 
get  into  prison,  or,  if  they  must  be  prisoners,  so  fortunate  as 
to  get  into  a  good  prison.  One  result  is  that  the  entire 
plant  here  for  educational  work  seems  smaller  than  it  did 
formerly.  The  facilities  here  for  trade  school  work  are  only 
rudimentary  and  limited,  compared  with  some.  Surely  it  is 
fitting  that  a  State  so  rich  as  ours,  and  with  a  history  so 
illustrious,  should  be  behind  none  in  reasonable  outlay  for  a 
large  class  of  its  precious  young  men  who  need  to  be  brought 
back  into  the  right  way. 

It  is  impossible  to  make  a  report  like  this,  which  should 
have  some  practical  bearing  upon  the  welfare  of  a  class  made 
up  of  several  thousand  men  in  this  State  arrested  in  a  year, 
and  several  times  as  many  more  intimately  connected  with 
them,  without  also  keeping  in  mind  the  vital  fact  that  this 
work  in  the  Reformatory  is  part  /and  parcel  of  the  grand 
work  of  making  men  everywhere  better.  Whether  done  by 
missionary  societies,  by  woman's  unions,  by  reform  clubs,  by 
Christian  associations,  by  Sabbath  schools,  by  churches, 
by  prisons,  or  by  whatever  agencies,  this  work  is  one  work, 
at  all  times  and  in  all  places.  The  difficulties  are  every- 
where the  same,  sin  is  the  same,  the  heart  is  the  same,  and 
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the  only  means  of  final  success  is  the  same,  for  all.  We  here 
are  working  side  by  side  with  all  others  who  are  making 
unwise  men  wise,  and  bringing  erring  men  back  into  the 
right  path.  Certainly  we  must  not  hesitate  to  ask  for  all 
the  means  of  attempting  vigorously  our  part  of  this  great 
work,  in  an  age  when  so  many  splendid  contributions  are 
being  cheerfully  consecrated  to  the  comprehensive  task,  and 
at  the  very  time  when  in  another  land,  yet  of  our  own  lan- 
guage, and  in  the  central  city  of  the  world,  plans  are  being 
laid  on  a  gigantic  scale,  and  vast  contributions  called  for  to 
solve  problems,  with  some  of  the  most  diflicult  of  which  we 
are  every  day  called  to  deal  in  this  Reformatory. 

With  renewed  thanks  to  all  associated  officers  for  their  for- 
bearance and  aid,  and  with  renewed  gratitude  for  the  privi- 
lege of  rendering  the  humblest  service  in  this  work,  I  am, 
very  respectfully , 

WILLIAM  J.   BATT, 

Chaplain, 
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SCHOOL  OFFICER'S  REPORT. 


Massachusetts  Reformatory,  Oct.  1.  1890. 
Gardiner  Tufts,  Superintendent  Massachusetts  Reformatory, 

Sir  :  —  The  fifth  annual  report  of  the  Reformatory  School 
is  herewith  respectfully  submitted. 

In  reviewing  the  past  year's  work,  it  is  gratifying  to  note 
the  progress  made,  and  the  good  order  and  attention  that 
has  prevailed  throughout  the  year. 

Twelve  hundred  men  and  boys  have  been  placed  on  the 
school  roll,  with  an  average  attendance  of  650,  and  less  than 
one  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  have  been  absent  for  any 
cause.  The  general  desire  among  the  pupils  seems  to  be  for 
instruction  and  improvement;  the  results  of  the  examina- 
tions for  the  year  clearly  indicate  this. 

The  schools  this  year  are  divided  into  five  grades,  consist- 
ing of  15  classes  and  8  teachers.  About  80  per  cent,  of  the 
total  number  attending  school  have  passed  a  fair  examina- 
tion. The  standard  of  attainment  is  to  give  correct  answers 
to  B5  per  cent,  of  the  questions  selected  from  recitations  of 
two  months.  We  think  examinations  coming  once  in  two 
months  preferable  to  a  shorter  time. 

About  one-fourth  of  the  total  number  that  have  attempted 
to  pass  the  required  examination  have  not  succeeded.  A 
part  of  those  that  failed  got  a  very  small  percentage,  or  none 
at  all.  Their  failure  is  attributed  largely  to  a  lack  of  eneigy , 
and  to  dullness  and  stubbornness ;  and,  in  order  to  make 
any  improvement  in  this  particular  class,  the  strictest  disci- 
pline should  be  applied  without  stint.  Of  the  650  commit- 
ments to  the  Reformatory  this  last  year,  about  18  per  cent, 
of  them  had  received  a  common-school  education,  and  a 
small  fraction  of  this  number  had  received  a  high  school  or 
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commercial  course  ;  42  per  cent.,  a  common-school  education 
in  part;  15  percent,  could  read  and  write  fairly  well;  17 
per  cent,  could  re^d  and  write  very  poorly,  and  8  per  cent, 
could  not  read  or  write.  As  the  grades  are  now  arranged, 
there  are  120  pupils  in  the  advanced  section,  270  in  the 
intermediate,  100  in  the  first  primary,  110  in  the  second 
primary,  and  50  in  the  third  primary.  The  average  time 
in  school  is  about  one  year,  with  two  and  three  sessions  each 
week,  the  third  primary  having  four.  Promotions  are  made 
at  each  examination,  as  standing  may  indicate.  The  lower 
divisions  have  text  books,  while  the  higher  recitations  are 
conducted  by  outline  and  oral  instruction. 

The  following  studies  have  been  pursued :  Political 
economy,  English  literature,  physiology,  American  history, 
geography,  English  language,  vocal  music,  arithmetic,  num- 
bers, reading,  writing  and  spelling.  The  number  in  each 
branch  is  as  follows  :  American  history,  60 ;  political  econ- 
omy and  English  literature,  60 ;  geography,  95 ;  English 
language,  200 ;  physiology,  100 ;  arithmetic,  numbers, 
reading,  writing  and  spelling,  430  ;  vocal  music,  200. 

From  the  foregoing  statement,  it  will  be  observed  that  less 
than  one-fifth  of  the  commitments  to  the  Reformatory  the 
past  year  had  received  a  common-school  education,  and  only 
a  very  small  fraction  more  than  a  common-school  training. 

Our  supplementary  classes,  the  Chautauqua  and  singing 
classes,  meet  every  Wednesday  evening,  having  sessions  of 
two  hours  each.  These  classes  were  reorganized  early  in 
the  spring,  under  the  instruction  of  competent  teachers. 
The  Chautauqua  class  started  with  60  members,  selected 
from  the  most  studious  in  the  Reformatory.  A  regular 
course  of  reading  and  study  has  been  pursued,  according  to 
the  Chautauqua  plan.  The  pupils  of  this  class  have  a  real 
interest  in  the  work,  and  advancement  is  very  general. 

In  the  class  in  vocal  music,  general  improvement  is  appar- 
ent ;  but  so  much  more  time  than  what  we  have  allotted  to 
us  is  required  for  any  marked  development,  that  we  cannot 
make  the  showing  that  we  desire  to ;  yet  in  many  instances 
promotions  have  been  made  from  this  class  to  the  choir, 
Tom  which  we  hear  such  excellent  music  at  our  church 
=5rvice. 
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The  great  need  of  school  work  and  school  discipline  with 
these  young  men  is  apparent.  Punctuality,  attention  and 
study  have  been  enjoined  and  enforced  upon  all.  A  teacher, 
to  accomplish  good  results  with  these  men,  must  have 
patience,  perseverance,  intelligence  and  tact  in  a  high 
degree;  in  short,  the  best  teachers  are  required.  The 
longer  one  remains  here,  the  better  he  ought  to  be  fitted  for 
the  task  before  him%  When  it  becomes  necessary  that  a 
young  man  should  be  sent  here,  there  is  no  better  place  to 
train  and  prepare  him  for  correct  living  than  the  school- 
room. Realizing  that  the  inmates  of  this  Reformatory  can 
be  benefited  and  improved  by  study  and  instruction,  we 
have  labored  diligently  with  this  end  in  view,  and  we  know 
that  a  lasting  impression  for  good  has  been  made  on  many. 
No  doubt  it  is  too  often  the  case  that  gloomy  feelings, 
feelings  of  doubt  and  discouragement,  settle  upon  many  as 
they  first  enter  here,  and  the  hope  for  better  things  and  a 
better  life  is  well-nigh  extinguished ;  but  a  plenty  of  work 
for  hand  and  brain  will  lift  one  above  and  out  of  such  a 
condition. 

One  of  our  most  distinguished  senators  recently  said, 
when  asked  what  a  man  ought  to  do  who  aspired  to  be  a 
senator,  that  labor  was  the  father  of  the  great  works  in  this 
world,  whether  in  literature  or  stone,  poetry  or  pyramids. 
'*Hard  work,"  he  said,  **is  the  only  genius  I  know  any- 
thing about."  It  has  been  wisely  said  that  '*No  condition 
should  ever  become  so  perfect  as  to  satisfy  human  longing, 
or  so  mean  as  to  cause  despair  in  those  subject  thereto."  It 
is  as  certain  as  it  is  grateful,  that  there  is  no  set  of  circum- 
stances so  dark  as  to  be  without  the  starlight  of  opportunity 
and  hope ;  just  as  there  is  none  so  bright  that  the  shadow 
of  mortality  does  not  cloud  it. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  extent  and  class  of  our  school 
work,  I  have  selected  a  few  questions  from  our  last  examina- 
tion in  the  following  studies  :  — 

History. 

1.  Describe  the  pyramids  of  Egypt. 

2.  By  whom  built ?    When  ? 

3.  What  great  nations  occupied  the  valley  of  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates  ? 
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4.  To  which  of  these  are  we  indebted  for  much  of  our  funda- 
mental knowledge  of  astronomy  and  mathematics  ? 

5.  What  can  you  say  of  the  art  of  writing,  as  practised  by 
these  people  or  their  neighbors  ? 

Arithmetic, 

1 .  What  does  per  cent,  mean  ?    What  is  percentage  ? 

2.  What  is  a  commission  merchant?    A  broker? 

3.  What  do  the  terms  "  profit "  and  "  loss  "  denote  ? 

4.  If  sugar  costs  10  cents  a  pound,  at  what  price  must  it  be 
sold  to  make  33 J  per  cent,  profit? 

5.  What  is  present  worth ?    Discount? 

6.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  interest  and  discount  of 
$1,050,  due  10  months  hence,  at  6  per  cent? 

Physiology. 

1.  What  are  the  three  great  classes  of  food? 

2.  What  are  nitrogenous  foods  ? 

3.  What  are  the  starches  and  sugars? 

4.  What  is  the  use  of  mineral  food? 

5.  Tell  something  about  artificial  drinks. 

6.  What  should  we  eat?    When  should  we  eat? 

7.  How  does  alcohol  affect  digestion? 

Language. 

In  the  following  sentence,  select  six  parts  of  speech,  giving 
reasons :  "  Natural  abilities  are  like  natural  plants,  that  need 
pruning  by  study ;  and  studies  themselves  do  give  forth  directions 
too  much  at  large,  unless  they  be  bounded  in  by  experience." 
(Bacon.) 

2.  Give  the  etymology  of  the  following  words  :  attract,  reject, 
confer,  remit,  superinduce. 

3.  What  are  the  theories  as  to  the  origin  of  language? 

4.  What  is  said  of  the  language  of  savage  tribes  ? 

5.  Explain  articulation.  What  is  a  syllable?  A  vowel?  A 
consonant  ?    A  sentence  ?    A  proposition  ? 

English  Literature. 

1 .  What  is  English  literature  ? 

2.  In  what  different  forms  has  literature  existed  besides  that 
of  printed  books  ? 
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3.  By  whom  was  the  first  native  English  poem  written? 

4.  Describe  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  written. 

5.  What  was  the  Saxon  Chronicle? 

6.  Name  some  of  the  most  important  events  of  the  fourteenth 
century. 

7.  When  did  Spenser  live  ? 

8.  What  is  his  most  famous  work? 

Oeography. 

1.     Name  the  Southern  States  and  capitals. 

2^.     Name  the  greatest  cotton  market,  and  locate  it. 

3.  Name  the  States  most  noted  in  history,  and  tell  what  they 
are  noted  for. 

4.  What  and  where  is  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  how  is  it 
governed  ? 

5.  Name  the  chief  products  of  Maryland  and  Virginia. 

We  have  noW  completed  the  fifth  year  of  our  school's 
existence,  and  the  assurance  is  positive  that  the  amount  of 
school  work,  the  kind  of  work,  the  scope  of  the  work,  must 
largely  govern  the  degree  of  success  attained  in  our  work  of 
improvement  and  reformation. 

Very  respectfully, 

H.   L.   GREENE, 

Officer  in  Charge  of  Schools. 
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REPORT   OF    THE   SUPERDfTENDEXT  OF 
TIIE   IXDUSTRTAL  SCHOOLS. 


Oct.  1.  1890. 
(\>I    CvKDiNKR    rpbn^,  Sffperintendent  of  fhe   Mcusaehusetis  Reformat 

'"TV. 

I>r:  \R  Stk  :  —  It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  j^uhmit  the  fol low- 
ing nMj<nt  o(  the  nroirrt*^  made  in  establitshiriir  the  indus- 
trial or  trader;  -ichool  at  the  Massachusetts  Reformatory. 

iJurinir  the  year  the  irround  tloor  of  the  winir  to  he  used 
for  trade:^  tt^achinir  was  titted  with  an  ensrine,  necessary 
^haftine,  twenty  tbrsres  and  anvils,  two  hir^re  exhaust  fans, 
a  power  hlower,  vn-^es  and  sets  ot  tools  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  a  elass  of  twenty  in  hlacksmi thing.  Also  on  the 
same  floor  m(n*tar  heils  were  placed,  tools  and  materials, 
farni'^hed  for  a  class  t^f  twenty-two  in  bricklaying.  Three 
hr*use  models  or  booths,  with  tools  and  material  for  the 
{K'eommodation  of  a  class  often  in  plastering,  have  also  been 
plaeed.  On  the  second  tioor,  tools  and  benches  for  twenty- 
fr)ur  carpenters ;  tools,  lathes,  and  material  for  twenty 
woodturners  ;  benches  and  tools  for  twenty-four  plumbers, 
arul  mIso  benches  for  twenty-four  tinsmiths;  these,  with  also 
a  grindstone,  circular  saw  and  tench  grinder,  have  Ijeen 
fnrni-Iied.  With  the  above  equipment,  together  with  a 
skilled  mechanic  in  each  branch  as  an  instructor,  the  work 
of  t})e  trades  teaching  has  been  carried  on. 

The  youn;/  men  have  been  kept  in  the  schools  during  the 
Mft^rnoon,  one  hour  of  which  has  been  given  either  to  draw- 
in  <^  or  to  a  lecture  or  talk  on  technical  subjects  which  bear 
directly  nf>on  the  branch  in  which  the  class  is  workhag.  To 
the  blacksmiths,  talks  on  smelting  of  iron  ore,  manu&cture 
find   steel,   hardening,  tempering,  annealing,  have 
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been  given ;  to  the  bricklayers  and  plasterers,  talks  on 
mortar,  lime,  cement,  arches  and  flues;  to  the  carpenters, 
talks  on  wood,  methods  of  curing,  milling  and  general 
properties ;  to  the  plumbers  about  to  be  started,  talks  on 
drain,  soil  and  waste  pipes,  trapping  and  ventilation,  water 
supply,  boilers,  tanks,  fixtures  and  pumps,  will  be  given. 

The  following  will  give  an  idea  of  the  manual  exercises 
which  these  diflerent  classes  have  been  and  are  doing  :  — 

Blacksmithing , — Building  and  management  of  fires, 
drawing,  bending,  upsetting,  welding,  punching,  cutting, 
fullering,  making  straps,  rings,  bolts,  nuts,  bands,  tongs, 
steel  hammers,  chisels,  drills,  sledge  work. 

Bricklaying.  —  How  to  hold  and  use  the  trowel,  level, 
line;  to  spread  mortar,  mix  mortar;  building  eight,  twelve 
and  sixteen  inch  walls  with  English  and  Flemish  bond,  walls 
with  returns  and  intersecting  at  diflerent  angles,  turning 
round,  segmental  Gothic  and  elliptical  arches,  piers,  chim- 
neys, flues,  fire-places,  corbelling  cornices  and  panel  work. 

Plastering.  —  Use  of  trowels,  hawk,  darby,  float,  pointers, 
straight  edge ;  laying  scratch  coat,  brown  coat,  and  finish 
coat,  cornices. 

Carpentry.  —  Use  of  hammer,  cross-cut  and  ripping 
saws,  back  saw,  the  several  planes,  boring  tools,  chisels, 
sawing,  planing,  chamfering;  making  the  different  joints, 
framing,  building  posts,  steps,  doors,  casings,  centering, 
setting  partitions,  dove-tailing  and  cabinet  work. 

Wood-turning. — Plain  center  turning,  use  of  gauge, 
chisels,  round-nose  tools,  calipers,  turning  balustrades, 
handles,  rings,  spheres,  vases,  spindles,  face-plate  work, 
rosettes,  corner-pieces,  chuck  work,  napkin  rings,  etc. 

Plumbing.  — Use  of  the  various  tools,  making  seams, 
wiping  overcast,  cup  joints,  horizontal  and  vertical  branch 
joints,  wiping  on  stopcock,  flanges,  ferrules,  bath-plugs, 
beating  traps,  sand  bends  and  fancy  bends. 

Engraving. — Use  of  the  engraving  tools,  drawing  of 
designs,  shading  and  cutting,  practice  in  cutting  on  copper, 
and  later  ornamental  work  on  jewelry,  silverware  and 
watch-cases,  carving  in  bone  and  ivory. 

Printing.  —  Practice  in   setting  type,  plain  composition 
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and  press  work.  Abundant  work  of  good  character  is 
furnished  in  the  printing  of  pamphlets,  circulars,  bill  heads, 
reports  for  the  institution,  besides  a  weekly  sixteen-page 
paper  of  twelve  hundred  copies,  and  a  weekly  Bible  lesson. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  the  trades  school  and  in  the 
several  branches  is :  printing,  16 ;  engraving,  28 ;  black- 
smithing,  20 ;  carpentry,  24 ;  wood-turning,  24 ;  bricklay- 
ing, 22 ;  plastering,  10 ;  total,  144.  Of  these,  the  10  in 
plastering  are  also  pupils  in  bricklaying,  and  so  the  actual 
number  of  individuals  in  the  school  is  134.  With  the  new 
classes  in  plumbing  and  tinsmithing  which  are  about  being 
started,  the  number  will  increase  to  182  who  will  be  receiv- 
ing trades  teaching. 

Drawing. — It  is  everywhere  conceded  that  drawing,  the 
universal  language,  is  a  great  educational  power ;  and  as 
such  our  branch  of  drawing  which  accompanies  the  trades 
teaching  has  proven  no  exception.  No  other  branch  of  school 
work  cultivates  the  habit  of  neatness,  carefulness,  accuracy 
and  system  so  thoroughly  as  does  a  well-graded  course  in 
free  and  mechanical  drawing.  Its  value  is  so  well  appre- 
ciated that  one  hour  a  day  is  given  to  it.  In  drawing, 
practice  is  given  in  the  use  of  pencil,  T  square,  triangles, 
curves,  dividers,  ruling  pens,  in  lettering,  tracing,  problems 
in  plain  geometry  projection  and  line  shading.  After  the 
elements  are  well  understood,  working  drawings  of  the  work 
constructed  in  the  shop  is  undertaken,  and  that  drawing 
which  has  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  trade  at  which  the  pupil 
is  working. 

The  short  time  that  these  schools  have  been  in  operation 
does  not  furnish  as  much  direct  proof  of  the  indisputable 
great  value  that  they  are  bound  to  give ;  but  another  year, 
during  which  a  considerable  number  of  those  now  in  the 
schools  may  be  released,  will  bring  that  which  will  convince 
tlio  most  doubtful.  The  results  thus  far  obtained  are  very 
gratifying.  Already  the  branch  of  engraving  which  has 
been  in  operation  some  months  more  than  the  other  branches 
has  shown  itself  very  practical,  and  has  given  proof  by  the 
Bubsequent  habits  of  those  who  have  left  during  the  past  few 
mouths,  of  the  attainment  of  its  purpose. 
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To  some  persons  the  question  may  arise,  What  is  the 
object  of  the  trades  school  ?  Of  course  the  prime  purpose  is 
to  give  the  young  man  a  good  training  in  the  elements  of  a 
trade  ;  to  give  him  that  which  when  he  goes  out  he  can  turn 
to  his  own  advantage,  and  thus  to  the  advantage  of  others ; 
to  reach  his  mind  through  the  band,  and  furnish  the  disci- 
pline which  only  combined  thought  and  action  can  so  well 
supply.  But  in  the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose  there 
are  many  diflSculties  to  be  met  and  overcome,  many  wrong 
ideas  righted,  which  only  those  who  come  into  daily  contact 
with  these  young  men  can  know.  To  those  who  have  been 
brought  up  to  look  upon  labor  as  drudgery,  who  have  never 
known  or  felt  the  enthusiasm  of  skilled  workmen,  who  look 
upon  work  as  a  pastime  fit  only  for  prisons  and  work-houses, 
—  for  those  much  is  to  be  done  before  a  trades  teaching  will 
avail  much.  To  those  who  have  been  thus  far  in  life  float- 
ing, drifting  about  without  purpose,  who  have  looked  upon 
life  with  its  pleasures  and  many  material  necessities  and  good 
things  as  luxuries  far  beyond  their  reach  except  through 
wrong  means  of  procuring,  but  who,  being  brought  up  with 
a  quick  turn,  now  begin  to  realize  that  they  must  be  able  to 
"  do  something"  if  they  would  have  their  course  smooth, — 
for  these  it  seems  to  me  the  trades  teaching  will  avail  much, 
if  not  everything.  By  them  the  truth  that  **the  power  to 
do  comes  of  doing"  is  easily  verified.  To  those  naturally 
idle,  lazy  and  without  interest,  the  lacking  qualities  must  be 
developed  before  they  are  capable  of  comparison  with  those 
in  other  schools,  where  the  pupils  are  there  from  choice, 
and,  furthermore,  are  paying  for  the  instruction.  So,  then, 
whatever  is  accomplished  for  the  young  man  by  the  schools 
is  a  double  achievement, — the  substructure  as  well  as  the 
superstructure  must  be  built.  In  spite  of  these  handicaps, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  we  are  on  the  right  road  toward  a 
better  and  higher  condition  for  those  consigned  to  our  care, 
and  that  the  State,  in  creating  these  opportunities,  is  doing 
that  which  will  yield  her  good  return,  — and  they  are  oppor- 
tunities, for,  with  the  present  state  of  the  labor  and  appren- 
ticeship system,  it  is  difficult  to  find  an  opportunity  to  learn 
a  trade  ;  and  these  young  men  are  doubly  handicapped ;  first 
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ENGINEER'S  REPORT. 


Concord,  Oct.  1,  1890, 
To  Col.  Gabdineb  Tufts,  SuperintenderU, 

Deab  Sir:  —  It  becomes  my  pleasant  duty  to  again 
present  my  annual  report  to  you  concerning  the  condition 
and  needs  of  the  engineer's  department  of  this  Reformsitory. 

During  the  past  summer  the  boilers  in  the  west  fire-ronui 
have  been  repaired  and  reset,  as  recommended  in  my  latit 
year's  report.  In  order  to  do  this  work,  it  became  necessary 
to  set  up  for  temporary  use  one  of  the  old  boilers  taken  from 
the  east  fire-room  last  year.  This  work  has  been  done  iii  an 
excellent  manner,  and  the  boilers  are  now  good  for  several 
years  of  service.  They  were  also  fitted  with  economic  fur- 
naces,  which  are  showing  good  results  in  the  l>etter  ootubus- 
tion  of  fuel.  The  Putnam  engine  has  also  been  repaired,  as 
recommended,  and  is  now  in  good  and  satisfactory  condition. 
The  shafting,  belting  and  other  power  appliances  are  in  gen- 
eral good  condition.  Many  of  the  machines  in  the  shop, 
however,  are  getting  old  and  worn,  and  require  constant 
attention  and  repair.  Considerable  work  has  been  neces- 
sary in  and  about  the  trades  schools,  in  setting  the  engine, 
erecting  and  rearranging  the  shafting  and  pipes.  As  the 
exact  needs  of  this  work  could  not  be  foreseen,  some  altern- 
tions  have  been  necessary. 

The  fire  apparatus  is  in  good  condition.  The  hose  has 
been  used  twice  during  the  year  to  protect  State  property- 
The  last  time,  when  the  residences  were  threatened  by  thi^ 
ice-house  fire,  the  protection  aflForded  by  its  use  in  the  haml?^ 
of  the  ofllcers  was  very  valuable  and  timely.  The  Worth- 
ington  duplex  and  the  Blake  pump  are  kept  in  working 
order,  and  ready  for  use  should  occasion  require. 

The  water  supply  from  the  town  works  has  been  satisfa< 
tory,  and  the  quality  of  the  water  good  during  the  yen 
The  plumbing  and  water  piping  in  the  shops  are  in  fair  co 
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dition,  and  are  generaHy  satisfactory  for  the  purpose.  No 
system  of  fine  plumbing  will  do  for  shops  where  many  per- 
sons are  employed.  For  such  service  the  fixtures  must  be 
simple,  strong,  and  easily  got  at  for  cleaning  and  repairs. 
The  plumbing  in  the  prison,  however,  is  not  satisfactory. 
There  the  conditions  are  different  from  those  which  obtain  in 
the  shops,  for  cleanliness  so  far  as  external  appearances  are 
concerned  can  be  enforced  upon  the  single  occupant  of  the 
room;  but,  in  the  case  of  many  of  the  closets  in  the  wings, 
the  pipes  have  become  so  corroded  that  a  sufficient  amount 
of  water  cannot  pass  through  them  to  properly  wash  the 
hopper  after  use,  and  the  result  is  that  foul  smells  exist,  for 
which  the  occupant  is  not  to  blame.  These  closets  are  of  an 
obsolete  pattern,  and  are  connected  directly  to  the  service 
pipe  by  a  complicated  valve  that  easily  gets  out  of  repair. 
As  these  closets  are  not  now  made  or  in  the  market,  it  is 
impossible  to  get  parts  for  repair  when  they  become  broken ; 
and  I  do  not  wish  to  recommend  any  expense  on  them, 
especially  as  they  are  of  a  type  that  are  not  allowed  where 
sanitary  or  plumbing  laws  are  enforced.  The  only  correct 
thing  to  do  is  to  replace  the  defective  fixtures  with  new  rim- 
flushing  hoppers  and  supply  tanks  in  each  room.  This  work 
cannot  be  much  longer  delayed,  especially  on  the  upper 
corridors  in  the  wings. 

The  steam  piping  and  heating  apparatus  is  in  good  order. 
While  in  favor  of  ample  ventilation  for  all  places  where  men 
are  confined,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  much  heat  is  need- 
lessly wasted  by  admitting  far  more  cold  air  at  the  windows 
and  doors  than  is  necessary  to  secure  the  needed  change  of 
air.  It  does  not  take  many  open  windows,  especially  on 
windy  days,  to  carry  off  the  heat  from  a  ton  of  fuel. 

The  work  of  caring  for  the  apparatus  in  charge  of  this 
department  has  been  very  much  impeded  during  the  year 
from  the  lack  of  mechanics  among  the  inmates,  there  not 
having  been  a  single  blacksmith,  plumber,  tinsmith  or  steam 
fitter  committed,  and  but  one  mason  and  one  machinist.  It 
has  become  necessary  to  employ  a  blacksmith  permanently, 
and  other  artisans  as  occasion  required.  Eepairs  upon 
machinery  must  be  made  when  they  become  necessary,  in 
order  to  keep  the  shops  in  constant  operation ;  and  there 
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will  have  to  be  a  machinist  employed.     It  has  often  occurred 
to  me  that  something  in  the  way  of  trades  learning  might  be 
d.one  in  the  machine  shop  in  connection  with   this  depart- 
ment, by  employing  a  competent  mechanic  and  putting  with 
liim  say  six  young  men,  who  would  be  regularly  employed 
in  taking  care  of  and  repairing  the  various  things  that  com- 
pose a  plant  of  this  kind.     They  could  not  in  a  year  become 
mechanics,  but  they  could  be  taught  the  right  way  to  do  very 
many  useful  things,  thereby  making  themselves  more  valua- 
l)le,  and  at  the  same  time  laying  the  foundation  for  skilful 
craftsmanship.      The   necessity   for  the   employment  of  a 
machinist  exists  now,  and  the  other  features  of  the  sugges- 
tion are  respectfully  commended  to  your  consideration. 

In  a  former  report  from  this  department,  the  importance 
of  good  and  reliable  means  of  lighting  the  various  buildings 
of  the  Eeformatory  was  brought  to  your  attention.  The  gas 
works  are  a  constant  source  of  annoyance,  both  as  to  repairs, 
operation,  and  the  disposal  of  the  impregnated  water  from 
the  purifying  apparatus.  The  call  for  more  light  is  constant, 
and  during  the  long  nights  of  jvinter  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  make  enough  gas  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  institution. 
As  you  are  aware,  for  five  consecutive  years  I  have  recom- 
mended electric  lights  for  this  Reformatory,  and  it  is  impos- 
sible for  me  to  say  much  in  favor  of  this  improvement 
without  repeating  what  has  been  said  in  former  reports. 
My  duty,  however,  would  not  be  properly  done,  should  I 
neglect  to  advise  and  recommend  what  under  the  existing  cir- 
cumstances seems  to  be  the  best  thing  to  do.  I  will  there- 
fore again  give  reasons  why  electric  lights  are  the  best  for 
our  use,  and  for  again  urging  upon  you  the  importance  of 
the  subject,  and  hope  that  you  may  be  able  to  secure  their 
introduction  here. 

Lighting  by  electricity  is  no  longer  an  experiment  or  a 
theory ;  it  is  an  exact  science,  and  an  accomplished  and  suc- 
cessful commercial  fact.  The  art  of  construction  and  main- 
tenance is  thoroughly  understood.  Many  reliable  companies 
are  engaged  in  manufacturing  and  erecting  the  necessary 
apparatus,  and  are  ready  to  guarantee  its  satisfactory,  relia- 
ble and  economical  operation. 

Some  of  the  special  reasons  why  it  is  the  most  desirable 
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light  for  a  prison  are  given  below.  Every  portion  of  the 
premises  can  be  lighted  instantly,  and  from  a  central  point. 
There  is  no  nuisance  arising  fropa  the  operation  of  the 
apparatus,  and  no  more  danger  therefrom  than  in  running 
mechanical  machinery.  There  is  no  heat  or  danger  from 
incandescent  lamps,  nor  do  they  in  any  way  vitiate  the  air 
where  they  are  used.  A  malicious  person  could  not  affect  the 
light  or  comfort  of  any  other  person  by  interfering  with  the 
fixtures  in  his  own  room,  nor  could  he  injure  himself  by 
such  interference,  but  he  would  be  obliged  to  leave  unmis- 
takable evidence  of  his  mischief.  The  generation  of  the 
current  for  the  light  is  largely  a  mechanical  operation,  and 
is  attended  with  no  more  trouble  than  in  running  other  kinds 
of  machinery.  In  case  it  is  desirable  to  move  electric  lights 
already  in  position  or  to  locate  new  ones  for  temporary  use, 
it  simply  requires  the  extension  of  the  wires,  which  can  be 
done  by  any  intelligent  mechanic,  after  slight  instruction, 
and  they  can  be  easily  removed  without  injury  to  the  apart- 
ments. This  is  a  very  valuable  feature,  and  does  not  exist, 
save  to  a  limited  extent,  when  using  gas.  It  is  quite  possi- 
ble that  the  cost  of  maintaining  electric  lights  would  be  as 
much  as  the  present  cost  of  gas,  but  the  light  would  be  far 
more  satisfactory  in  quality  and  greater  in  quantity.  In 
view  of  these  many  desirable  features  of  electric  lights,  and 
the  many  well-known  undesirable  things  in  connection  with 
the  manufacture  and  use  of  gas,  it  is  earnestly  recommended 
that  there  be  erected  at  the  Reformatory  a  complete  plant 
for  lighting  the  entire  premises  with  incandescent  system  of 
lamps,  the  apparatus  to  include  all  the  necessary  appliances 
for  safely  and  economically  operating  the  same.  The  cost 
of  such  an  outfit,  all  erected,  ready  for  operation,  is  esti- 
mated at  $12,000. 

The  only  other  matter  in  connection  with  this  department 
that  will  require  special  expenditure  is  the  plumbing  before 
referred  to,  and  I  estimate  the  cost  of  the  necessary  work  at 
$8,000. 

Thanking  you  for  continued  courtesies  and  uniform  kind- 
ness to  me,  the  foregoing  is  respectfully  submitted. 

P.   H.   BULLOCK,. 
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PAKDON    FROM     THE     MASSACHUSETTS 
REFORMATORY. 


Following  are  the  reasons  given  by  His  Excellency  the 
Governor,  in  his  special  message  to  the  Legislature,  for 
granting  the  pardon  of  one  prisoner  during  the  year  ending 
Sept.  30,  1890. 

Merrick  L.  Amsden.  Convicted  of  being  a  common  drunkard, 
Central  District  Court,  Worcester  County,  July  22,  1889.  Sen- 
tenced to  the  Massachusetts  Reformatory  on  an  indeterminate 
sentence.  Pardoned  Nov.  6,  1889,  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  prison  commissioners.  Amsden  was  forty-three  years  of  age. 
Under  the  provisions  of  chapter  49,  Acts  of  1888,  no  person  can 
be  sentenced  to  the  Massachusetts  Reformatory  who  is  above 
forty  years  of  age.  For  this  reason,  and  as  there  were  some 
doubts  about  his  guilt,  the  commissioners,  after  a  thorough  inves- 
tigation of  the  case,  requested  that  a  pardon  be  granted. 
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COMMISSIONERS'  REPORT. 


Boston,  Oct.  1, 1892. 

To  the  Honorable  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  in  General  Court 
assembled: 

Upon  the  death  of  Col.  Gardiner  Tufts,  the  superintendent, 
to  which  reference  was  made  in  a  note  to  the  last  report,  the 
commissioners  voted  to  require  the  deputy  Superintendent  to 
assume  the  duties  of  the  superintendent  in  accordance  with 
section  26  of  chapter  255  of  the  Acts  of  1884,  and  on  Dec.  1, 
1891,  Mr.  Joseph  F.  Scott,  the  deputy  superintendent,  came 
before  the  board  and  qualified  to  take  charge  of  the  reforma- 
tory by  giving  a  bond  to  the  commonwealth  in  the  sum  of  ten 
thousand  dollars,  as  required  by  said  section.  On  the  13th 
of  January  following  he  was  appointed  to  be  superintendent  of 
the  reformatory  by  the  governor,  with  the  consent  of  the 
council.  The  principal  officers  of  the  reformatory  are  as 
follows :  — 

Superintendent^      .        .        .    Joseph  F.  Scott. 
Physician^      ....    George  E.  Titcomb. 

A  list  of  the  subordinate  officers  who  are  appointed,  with 
the  approval  of  the  commissioners,  by  the  superintendent, 
will  be  found  in  the  report  of  that  officer. 

Expenditures  and  Receipts. 
The  total  expenditures  for  the '  maintenance  of  the  reforma- 
tory amounted  to  $179,190.14.  Of  this  amount  $72,590.21 
was  paid  for  salaries,  and  $106,599.93  for  other  expenses; 
this  shows  an  increase  of  $3,582.78  in  the  amount  paid  for 
salaries,  and  of  $176.50  for  other  expenses,  making  the  total 
increase  $3,759.28.  As  the  number  of  prisoners  has  been 
very  much  greater  than  last  year,  this  financial  showing  is 
creditable  to  the  management.  These  figures  indicate  the 
gross  cost  of  maintaining  the  reformatory ;  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain the  net  cost  to  the  State  we  must  credit  the  institution 
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with  the  receipts  for  rents,  etc.,  and  the  earnings  from  the 
industries  established  according  to  chapter  403  of  the  Acts  of 
1888.  Some  of  the  industries  are  upon  the  piece-price  plan, 
and  others  upon  the  public  account.  The  superintendent's 
report  shows  the  following  balance  in  favor  of  the  various 
departments  :  chairmaking,  $8,651.43  ;  engraving,  $62.88  ; 
printing,  $222.52  ;  shoemaking,  $9,557.59  ;  tailoring,  $2,476.- 
91 ;  this  makes  a  total  of  $20,971.33  as  the  profit  upon  the 
labor  of  the  prisoners  employed  in  the  industries. 

The  expenditures  and  receipts  on  account  of  maintenance 
for  the  last  two  years  have  been  as  follows  :  — 

*  Expenditures. 

1800-01.  1801-02. 

Salaries,     .        .        .       JGQ^OO?  43  $72,690  21 

Other  expenses,         .       106,423  43  106,599  93 

♦176.430  86 ♦179,190  14 

Receipts. 
For  rents,  etc.,  .        .         f  6,963  36  f  7,914  68 

Balance,     .  .       168,477  60  171,276  66 

»176,430  86 1179,190  14 

Balance  for  1891-92,  being  net  cost  of  support,  .  $171,276  66 

Balance  for  1890-91,  being  net  cost  of  support,  .   J168,477  60 

Increase  for  the  year, 2,798  06 

$171,276  66 

For  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  the  entire  financial  affairs  of 
the  reformatory  so  that  they  may  be  conveniently  examined, 
we  print  the  following  comparative  statement  relating  to  the 
industries  for  the  last  two  years  :  — 


Dr. 

1800-01. 

1801-02. 

Stock  on  hand  at  be- 

ginning of  year,     . 

. 

»4,469  62 

. 

»16,686  12 

Amount  paid  for  ma- 

terials,   . 

$22,606  26 

♦27,096  08 

Amount  paid  for  tools 

and  implements. 

2,272  86 

6,949  03 

Amount  paid  for  sal- 

aries. 

8,477  60 

33,366  62 

8,876  00 

42,920  11 

Outstanding  accounts. 

.        . 

13,718  61 

17,736  48 

Balance,    being    net 

' 

gain. 

•        •        • 

16,922  66 

- 

20,971  33 

»68,466  41 

»98,212  04               ' 
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Cr. 
Cash   received   from 

sales, 143,179  69  »58,403  32 

Outstanding  accounts,        .        .        .      17,148  98  14,687  88 

Stock  on  hand  at  close 

of  year 8,137  74  25,120  84 


'    f68,466  41  ^98,212  04 

Balance  for  1891-92,  being  profit  for  the  year,  .        .        .   .  $20,971  33 

Balance  for  1890-91,  being  profit 

for  the  year, J16,922  66 

Increase  for  the  year,        ,        .        .        4,048  67 

»20,971  33 

There  have  been  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  com- 
missioners, from  special  appropriations  provided  for  extraordi- 
nary improvements  and  repairs,  the  following  sums  :  — 

Additional  cell  room, f  6,648  13 

Concrete  walks, 213  40 

Library  books, 60  32 

Painting  chapel, 617  93 

Painting  houses,       ....>..  303  35 

Plumbing  in  cells 7,998  58 

Repairing  wall, 462  80 

Commitments,  etc. 
The  number  of  commitments  was  746,  being  134  more  than 
in  the  preceding  year.  The  additional  number  is  made  up  by 
an  increase  of  20  in  the  first  class,  41  in  the  second  and  73  in 
the  third.  In  the  last-named  class  there  was  an  increase  of  67 
commitments  for  the  offence  of  drunkenness  alone.  The  fact 
that  185  prisoners,  whose  ages  range  all  the  way  from  sixteen 
years  to  fifty,  were  committed  to  the  reformatory  for  drunken- 
ness during  the  year,  leads  us  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
general  court  to  the  unadvisability  of  sentencing  persons  for 
that  offence  to  this  institution.  If  the  prisoner  is  a  confirmed 
drunkard,  who  has  been  repeatedly  sentenced  to  the  house  of 
correction,  it  seems  to  be  a  waste  of  time  to  commit  him  to 
the  reformatory ;  if  he  is  a  young  man  whose  only  offence  is 
that  of  drunkenness,  it  seems  to  be  unwise  to  expose  him  to 
the  influences  of  a  prison  for  criminals  for  the  purpose  of 
attempting   his   reformation.     It   would   undoubtedly   be   far 
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better  for  the  State  if  the  persons  who  are  repeatedly  com- 
mitted could  be  imprisoned  in  a  workhouse,  where  they  would 
be  compelled  to  earn  their  own  living.  Unfortunately  a  large 
number  of  this  class  of  drunkards  have  also  the  vagrant  dis- 
position, and  might  as  properly  be  committed  for  tramping  as 
for  drunkenness.  It  would  also  seem  to  be  in  the  interest  of 
good  public  policy  to  make  the  attempt  to  reform  and  correct 
the  younger  drunkarc^s  without  subjecting  them  to  the  dangers 
already  referred  to. 

The  number  of  prisoners  remaining  in  custody  at  the  close 
of  the  year  was  887 ;  this  was  75  more  than  at  the  close  of 
last  year,  and  the  highest  number  in  any  year  since  the 
reformatory  was  established.  Forty-one  prisoners  were  re- 
turned by  the  commissioners  for  violating  the  conditions  of 
the  permit  to  be  at  liberty,  and  4  were  returned  from  escape ; 
20  were  removed  by  the  board  from  other  institutions,  making 
the  whole  number  of  commitments  811. 

Six  hundred  and  forty  prisoners  were  released  on  permit  by 
the  commissioners,  and  1  upon  the  expiration  of  his  shortened 
sentence;  31  served  their  full  sentences,  36  were  removed  to 
other  prisons  by  order  of  the  commissioners,  and  3  to  the 
lunatic  hospitals  by  order  of  the  governor ;  15  were  pardoned, 
3  escaped,  5  died,  and  2  were  released  by  order  of  the  court, 
making  the  whole  number  discharged  736. 

AoES  OP  Prisoners,  etc. 

The  average  age  of  the  prisoners  committed  for  all  offences 
was  about  22  years,  and  the  same  for  offences  against  the  per- 
son ;  for  offences  against  property,  20  years ;  and  for  offences 
against  public  order,  24  years.  The  average  age  of  the  185 
prisoners  committed  for  drunkenness  was  27  years ;  the 
average  age  of  all  prisoners  committed  for  offences  other 
than  drunkenness  was  20  years. 

Four  hundred  and  eighty-eight  of  the  prisoners  committed 
were  born  in  Massachusetts,  and  105  in  other  States ;  158  of 
the  Anierican-born  prisoners  were  also  of  American  parentage. 

The  details  of  ages  set  out  according  to  offences  may  be 
fleen  in  tiie  following  table  :  — 
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Ages  of  Prisoners  sentenced  to  the  MasscuJiusetts  Reformatory 
during  the  Year  ending  Sept.  30,  1892. 


OFFENCES. 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

10 

20 

21 

92 

28 

24 

28 

s 

s 
8 

s 

2 

m 

2 

8 

1 

•3 

] 

1.— Against  the  Person, 

Assault, 

Assault,  felonious. 

Robbery 

- 

- 

2 
1 

6 
2 

4 

5 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

3 

2 

1 

1 

2 
2 

3 

1 

- 

1 

- 

36 
7 
2 

Total, 

2.  — Against  Property, 

Arson, 

Breaking  and  entering. 
Burning  buildings. 
Embezzlement,    .... 

Fraud 

Incendiarism,       .... 

Larceny, 

Malicious  mischief,      . 
Poisoning  horse,  attempt,  . 
Receiving  stolen  goods. 

- 

11 

15 

1 

3 

1 

29 

1 
1 

8 

23 

2 

1 

29 

1 

4 

8 

2 

1 

21 
2 

3 

6 
8 

32 
1 

2 

12 
1 

15 

4 

6 

1 

13 

1 

2 
4 

16 

1 

3 

3 

1 
1 

15 

1 

3 

1 
4 

4 
16 

1 

1 

1 
4 

4 

5 

1 
3 
1 
2 
21 

4 

2 

1 
6 

1 

3 

1 

- 
1 

45 

1 

109 
3 
18 

4 
4 
236 
6 
1 
9 

Total,         .       . 

3.  — Against  Public  ( 
Adultery,     . 
Disturbing  the  peace. 
Drunkenness, 
Forgery, 

Forgery,  uttering. 
Idle  and  disorderly. 
Indecent  exposure. 
Lewd  cohabitation, 
Lewdness,     . 
Liquor  laws,  violating 
Stubbornness, 
Vagrancy,     . 
Walking  on  railroad. 

Trdert  etc. 

1 

27 

1 

3 

1 

65 

4 

1 
2 

16 

7 

1 

56 

6 
6 

11 
4 

37 

4 
2 

5 
4 

41 

14 

2 

1 

2 

28 

1 
17 

2 

1 

1 
2 
4 

21 

3 
9 
1 

2 

1 

4 

21 

1 
9 

2 

1 

21 

1 
10 

1 
2 

26 

16 

1 
1 
1 

5 

8 

33 

1 

88 

1 
1 
1 

1 

2 

1 

10 

22 
4 

1 
2 
2 

3 

25 

1 

3 

1 

385 

1 

6 

185 

7 

3 

24 

1 

1 

6 

t 

41 

39 

1 

Total,        .        . 

'       • 

1 

6 

31 

27 

15 

29 

28 

20 

13 

14 

19 

8 

46 

31 

26 

3 

- 

316 

RECAPITULATION. 

1.  — Against  the  person,     . 

2.  —  Against  property , 

3.  —  Against  public  order,  etc.,  . 

1 

27 
5 

3 
55 
31 

8 
56 
27 

4 
37 
15 

6 
41 
29 

2 
28 
28 

4 
21 
20 

2 
21 
13 

3 
21 
14 

3 
26 
19 

1 
5 
8 

4 
33 
46 

4 
10 
31 

3 
26 

1 
3 

- 

45 
385 
316 

Total 

1 

32 

89 

91 

56 

76 

58 

45 

36 

38 

48 

14 

83 

45 

29 

4 

1 

746 

Removal  of  Prisoners. 
During  the  year  20  prisoners  have  been  removed  by  the 
commissioners  from  other  institutions  to  the  reformatory ;  of 
these,  3  came  from  the  State  Prison,  7  from  the  State  Farm, 
5  from  houses  of  correction,  and  5  were,  upon  the  request  of 
the  trustees  of  the  State  Primary  and  Reform  Schools,  re- 
moved from  the  Lyman  School  for  Boys.  Four  of  the  number 
removed  from  the  State  Farm  had  also  been  in  the  Lyman 
School,  having  been  transferred  therefrom  to  the  State  Farm. 
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There  have  come  under  the  observation  of  the  commissioners 
many  more  cases  that  might  properly  be  4ealt  with  by  transfer 
to  the  reformatory,  but,  as  the  institution  has  been  during  the 
entire  year  in  a  crowded  condition,  the  commissioners  have  not 
considered  it  expedient  to  make  removals  except  in  extreme 
cases.  The  establishment  of  the  trade  schools,  the  maintenance 
of  the  night  schools,  and  the  opportunities  for  useful  employment 
in  the  industries,  all  furnish  a  reason  why  the  young  men  par- 
ticularly should  be  imprisoned  in  the  reformatory  instead  of  in 
the  county  prisons ;  and  they  emphasize  the  objection  the  com- 
missioners have  already  made  to  the  commitment  of  so  many 
drunkards,  who  are  generally  men  well  advanced  in  years  and 
not  so  capable  of  being  benefited  by  the  privileges  of  the  re- 
formatory as  the  younger  prisoners. 

Old  Offenders. 
In  our  report  of  last  year  we  referred  to  the  large  number 
of  prisoners  committed  to  the  reformatory  who  had  previously 
served  sentences  in  other  institutions ;  the  same  remarks  may 
apply  to  this  year.  It  is  the  fact  that  not  only  are  prisoners 
whose  sentences  are  illegal,  because  they  have  been  more  than 
three  times  previously  convicted  and  sentenced,  committed  to 
the  reformatory,  but  quite  a  number  of  prisoners  are  sentenced 
thereto  who  are  beyond  the  age  limit.  The  last  Legislature 
passed  an  act  providing  that  no  person  above  the  age  of  thirty- 
five  years  should  be  committed  to  the  reformatory  for  drunken- 
ness. 

Extension  of  the  East  Wing. 

In  the  superintendent's  report  there  is  given  a  full  account 
of  the  progress  that  has  been  made  upon  the  extension  of  the 
east  wing,  authorized  by  chapter  78  of  the  Resolves  of  1892  ; 
as  the  greater  part  of  the  work  is  to  be  done  by  the  prisoners, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  $75,000  appropriated 
by  the  Legislature  will  be  sufficient  to  provide  the  additional 
cell  room  contemplated  by  the  resolve. 

Electric  Lights. 
We  endorse  the   superintendent's   recommendation   for  an 
appropriation  to  provide  an  electric  lighting  system   for  the 
reformatory.     The  old  gas  plant  would  require  a  considerable 
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outlay  to  make  it  fit  for  further  service,  and  it  is  likely  to  be 
as  cheap  to  put  in  the  electric  lights  as  to  continue  the  system 
of  lighting  by  gas  ;  moreover,  there  will  be  a  great  benefit  from 
the  change,  in  the  way  of  cleanliness,  etc. 

Additional  Officers. 
We  also  endorse  the  superintendent's  recommendation  that 
the  number  of  subordinate  oflScers  be  increased  to  sixty.  The 
reformatory  is  likely  to  contain  nearly  a  thousand  prisoners 
this  year,  and  the  addition  to  the  force,  as  recommended  by 
the  superintendent,  is  absolutely  necessary. 

Superintendent's  House,  Etc. 
We  recommend  that  the  superintendent  be  authorized  to  ex- 
pend, under  the  direction  of  the  commissioners,  a  sum  not 
exceeding  one  thousand  dollars  annually  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  the  houses  of  the  superintendent  and  deputy  superin- 
tendent properly  furnished. 

Estimates. 
We  estimate  the  amount  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  reformatory  for  the  next  year  as  follows  :  — 

Salaries  and  wages : 

Officers $69,000  00 

Instructors,  teachers  and  other  employees,        .   20,000  00 

$89,000  00 

Current  expenditures : 

Fuel  and  lights, $14,000  00 

Provisions, 48,000  00 

Clothing  and  bedding, 19,000  00 

Tools  and  utensils, 8,500  00 

Education, 4,000  00 

Repairs  and  improrements,         ....     8,000  00 

Water 3,800  00 

Incidental  and  contingent, 9,000  00 

108,800  00 

Total .   $197,800  00 

These  estimates  refer  only  to  the  sums  that  will  be  neces- 
sary for  the  ordinary  support  of  the  prison,  and  do  not 
include  any  amounts  needed  to  carry  on  the  industries,  some 
of  which  are  conducted  on  the  piece-price  plan  and  some 
upon  the  State-account  plan. 
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We  estimate  that  the  receipts  from  rents,  etc.,  will  be 
about  $8,000,  and  that  the  profit  upon  the  labor  of  the 
inmates  will  amount  to  $22,000. 

WILLIAM  A.   WILDE, 
MARGARET  P.   RUSSELL, 
LOUIS  WEISSBEIN, 
FRANK  W.   JONES, 
KATHERINE  E.   CONWAY, 

Commissioners  of  Prisons. 
Fred.  G.  Fettigroye,  Secretary, 
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SUPERINTENDENT'S  REPORT. 


Concord,  Oct.  1,  1892. 
To  the  Commisswners  of  Prisons : 

The  eighth  annual  report  of  the  Massachusetts  Eeformatory 
for  the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1892,  is  herewith  respectfully 
submitted.  My  appointment  to  the  superintendency  was  made 
January  20,  and  a  little  over  eight  months  of  the  fiscal  year  is 
covered  by  my  administration. 

On  Nov.  23,  1891,  Col.  Gardiner  Tufts,  who  had  been 
superintendent  •  of  this  reformatory  from  its  establishment, 
died.  During  the  last  twelve  years  of  his  life  I  had  been 
intimately  associated  with  him  as  assistant  at  the  State  Pri- 
mary School  and  deputy  superintendent  at  this  reformatory. 
It  enables  me  to  attest  to  his  great  worth  as  an  estimable 
Christian  gentleman  and  to  his  ability  and  successful  adminis- 
tration as  a  reformatory  superintendent.  In  no  perfunctory 
manner  did  he  perform  his  official  duty,  but  with  a  great  faith 
in  humanity  he  gave  his  heart  to  the  erring  under  his  care,  and 
zealously  labored  to  build  up  and  maintain  an  institution  afford- 
ing the  best  means  for  their  reformation.  His  personal  worth 
was  appreciated  by  all  who  knew  him,  and  his  kind,  vigorous 
personality  was  an  inspiration  to  all  who  labored  with  him. 
The  trend  his  labors  gave  to  the  reformatory  movement  is 
marked,  and  in  a  great  measure  will  influence  all  future  re- 
formatory work. 

Expenditures  and  Income. 
The  financial  year  of  the  reformatory  corresponds  with  the 
calendar  year,  and  all  appropriations  are  made  to  cover  that 
period.  The  institution  year  closes  September  30.  This 
report,  which  covers  the  institution  year,  deals  with  a  portion 
of  each  of  the  financial  years  of  1891  and  1892.  The  appropria- 
tion for  current  expenditures  for  1891  was  $178,000.     There 
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was  a  deficiency  at  the  end  of  the  year  of  $5,871.42.  The 
appropriation  for  current  expenditures  for  1892  was  $185,000. 
The  current  expenditures  for  the  institution  year  just  closed 
were  $179,190. 14.  The  average  number  of  prisoners  confined 
during  the  year  was  869,  making  the  gross  per  capita  cost 
$206.20  per  annum.  Deducting  from  the  current  expendi- 
tures $20,971.33,  the  profits  from  the  labor  of  prisoners,  and 
$7,914.58,  the  amounts  collected  from  rents  and  sales,  the  net 
cost  of  the  reformatory  for  the  year  would  be  $150,304.23, 
making  the  net  per  capita  cost  $172.96. 

Population. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  reformatory  there  have  been 
5,382  commitments  to  it :  4,619  came  directly  from  the  courts ; 
413  were  transferred  from  other  institutions ;  329  were  returned 
for  violation  of  permits,  and  21  from  all  other  sources.  During 
the  same  period  there  have  been  4,495  releases :  3,861  were 
released  by  order  of  the  commissioners  of  prisons  upon  per- 
mits ;  350  were  released  upon  expiration  of  sentences ;  197 
were  transferred  to  other  institutions;  87  by  pardon,  escape, 
death,  etc. 

From  information  obtained  concerning  the  previous  records 
of  men  committed  to  the  reformatory,  it  appears  that  nearly 
one-half,  or,  in  more  exact  numbers,  2,351,  had  served  sen- 
tences in  other  prisons  previous  to  their  commitment  to  the 
reformatory.  Each  year  there  appears  to  be  more  discrimina- 
tion made  by  the  courts  in  sending  men  to  the  reformatory, 
and  we  have  now  a  much  more  suitable  class  than  in  previous 
years,  but  many  unsuitable  persons  are  still  sent  to  us.  The 
law,  limiting  the  age  and  number  of  previous  commitments,  is 
in  many  instances  violated.  While  there  is  every  reason  to  be 
encouraged  by  the  results  obtained,  through  the  efficiency  of 
reformatory  methods  applied  to  those  who  have  been  com- 
mitted here,  much  better  results  would  be  obtained  if  the  law 
was  more  strictly  adhered  to,  and  greater  discrimination  made 
in  sending  men  to  the  reformatory.  Over  seventy  per  cent, 
of  the  men  who  have  been  returned  for  the  violation  of  their 
permits  had  previously  served  sentences  in  other  prisons. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  in  review  there  were  812 
prisoners   confined   in  the   reformatory;    811    were    received 
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during  the  year,  making  a  total  of  1,623  under  care,  which  is 
222  more  than  the  preceding  year.  Of  these  811  commit- 
ments, 746  were  committed  by  the  courts ;  20  were  trans- 
ferred from  other  institutions ;  41  returned  by  order  of  the 
commissioners  of  prisons  for  violation  of  their  permits ;  4 
were  returned  from  escape.  During  the  same  period  736  were 
released,  leaving  887  confined  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

Of  the  746  committed  by  the  courts,  47  were  sentenced  for 
offences  against  the  person,  396  for  offences  against  property, 
and  303  for  offences  against  public  order  and  decency.  Of  the 
766  committed  by  the  courts  and  transferred  from  other  insti- 
tutions, 610  were  born  in  the  United  States,  and  156  in 
foreign  countries.  The  parentage  of  183  was  American  ;  of 
498,  foreign;  of  69,  mixed  foreign  and  American;  of  16,  un- 
known. The  number  of  foreign-born  committed  tp  the  re- 
formatory appears  small,  but,  as  the  average  age  of  those 
committed  is  but  twenty  years,  the  larger  part  of  the  criminal 
foreign  population  is  found  in  the  other  institutions,  while  the 
children  of  this  class  are  sent  here,  as  will  be  seen  when  the 
parentage  of  those  committed  is  considered,  of  which  seventy- 
four  per  cent,  is  foreign.  From  the  information  we  have  been 
able  to  obtain,  372  are  classed  as  temperate  and  394  intemperate. 
The  younger  age  of  the  inmates  here  makes  the  proportion  of 
intemperate  smaller  than  elsewhere.  About  ten  per  cent,  were 
classed  when  committed  as  illiterate ;  thirty  per  cent,  could 
read  and  write ;  forty  per  cent,  had  pursued  grammar-school 
courses  in  part ;  seventeen  per  cent,  had  completed  grammar- 
school  courses,  and  three  per  cent,  had  pursued  academical  and 
collegiate  courses. 

There  were  released  during  the  year  736,  which  was  an  in- 
crease over  last  year  of  147.  There  were  released  by  order  of 
the  commissioners  of  prisons  upon  permit,  640 ;  upon  expira- 
tion of  sentence,  31  ;  by  transfer  to  other  prisons,  39  ;  by  exec- 
utive pardon,  15  ;  by  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  2  ;  and  3  escaped 
and  5  died.  Nearly  all  of  these  men  were^serving  indefinite 
sentences,  with  a  limit  of  2  years  for  misdemeanants  and  5 
years  for  felons.  The  average  time  served  by  the  301  misde- 
meanants released  was  12  months  and  five  days ;  by  the  435 
felons,  18  months  10  days.  The  average  time  served  by  all 
released  during  the  year  was  15  months  and  14  days.     This  is 
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a  longer  average  time  served  than  by  the  inmates  of  any  other 
prison  in  this  State  except  the  State  Prison  at  Charlestown. 

The  reformatory  enters  upon  its  ninth  year  with  renewed 
confidence.  Each  successive  year  has  brought  progress  in 
established  methods,  and  has  developed  new  agencies.  The 
bringing  of  the  reformatory  to  its  present  standard  has  been 
a  work  of  untiring  labor  and  great  care.  The  way  was  untried 
and  its  methods  new.  The  first  years  were  years  of  experi- 
ments. Many  things  were  to  be  tried,  and  as  experience 
taught  adopted  or  set  aside.  The  buildings  which  had  met  the 
needs  of  the  State  Prison  were  unsuitable  to  reformatory 
methods  in  many  ways,  and  much  time  was  required  to  make 
necessary  alterations.  Laws  were  perfected  and  rules  estab- 
lished. Industries  were  introduced,  schools  organized,  and  a 
system  of  industrial  education  instituted.  All  this  has  taken 
time,  and  in  many  things  there  has  been  an  unsettled  state. 
While  we  realize  there  is  yet  much  to  do  in  perfecting  the 
system  already  undertaken,  as  well  as  in  engrafting  into  it 
such  wise  auxiliaries  as  present  themselves  from  time  to  time, 
we  are,  nevertheless,  beginning  to  reap  the  benefits  of  the 
work  done  and  to  realize  the  wisdom  of  many  of  the  agencies 
employed.  The  results  already  obtained  have  been  encour- 
aging, and,  with  the  better  facilities  which  are  now  at  our 
disposal  and  those  that  will  come  from  time  to  time,  it  is  hoped 
even  better  results  will  be  realized  than  heretofore. 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of  material  prosperity.  The 
affairs  of  the  reformatory  have  gone  forward  with  their  accus- 
tomed smoothness.  The  health  of  the  inmates  has  been  excel- 
lent as  a  whole.  Discipline  has  been  all  that  could  be  desired. 
There  has  been  good  order  at  all  times,  and  each  year  raises 
the  standard  of  excellence  which  is  so  easily  attained  and 
maintained  by  the  grade  system.  The  general  sentiment 
throughout  the  institution  among  the  inmates  is  on  the  side  of 
good  order  and  manly  conduct.  The  men  are  industrious, 
generally  obedient  and  quiet,  and  in  most  instances  appreciate 
and  try  to  profit  by  the  various  means  offered  them  for  their 
improvement.  We  have  every  reason  to  view  with  a  good 
degree  of  satisfaction  the  progress  and  prosperity  of  the  re- 
formatory during  the  past  year,  and  are  encouraged  to  renewed 
effort  and  greater  hope. 
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Industries. 

There  has  been  no  change  in  the  renumerative  industries 
during  the  past  year.  The  shoe  manufacturing  and  chair 
making  are  conducted  upon  the  piece-price  system,  and  the 
clothing  industry  upon  the  State-account  plan.  The  output 
has  been  good  and  the  returns  somewhat  better  than  in  any 
previous  year.  The  piece-price  plan  seems  to  be  more  satis- 
factory than  the  State  account.  It  contains  all  the  advantages 
of  the  State  account  and  none  of  its  annoyances.  It  is  more 
renumerative,  and,  if  anything,  has  a  much  less  evil  effect 
upon  free  labor.  The  chair  shop  occupies  four  rooms  fifty  by 
one  hundred  feet,  and  has  facilities  for  turning  out  from  four 
to  six  hundred  chairs  per  day.  The  stock  comes  sawed  out  in 
the  rough  and  is  fitted  and  finished  here.  The  chairs  are  cane 
seated,  stained  and  varnished  ready  for  shipment  to  the  trade. 
The  shoe  shops  occupy  six  rooms  fifty  by  one  hundred,  and 
are  fitted  for  the  manufacture  of  men's  shoes ;  the  daily  output 
for  the  year  was  about  seventy  dozens.  The  work  done  in 
this  department  compares  favorably  with  any  outside  shoe 
shop.  There  is  a  large  element  of  benefit  to  the  prisoner  in 
this  industry,  as  the  different  processes  are  readily  mastered, 
and  the  demand  for  labor  in  this  industry  is  very  large  in  this 
State.  Many  have  been  able  to  become  thorough  workmen  in 
these  shops  and  secure  good  situations  when  released.  Prepa- 
rations have  been  made  for  the  extension  of  the  shoe  industry 
to  double  its  present  capacity,  and  ample  employment  will  be 
furnished  to  our  increasing  population.  Under  the  new  exten- 
[  sion  the  shops  are  in  admirable  shape,  and  cannot  be  surpassed 

>;  in  point  of  arrangement  and  appearance.     They  will  give  em- 

i  ployment  to  nearly  four  hundred  men. 

ti  The  clothing  industry  has  been  run  in  connection  with  the 

I  manufacture  of  our  own  clothes.     The  capacity  of  the  shop  is 

ji  about  three  thousand  pairs  of  trousers  per  month.     The  work- 

jlj         manship  is  of  a  good  standard,  and  a  ready  sale  has  been 
ji         found  for  the  output. 

^  There  is  no  reason  why  the  earnings  of  a  large  institution 

^         should  not  bear  a  reasonable  ratio  to  the  expenditures.     It  is 

^^         possible  to  regulate  the  different  industries  so  that  the  effect 

iipon  outside  labor  would  be  trivial ;  and  with  a  fixed  policy. 


^ 


.,-,-^  ,  ,  -  .*<i  ♦  r  ,'*>r;  *,'.,--^  ir,.:  n  nuilrii.n  ,*riiinj*  3Ui^^ 
,*'i^'.  r  ^,  r  •'V  r  -.-.  t  ;4-j">  '  .T.*.:r.*',n  .:<*»^  •r,:.*  ran  i-Tav- 
"•.'•  -'■  7  ^  '.  ."'■  -rt^  y  ^'jrr  .-..;r»*in*fi  ;i>:'.-,  :T  r  Tri: -3.  » 
■  ^/ -  <    *'.^'  •-/'' ^*>,a   •^'«-  T-JwlP-  ;i-f  '-^ar  tt-i* -«r!-raj*rr*,r-;*'  1.  !ie 

s — ^  ,/   '«»/(  *;.A  V,»,'-wi»t;/,r.M  tr>i  ^*^  *:-^  jni:ern'nnin:r,  iii«L  la 

r'  :  ,iv  ^ffir,*- V/j  \\\'t\*x^  *ii#^  cr>nr,  -.2'  -dimmer,  T^m -W'^ri  jf  i.I 
*>^,^  '.i?,^-.^^  J  ♦-.r^/:-*  y  -rr^vrjit^.,.**.  tn<I  .TKin  Uiavintj  the  r«»fiirni- 
>»f/,-/  S'/{   ,'*;.'>   'l':!?*^:"/  !n   •w^z-u.-.n^r  po-it*«^n«  it  the  trades 

A  r/rri^  f r.A  /^/"/^  »?rf I^fji^Arj  f^atiir^  of  the  rrf-^rmatorj  » 

f\ort  4)r,/'A  th>,  yf^^/.cr/,r.c(  of  th#^  reformatoiy,  arui  haw  at  the 
J,f^^isr^f  f  rfr''.  ^*f^Wt^,/\  a  hl^h  rj^rjrre^  of  excellence^  Under  m 
/-/rr^/A  of  A/^/'IJ^^f  f<>rfi/',h¥^r4  HBci^nt  work  w  done  and  thoroagh 
pfff'/ft^^A  rr»ff/'|A,,  T?»^  ^r7<^riiri^  ^hfr^tU  are  in  ^e^^ion  fire  eren- 
)rfi^^  ^«/ h  w^^lc,  »r»d  ftifj^tt/Un/'A  i^  conifmlvwy.  A  few  are 
^</'f/^"'l  fr/rn  »f  f^nd^ri^^,  on  sa/'^Mni  of  di.-ability  or  to  attend 
f/Mlf<fi^^  rtff/ftif,  fh^^  r^foTfftffUfry.  Tlie  total  namber  receiving 
IfHf  f  fi/  f  ion  t]uf\u^  \hp,  ypHf  wtin  I  /i^K;,  and  the  namber  in  school 
ni  i\it^  ffrt'44*fii  iUnf^  i<»  807,  Thft  h<'\uh}U  are  dirided  into  six- 
U'Mi  /'(;m-</m,  Hnf\  4iXHmiUHiUfn4  are  held  and  promotions  made 
t^vf^ry  nf'f'(fwi  tiifftdih  Tb«  n4'A^\ouH  are  tiro  hours  in  length, 
fraiii  Hhven  it*f^(tck  Uf  nlno,  'Hift  meti  are  employed  in  the 
nh(f\in  nu(\  nUitid  ff»«  |iriHon  diiriri;c  the  entire  day.  The  time 
Ui\ihu  i(f  \iiv\mvi^  U*HH<tun  arid  tho  two  hours  spent  in  the  class 
f'O/ffri  If'MVf^  VMry  liHl<i  time  during  the  waking  hours  which  is 

MhOCCMplod. 

TIm*  wrIiooU  httVtt  wulferdd  mimewhnt  from  the  change  of 
(jiiiitliMMi  ti  liiMMtino  no(HiMnary  to  utilize  the  space  formerly 
(MMM|tl(Ml  by  ilio  nohooUrooinn  for  » <lining-room,  to  accommodate 
tiiil'  IttcrMMMlMg  popiihUbm,  nnd  the  now  quarters  are  smaller 
iihil  mmI.  mo  wmII  (idapttid  to  nrhool  purposes. 
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Library. 
The  circulation  of  our  library  is  over  1,500  volumes  a  week. 
It  contains  nearly  5,000  volumes  of  standard  books,  a  large 
number  having  been  added  during  the  present  year.  There  is 
also  maintained  a  reading-room  supplied  with  the  current  peri- 
odicals and  magazines,  to  which  a  large  number  have  access 
two  evenings  each  week.  The  benefits  derived  from  this  and 
from  the  library  are  apparent.  The  influence  of  these  books 
cannot  be  estimated,  and  they  are  "  the  silent  companions  of 
many  a  lonely  hour." 

Our  Paper. 
From  the  printing  office  of  the  trade  school  "Our  Paper" 
is  issued  each  week.  It  is  a  sixteen-page  paper,  containing 
much  of  value  to  our  population.  The  selected  matter  is  taken 
from  the  current  periodicals  of  the  best  type.  The  original 
matter  is  furnished  by  both  officers  and  prisoners,  on  topics  of 
especial  interest  to  our  own  people  and  in  a  good  degree  to  the 
general  reader.  The  reports  which  it  contains  of  all  the 
different  society  meetings,  the  religious  services  and  the  lect- 
ures which  are  given  from  time  to  time  at  the  reformatory, 
are  very  full  and  afford  much  valuable  reading.  A  copy  is 
placed  in  the  hands  of  every  prisoner  each  week,  and  per- 
mission given  to  send  it  to  friends  after  reading.  Copies  are 
also  sent  to  State  officials  and  people  interested  in  penological 
matters  throughout  the  United  States.  The  typographical 
appearance  does  credit  to  the  printing  class,  and  is  widely  com- 
mended. It  is  an  exceedingly  pleasant  adjunct  to  our  work, 
and  one  from  which  much  good  is  derived. 

Societies. 
Supplementing  the  school  work  of  the  reformatory,  the 
societies,  which  are  a  distinctive  feature  of  this  institution,  are 
an  educational  and  reformatory  measure  of  no  little  conse- 
quence. They  are  one  of  the  principal  aids  of  making  the 
good,  wholesome  discipline  which  this  reformatory  enjoys, 
awakening  the  best  impulses  of  the  inmates,  developing  manly 
character  and  promoting  a  good  sentiment  towards  the  admin- 
istration, through  which  so  much  can  be  accomplished.     They 
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afford  the  chaplain  and  superintendent  an  opportunity  to  come 
before  the  men  in  a  familiar  way,  to  impart  advice  and  influence, 
and  to  observe  more  clearly  and  under  the  most  favorable  con- 
ditions the  trend  of  mind  and  character  of  the  different  mem- 
bers. As  an  educational  force,  they  promote  knowledge  and 
good  purposes,  make  the  men  self-reliant,  mannerly,  considerate 
and  respectful,  giving  a  zest  to  the  members  which  stimulates 
them  to  greater  effort  and  higher  purposes,  with  benefit  to  both 
themselves  and  the  institution.  Saturday  and  Sunday  evenings 
of  each  week  are  devoted  to  the  meetings  of  these  societies. 
The  programmes  are  made  up  during  the  week  by  the  different 
societies,  and  submitted  to  the  superintendent  for  his  approval. 
They  consist  of  original  papers,  illustrated  talks,  declamations 
and  musical  selections,  and  in  many  cases  are  of  a  high  order. 
The  different  societies  are  oflBcered  by  inmates,  who  conduct 
their  meetings  without  the  presence  of  the  reformatory  officers. 
First-grade  men  and  such  second-grade  men  as  have  had  a  good 
conduct  record  for  two  months  are  eligible  to  membership,  and, 
upon  vote  of  the  societies  and  approval  of  the  superintendent, 
may  be  admitted.  These  societies  have  been  in  operation  for 
seven  years,  under  the  most  liberal  restrictions,  with  no  action 
which  could  cause  regret,  and  have  made  most  favorable  prog- 
ress towards  excellence  and  efficiency.  Their  influence  has 
gone  with  the  men  after  leaving  here,  and  many  have  attributed 
the  beginning  of  their  right  purposes  to  the  encouragement 
received  in  them. 

Religious  Services. 
The  religious  work  of  the  reformatory  is  carried  on  under 
the  direction  of  the  chaplain.  Rev.  Wm.  J.  Batt,  and  his  report 
which  accompanies  this  will  disclose  more  fully  the  work  here 
carried  on.  The  Catl^lic  services  are  conducted  by  Rev.  John 
A.  Crowe  of  the  parish  church  of  Concord.  To  the  high 
character  and  efficiency  of  the  work  done  by  both  of  these 
clergymen  it  is  my  pleasure  to  attest.  Both  are  especially 
fitted  to  a  remarkable  degree  to  carry  on  the  religious  ministra- 
tions which  are  so  exceedingly  difficult  in  a  place  of  this 
character.  Father  Crowe  comes  to  the  reformatory  during  the 
week,  giving  aid  and  spiritual  advice  to  those  who  wish,  and 
upon  Sunday  moruing  low  mass  is  celebrated.     Confessions 
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are  heard  at  his  convenience,  and  during  the  Easter  and 
Christmas  season  all  are  given  an  opportunity  for  confession 
and  communion.  High  mass  is  usually  celebrated  both  Christ- 
mas and  Easter,  and  is  sung  by  the  prison  choir.  Each 
Sunday,  immediately  after  mass,  Sunday-school  is  held.  The 
attendance  is  very  large  and  the  attention  good.  Instruction 
is  given  the  Catholic  young  men  from  the  catechism.  The 
Bible-class  is  conducted  by  Geo.  A.  Sanderson,  Esq.,  of 
Littleton.  The  teachers  are  selected  from  among  the  prisoners, 
who  are  pi^eviously  given  special  instruction  in  the  lesson. 
The  chaplain  conducts  the  general  service.  This  service  is 
especially  interesting,  in  that  all  the  prisoners  and  oflBcers  are 
assembled  together.  The  musical  part  of  the  service  is  of  a 
high  order,  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Emma  B.  Leland, 
organist.  During  the  year  we  are  privileged  to  hear  the  great 
truths  of  religion  from  the  lips  of  many  of  the  most  eminent 
and  eloquent  clergymen  of  the  land,  and  our  chapel  services 
are  always  interesting  and  attractive.  The  chaplain  gives  his 
entire  time  to  the  reformatory,  circulating  freely  among  the 
prisoners.  During  the  week,  in  the  hours  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  school,  many  special  meetings  with  the  men  are 
held  by  him. 

We  believe  in  a  large  amount  of  religious  work  in  a 
reformatory,  not  of  an  emotional  kind,  but  that  the  important 
truths  of  religion  and  morality,  which  are  the  foundation  of  all 
true  character  and  right  living,  should  be  taught  earnestly  and 
at  all  times  by  precept  and  example.  In  addition  to  the 
religious  services,  there  is  held  each  Sunday  afternoon  a  meet- 
ing of  the  first-grade  men,  an  additional  privilege  of  that  grade. 
These  meetings  are  especially  interesting  and  instructive,  the 
speakers  coming  from  the  various  walks  of  life  with  lectures 
upon  a  great  variety  of  subjects.  During  the  winter  months  a 
course  of  lectures  is  held  in  the  chapel  for  all  the  inmates. 
We  endeavor  to  make  this  course  one  of  the  best  that  can  be 
arranged.  We  are  fortunate  in  being  able  to  procure  some  of 
the  most  eminent  lecturers  in  the  field.  This  course  is  espe- 
cially helpful  to  all,  in  that  it  gives  food  for  thought  which  is 
helpful  and  wholesome,  lifting  the  minds  out  of  and  above  that 
which  is  grovelling  and  base,  broadening  the  intellect  and 
awakening  an  interest  in  the  good  and  pure. 
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Farm. 
When  the  reformatory  was  established  there  were  about  one 
hundred  acres  of  land  outside  the  walls.  But  a  few  acres 
were  under  cultivation,  and  the  rest  was  grown  up  to  brush. 
This  has  since  been  cleared  off  and  the  land  tilled.  Many 
swamp  holes  have  been  filled  and  many  acres  reclaimed.  At 
present  the  land  is  all  under  a  good  state  of  cultivation,  and 
good  crops  are  raised.  It  affords  healthful  eni{)loyment  to  a 
number  of  the  men,  and  the  returns  from  the  few  acres  are 
large.  In  the  season  many  vegetables  are  raised  for  the  tables 
of  the  men,  but  the  principal  energy  of  the  farm  is  devoted  to 
the  raising  of  milk.  A  large  barn  and  three  large  piggeries 
have  been  built.  The  stock  consists  of  80  head  of  neat  cattle, 
8  horses,  and  from  400  to  800  pigs.  The  value  of  the  milk 
raised  last  year  was  $4,975.57,  and  the  value  of  the  pork 
$2,997.»)7.  Over  300  tons  of  corn  fodder  were  converted  into 
ensilage  and  stored  in  the  silos;  2,000  bushels  of  roots  were 
raised,  besides  the  garden  vegetables  to  supply  nine  hundred 
men  confined  in  the  reformatory.  The  farm  is  a  valuable 
adjunct  to  the  maintenance  of  the  reformatory,  and  it  could 
with  profit  be  extended.  I  am  also  of  the  opinion  that  if 
greenhouses  could  be  erected,  early  vegetables  could  be  raised 
to  furnish  employment  to  the  men  with  a  good  profit  to  the 
State.  In  one  of  the  tables  appended  is  a  financial  statement 
of  the  farm. 

Improvements  and  Repairs. 
Each  successive  year  there  is  need  of  larger  expenditures  in 
repairs.  An  institution  so  large  as  this,  after  it  has  stood  for 
a  number  of  years  and  when  subject  to  such  constant  usage  by 
so  many  people,  is  in  need  of  constant  repair,  and  the  appro- 
priations for  this  purpose  must  necessarily  increase.  We  also 
suffer  from  overcrowding,  and  many  changes  have  been  made 
during  the  past  year  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  our  increasing 
population.  The  large  room  under  the  chapel  occupied  by  the 
school-rooms  has  been  taken  for  a  dining-room.  This  was  ad- 
mirably fitted  for  school  purposes,  but  the  old  dining-room  was 
too  small  to  accommodate  our  numbers,  and,  to  save  the 
necessity  of  setting  the  tables  six  times  each  day,  in  order  to 
serve  all,  larger  quarters  had  to  be  provided.    The  new  dining- 
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room  is  now  completed,  and  is  a  light,  airy  room,  eighty  by 
one  hundred  and  twenty  feet,  with  a  seating  capacity  of  eleven 
hundred,  so  our  needs  in  this  department  will  be  supplied  for 
some  time  to  come.  An  addition  was  built  between  the  south 
end  of  the  dining-room  and  the  strong  rooms,  which  furnishes 
a  suitable  room  for  the  washing  of  dishes,  making  the  dining- 
room  with  its  appurtenances  equal  if  not  superior  to  any 
institution  dining-room  in  the  country. 

The  engraving  school  and  drawing  school  occupied  the 
rooms  in  the  arch.  These  were  removed  to  the  old  dining- 
room,  which  was  remodelled  for  their  use.  They  are  now  in 
superior  quarters,  and  are  suitably  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
this  department.  The  rooms  vacated  by  these  departments 
were  fitted  up  for  evening  schools.  These  rooms  are  ill 
adapted  for  school  purposes,  and  will  be  referred  to  further  on. 

In  preparing  for  the  extension  of  the  shoe  industry  many 
changes  were  made  in  the  shops.  The  printing  office  and 
cobbling  shop  were  moved  down  to  the  first  floor,  and  the 
rooms  which  had  been  occupied  by  them  fitted  up  for  the  sole- 
leather  room.  The  changes  throughout  the  shops  entailed 
much  labor  and  considerable  expense. 

The  re-plumbing  of  the  cells  has  been  completed.  The  old 
iron  piping  was  replaced  with  brass  piping  throughout  the  cell- 
blocks,  and  eight  hundred  new  closets  and  tanks  with  the 
necessary  piping  put  in  the  cells.  The  appropriation  for  the 
plumbing  was  $8,000.  •  This  fell  some  short  of  buying  the 
material,  and  a  small  amount  was  paid  from  the  general  appro- 
priation. All  of  the  labor  upon  this  extensive  job  of  plumbing 
was  executed  by  the  class  in  plumbing  from  the  trade  school. 
This  would  have  amounted  to  many  thousand  dollars  if  it  had 
been  done  by  outside  labor. 

The  last  Legislature  appropriated  $75,000  for  additional  cell 
room.  Plans  were  drawn  in  the  trade  school  for  the  extension 
of  the  east  wing.  The  present  east  wing  contains  170  cells, 
and  the  proposed  addition  will  contain  230  more.  This  will 
make  400  cells  in  the  east  wing,  which  will  then  correspond 
to  the  west  wing.  The  original  plan  for  the  fmilding  contem- 
plated this,  and  when  completed  the  main  front  will  be  alike 
in  appearance  on  both  sides  of  the  administration  building, 
which  will  greatly  enhance  the  architectural  effect,  as  well  as 
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give  the  required  room.  Specifications  were  made  and  bids 
advertised  for.  The  foundation  granite  was  awarded  to  Thomas 
McCarty  of  Acton,  the  cut  granite  to  D.  C.  Harris  of  Acton, 
the  flag-stone  to  Lewis  D.  Gumb  of  Lowell,  the  brick,  amount- 
ing to  1,300,000,  to  the  Bay  State  Brick  Company  of  Cam- 
bridge, and  the  iron  work  to  G.  W.  &  F.  Smith  Iron  Company 
of  Boston.  The  brick  and  granite  have  begun  to  arrive.  Work 
was  begun  upon  the  foundations  on  August  17,  and  at  this  writ- 
ing about  two-thirds  of  it  have  been  laid  and  the  underpinning 
set.  The  foundations  will  be  ^nished  about  the  middle  of 
November.  We  anticipate  the  completion  of  the  extension  so 
that  it  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  next  fall.  All  of  the  work 
so  far  has  been  done  by  the  masons'  class,  and  it  is  expected 
that  we  shall  be  able  to  complete  the  building  with  the  labor 
from  our  trade  classes. 

The  appropriation  for  the  library  has  not  yet  been  expended, 
but  the  selection  of  books  has  been  made  and  they  will  soon  be 
in  commission. 

Special  Appropriations  for  1892. 

For  additional  cell  room, ^$75,000  00 

purchasing  books  for  library, 500  00 

deficiency  of  1891, 6,871  82 

Of  these  there  has  been  expended  :  — 

For  additional  cell  room, $6,648  13 

purchasing  books  for  library, Nothing 

deficiency  of  1891, 6,871  82 

Recommendations  . 
The  recommendation  of  a  special  appropriation  of  $12,000 
for  an  electric  plant  is  renewed.  All  that  has  been  said  in 
favor  of  electric  lights  in  former  reports  can  be  repeated  with 
even  more  emphasis  now.  When  the  gas  plant  was  new  and 
the  demand  made  upon  it  small,  the  light  was  abundant  and 
satisfactory.  It  has  been  running  nearly  fifteen  years  without 
interruption  or  repair.  There  have  been  greater  and  increas- 
ing demands  made  upon  it  each  year  since  the  establishment 
of  the  reformatory.  The  gas  obtained  now  is  poor  in  quality 
and  meagre  in  quantity,  and  the  works  are  in  an  unsafe  condi- 
tion.    With  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  new  additional  lights 
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which  must  needs  be  put  into  the  new  extension  when  it  is 
completed,  it  will  be  necessary  to  add  very  materially  to  the 
capacity  of  the  plant.  This  must  be  done  either  by  new  gas 
works  or  by  an  electric  plant.  The  latter  method  is  in  vogue 
in  nearly  all  the  prisons  in  the  country,  and  the  results  are 
more  than  satisfactory  in  all  such  places  where  electric  lights 
have  been  introduced.  We  have  a  two-hundred-horse-power 
Corliss  engine,  suitable  for  running  an  electric  plant,  which 
is  not  in  use,  and  the  putting  in  of  the  plant  could  be  done 
largely  with  our  own  help.  The  time  has  come  when  it  is  an 
absolute  necessity. 

The  great  increase  in  our  population  overcrowds  the  present 
buildings.  The  s{)ace  occupied  by  the  school-rooms  has  been 
taken  for  a  dining-room,  and  the  schools  are  now  held  in  small 
rooms  and  about  the  corridors,  all  of  which  are  very  unsuitable 
and  undesirable.  If  good  results  are  to  be  obtained  they  must 
have  better  class-room  facilities.  The  great  need  of  physical 
training  is  recognized  by  all  penologists  in  the  reformation  of 
a  large  class  of  our  criminal  population.  Many  of  them  are 
degenerate  and  impaired  physically.  The  first  factor  in  their 
reformation  and  freedom  from  vices  is  their  physical  up-building, 
and  a  complete  equipment  for  a  system  of  physical  training  is 
essential.  I  recommend  a  special  appropriation  of  $10,000  for 
the  erection  of  a  suitable  building  for  school-rooms  and  physi- 
cal training. 

The  statutes  relating  to  the  official  staff  of  the  reformatory 
were  copied  from  the  statutes  governing  the  State  Prison,  and 
they  provide  for  the  same  division,  remuneration  and  num- 
ber in  both  places.  With  a  smaller  population  and  a  similar 
organization  of  industries  our  number  of  officers  was  sufficient. 
The  increase  of  our  population  beyond  expectation,  and  the 
organization  of  the  trade  schools,  dining-room  and  various 
other  departments,  each  requiring  an  officer  to  supervise  them, 
make  a  demand  for  more  officers  than  we  now  have.  I  recom- 
mend that  the  statutes  be  amended  to  allow  the  employment 
of  six  turnkeys  and  fifty-four  watchmen,  instead  of  four  turn- 
keys and  forty-six  watchmen,  as  at  present. 

The  paper  for  the  printing  of  "  Our  Paper "  has  been  fur- 
nished since  1885  until  the  present  year  by  the  Secretary  of 
he  Commonwealth,  under  chapter  319,  Acts  of  1885.     By  a 
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ruling  of  the  present  secretary  we  were  excluded  from  benefits 
of  this  act,  so  far  as  the  paper  for  the  printing  of  *'  Our  Paper" 
is  concerned.  I  recommend  that  an  amendment  be  asked  for 
which  will  allow  us  to  procure  paper  for  this  purpose  under 
that  act.  I  am  assured  by  the  secretary  that  he  will  favor  such 
an  amendment. 

The  houses  occupied  by  the  superintendent  and  deputy 
superintendent  were  furnished  by  special  appropriation,  and 
there  is  no  provision  to  replace  or  repair  the  furnishings  as 
they  wear  out.  I  would  recommend  that  the  statutes  provid- 
ing the  superintendent  and  deputy  superintendent  with  house 
room  be  amended  to  allow  the  furnishing  to  be  done  out  of  the 
maintenance  appropriation. 

In  asking  for  these  special  appropriations,  only  such  things 
as  seem  to  be  absolutely  essential  for  the  good  administration 
of  the  reformatory  and  the  welfare  of  the  men  have  been  asked 
for.  I  hope  the  commissioners  can  concur  with  me  in  these 
recommendations . 

The  Massachusetts  Reformatory  has  been  in  operation  eight 
years.  It  has  passed  through  its  experimental  stage,  and  must 
now  stand  upon  such  recognition  as  its  methods  and  adminis- 
tration merit.  We  believe  that  its  results  amply  justify  the 
wisdom  of  its  founders,  and  that  its  methods  have  the  confi- 
dence and  support  of  the  best  sentiment  of  the  State.  It  was 
established  upon  broad  lines,  and  has  been  liberally  supported. 
All  in  all,  it  has  had  a  favorable  test.  It  is  diflScult  to  reduce 
moral  effect  to  figures,  but  such  as  can  be  gathered  afford  great 
encouragement  for  continued  effort  upon  even  more  liberal  and 
broader  lines  than  heretofore. 

There  is  a  large  proportion  of  the  criminal  class  that  can  and 
do  reform  when  brought  under  the  influences  and  agencies  of 
reformatory  methods,  and  these  methods  could  with  good 
results  be  extended  to  even  a  larger  proportion  than  is  now 
being  done.  Those  who  are  not  reformed  by  this  treatment, 
if  not  improved,  we  hope  are  made  no  worse  by  it ;  and  it 
would  seem  wise  to  extend  these  chances  of  reformation  to  all 
before  consigning  them  to  the  incorrigible  class.  Reformation 
is  the  only  thing  of  value  to  the  prisoner,  and  it  is  of  the 
greatest  welfare  and  economy  to  the  State.     Every  prisoner 
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restored  to  right  ways  of  living  adds  to  the  well-being  of  the 
State  and  ceases  to  be  a  charge. 

The  reformatory  seeks  to  increase  its  efficiency  by  develop- 
ing and  perfecting  the  methods  already  adopted,  extending  its 
lines  and  broadening  its  cause  to  include  all  wise  measures 
which  are  found  helpful  to  reformation.  The  concern  of  the 
reformatory  must  ever  be  towards  those  whom  it  fails  to  reach 
effectively,  and  its  energy  must  be  directed  in  bringing  to  bear 
upon  them  such  influences  as  experience  shows,  from  time  to 
time,  to  be  wise. 

In  concluding,  I  desire  to  say  the  kindness  and  consideration 
which  the  commissioners  and  their  secretary  have  shown  me, 
together  with  the  support  which  they  have  at  all  times  given 
the  reformatory,  are  greatly  appreciated.  The  deputy  superin- 
tendent and  all  of  the  other  officers  are  entitled  to  great  credit 
for  their  earnest  work  and  loyalty  to  the  reformatory.  I  desire 
to  thank  them  for  their  courtesy  to  me. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

JOSEPH  F,   SCOTT, 

SupertrUendent, 
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Statement  T. 


Number  of  prisoners  remaining  Sept.  30,  1891, 812 

RECEIVED. 

Committed  by  courts, 746 

Returned  by  order  of  Commissioners  of  Prisons, ....      41 

Returned  from  escape, 4 

Transferred  from  other  institutions, 20 

811 

Total  number  under  care, 1,623 

RELEASED. 

By  Commissioners'  permit, 640 

commuted  time  permit, 1 

expiration  of  sentence, 31 

transferred  to  other  prisons, 36 

transferred  to  lunatic  hospital, 3 

executive  pardon, 16 

escape, 3 

death, 5 

writ  of  habeas  corpus, .  2 

736 

Number  remaining  Sept.  30,  1892, 887 
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104 

33 

24 

21 

25 

31 

238 

Kfjur  previoiia  coniiuitnienls, 

6o 

2-2 

2 

10 

13 

14 

126 

Yiva  previouB  eoTiimilmeiits^ 

m 

7 

2 

5 

7 

8 

67 

Sis  previoLia  t^ommitmeriLs,  . 

34 

It 

3 

5 

5 

3 

61 

Sf^vt'n  prBVious  t-rmiiiiUm^nU, 

21 

3 

1 

4 

2 

1 

32 

FA^hl  previous  commitments. 

9 

3 

I 

_ 

2 

1 

16 

Niiie  previous  eoramiimitnts. 

4 

- 

1 

- 

~ 

- 

5 

Ten  or  mort?  previous  commitmentB, 

10 

U 

1 

2 

1 

2 

27 

U003 

324 

227 

228 

270 

2tU 

2,3dl 
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Statement  III. 

Showing  Offences  of  Prisoners  received  at  the  Massachusetts 
Reformatory  to  Sept.  30,  I892* 


*> 

s 

s 

s 

a 

3 

1 

i 

i 

i 

i 

P4 

s 

2 

p 

a; 

P4 

pii 

m 

p4 

H 

Against  the  Person : 

Abortion,       .... 

I 

- 

- 

— 

- 

- 

1 

Assault, 

112 

17 

14 

13 

16 

36 

208 

Assault,  felonious. 

u 

4 

- 

2 

2 

9 

31 

Manslaughter, 

9 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

9 

Mayhem, 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

Murder, 

1 

-  . 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

Murder,  attempt  to. 

3 

- 

- 

1 

- 

2 

6 

Rape,     . 

7 

2 

1 

1 

- 

- 

•     11 

Robbery, 

37 

4 

3 

1 

6 

2 

53 

Sodomy, 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

1 

188 

27 

18 

19 

•24 

49 

325 

Against  Property : 

Altering  money  order, . 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

1 

Arson, 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

2 

Accessory  to  malicious  burn- 

ing  

- 

.    - 

- 

— 

- 

1 

1 

Attempt  to  poison  horse. 

- 

- 

- 

— 

- 

1 

1 

Blackmail,     .... 

2 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

3 

Breaking  and  entering. 

355 

70 

119 

96 

119 

Ill 

870 

Burglary,       .... 

36 

7 

1 

1 

- 

3 

48 

Embezzlement,     . 

29 

8 

10 

15 

9 

11 

82 

Embezzling  a  letter,     . 

- 

- 

- 

~ 

1 

2 

3 

Forgery  and  uttering,  . 

51 

7 

15 

4 

4 

10 

91 

Fraud 

12 

8 

11 

8 

8 

4 

51 

Having  counterfeit  money,  . 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

Incendiaiism, 

19 

2 

3 

3 

5 

4 

36 

Larceny,        .... 

465 

141 

156 

160 

203 

244 

1,369 

Larceny  of  a  ride. 

- 

- 

2 

3 

3 

I 

9 

Malicious  mischief. 

5 

2 

3 

2 

6 

7 

25 

Obstructing  railroad,    . 

1 

_ 

- 

- 

_ 

1 

2 

Receiving  stolen  goods. 

20 

6 

5 

5 

4 

9 

49 

Robbing  the  mails. 

996 

1 
254 

1 

1 

- 

1 

4 

326 

298 

364 

411 

2,649 

Against  Public  Order  and  Decency, 

Adultery,       .        .        .        , 

4 

1 

- 

1 

- 

1 

7 

Cruelty  to  animals, 
Disturbing  the  peace. 

1 

- 

— 

- 

1 

— 

2 

- 

- 

1 

1 

6 

5 

13 

Drunkenness, 

611 

268 

129 

109 

118 

186 

1,421 

Escape, . 

10 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

12 

Fornication,  . 

- 

- 

- 

1 

— 

- 

I 

Idle  and  disorderly. 

23 

11 

9 

11 

21 

24 

99 

Illegal  sale  of  liquor. 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

1 

2 

Illegal  voting. 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

1 

Incest,    . 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

Indecent  exposure. 

- 

- 

- 

1 

2 

1 

4 

*  Not  including  escaped  men  recaptured. 
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Statement  III.- 

-  Concluded 

• 

j 

M 

n 

i 

S 

i 

1 

Agaiml  Pvblic  Order^  etc,  —  Con. 
Keeping  common  nuisance, . 
Lewdness,     .... 
Neglect  to  support  family,  . 
Perjury,         .... 
Polygamy,     .... 
Selling  obscene  literature,   . 
Stubbornness, 
Tramps  and  vagabonds. 
Trespass,       .... 
Violation  of  pardon,     . 
Violation  of  permit,     . 
Walking  on  railroad  track,  . 

3 

7 
2 
1 
2 

35 
52 

70 

1 

5 

17 
22 

1 
65 

1 

2 
33 
28 

48 

4 

1 

52 
45 

67 

9 

1 
1 

47 
83 

1 

39 

7 

41 
39 

41 

1 

4 

32 

3 

2 

4 

2 

225 

219 

1 

1 

330 

1 

822 

391 

254 

294 

279 

347 

2,387 

SUMMARY. 

Against  the  person. 

Against  property. 

Against  public  order,  etc.,  . 

188 
996 
822 

27 
254 
391 

18 
326 
254 

19 
298 
294 

24 
364 
279 

49 
411 
347 

325 
2,649 
2,387 

2,006 

672 

598 

611 

667 

807 

5,361 

PERCENTAGES. 


Against  the  person. 
Against  property. 
Against  public  order,  etc.. 


42A'd 


48tJ, 


6^h 
50M 


44,^0% 


Statement  IV. 
Showing  Ages  of  Prisoners  received. 


Under  20  years, 
20  to  25  years,  . 
25  to  30  years,  . 
30  to  35  years,  . 
35  to  40  years,  . 
40  to  45  years,  . 
45  to  50  years,  . 
Over  50  years,  . 


5*5  ^• 


603 
465 
277 
188 
148 
105 
70 
84 


1,940 


s 


182 
145 
101 
66 
60 
33 
10 
10 


607 


207 

170 

91 

46 

32 

2 

2 


550 


256 

161 

59 

43 

20 

4 

2 


545 


331 

151 

66 

37 

32 

8 

1 

2 


393 

204 

83 

44 

38 

4 


766 


1,972 

1,296 

677 

424 

330 

156 

85 

96 


5,036* 


Inclading  5  recaptared. 
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Statement  V. 
As  to  Habits  of  Prisoners  received. 


[Oct. 


222 

i 

3 

i 

t 

i 

m 

1 

8 

p4 

S 

p4 

5 

Claiming  to  be  temperate,  per- 
centage,        .... 

Admitting  intemperance,  per- 
centage,        .... 

85 
65 

87 
6S 

6*A 

67A 
42^ 

56^ 
43A 

61A 

48A 

48A 
61A 

Statement  VI. 

Showing  Sentences  for  which  Prisoners  have  been  committed  during  the 
Tear  ending  Sept.  30y  1892.  • 


Balance  of   sentence   (returned    by  Commissioners  of  Prisons   or 

recaptm-ed),      .....                .....  45 

Indetei-minate  sentence,  limited  to  two  years, 302 

Indeterminate  sentence,  limited  to  five  years, 436 

Indeterminate  sentence,  limited  to  six  years, 1 

Indeterminate  sentence,  limited  to  twenty  years, 1 

From  three  months  to  nine  years  (transfers  and  from  U.  S.  Court),     .  16 

Minority  (transfers  from  the  Lyman  School), 10 

Total  number  of  prisoners, 811 
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Statement  VII. 

Shomng  Summary  of  Commitments  by  Counties  for  the  Tear  ending 

Sept.  30, 1892* 


i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

COUNTIES. 

OQ 

»« 

Si 

p 

•  "i 

s 

t 

1 

1 

1 

2 

•3 

u 

OD 

S 

Oi 

^ 

^ 

H 

Barnstable, 

2 

1 

3 

Berkshire, 

_ 

2 

- 

1 

13 

-_ 

16 

Bristol,     . 

- 

10 

_ 

— 

85 

_ 

95 

Dukes,      . 

_ 

- 

_ 

_ 

^ 

1 

1 

Essex, 

_ 

12 

. 

33 

7 

- 

52 

Franklin, . 

- 

2 

. 

- 

- 

6 

8 

Hampden, 

- 

3 

- 

27 

2 

- 

32 

Hampshire, 

- 

1 

- 

- 

7 

- 

8 

Middlesex, 

. 

19 

- 

45 

97 

8 

169 

Norfolk,  . 

— 

7 

— 

4 

10 

4 

25 

Plymouth, 

- 

4 

- 

7 

4 

- 

15 

Suffolk,     . 

5 

91 

103 

17 

12 

- 

228 

Worcester, 

"" 

9 

~" 

10 

68 

7 

94 

Total, 

• 

5 

162 

103 

144 

306 

26 

746 

♦  Transfers,  recaptures  and  returns  upon  revoked  permit  not  included. 


Statement  VIII. 

Commitments  by  Counties  classified  as  to  the  Nature  of  Offences  for 
the  Tear  ending  Sept.  30,  1892.  * 


COUNTIES. 

Against 

Against 

Against 
Public 

TotaL 

Person. 

Property. 

Order. 

Barnstable, 

3 

3 

Berkshire, 

- 

9 

7 

16 

Bristol, 

11 

47 

37 

95 

Dukes, 

- 

- 

1 

1 

Essex, 

4 

31 

17 

52 

Franklin, 

1 

4 

3 

8 

Hampshire, 

- 

4 

4 

8 

Hampden, 

4 

13 

15 

32 

Middlesex, 

12 

70 

87 

169 

Norfolk, 

_ 

12 

13 

25 

Plymouth, 

- 

7 

8 

15 

Suffolk, 

8 

160 

60 

228 

Worcester, 

7 

36 

51 

94 

Total, 

• 

47 

396 

303 

746 

♦  Transfers,  recaptures  and  returns  upon  revoked  permit  not  included. 
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Statement  IX. 

Shotoing  CommitmetOs  to  tJie  Reformatory  from  AU  Sources  tince  its 

Establishment. 


^i* 

s 

s 

i 

i 

§ 

t 

1 

i 

S 

^ 

5 

H 

M 

m 

m 

pH 

m 

H 

Committed  by  courts  and  justices, 

1,633 

589 

582  507 

612 

746 

4,619 

Escaped  and  recaptured. 

4 

1 

5 

2 

1 

4 

17 

Returned  by  Commissioners  of  Prisons 

for  violation  of  permit,     .        .        . 

70 

65 

47 

67 

89 

41 

329 

Returned    by   Governor   on   revoked 

pardon,      

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

Returned  from  lunatic  and  other  hos- 

pitals,          

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

Transferred  from  houses  of  correction, 

100 

8 

12 

5 

9 

5 

139 

Transferred  from  jails  and  house  of 

industry, 

8 

- 

1 

1 

- 

- 

5 

Transferred  from  State  Prison,    . 

176 

3 

8 

8 

2 

8 

195 

Transferred  from  State  Farm,     . 

11 

- 

_ 

18 

. 

7 

36 

Transferred  from  Lyman  School, 

13 

2,013 

6 
673 

3 
603 

6 

5 

5 

38 

614 

668 

811 

5,382 

Statement  X. 

Showing  Nativities  of  Prisoners  received  during  the   Tear  ending 

Sept.  30,  1892. 


Foreign  Countries. 

United  States. 

Australia 1 

California,        .        .        .        .        1 

Bermuda, . 

1 

Connecticut,     . 

11 

Canada,     . 

40 

Georgia,    . 

3 

East  Indies, 

1 

Illinois,     . 

1 

England,  . 

28 

Iowa, 

2 

Germany, . 

9 

Kentucky, 

1 

Greece,      . 

1 

Louisiana, 

1 

India, 

1 

Maine, 

15 

Ireland,     . 

33 

Massachusetts, . 

503 

Italy, 

1 

Michigan, . 

1 

New  Brunswick, 

9 

Minnesota, 

1 

Newfoundland, 

2 

New  Hampshire, 

9 

Norway,    . 

1 

New  Jersey,     . 

5 

Nova  Scotia,     . 
Poland,      . 

9 

1 

New  York, 
Ohio, 

23 
2 

Portuo;al,  . 

1 

Pennsylvania,  . 

3 

Prince  Edward  Island, 

3 

Rhode  Island,  . 

13 

Scotland,  . 

7 

Tennessee, 

1 

Sweden,    . 

4 

Vermont, . 

11 

Turkey,    . 

1 

West  Virginia, 

2 

West  Indies,     . 

2 

Wisconsin, 

1 

Total,         ....     156 

i 

Total,         ....    610 
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Statement  XL 

Shoioing  Parentage  of  Prisoners  committed^  and  the  Nature  q/  the 
Offences  for  which  the  Prisoners  were  committed. 


PARENTAGE. 


Against 
Person. 


Against 
Property. 


Against 
Public  Or- 
der. 


AmericaTi  parentage, 

Canadian  parentage, 

Dutch  parentage, 

English  parentage, 

German  parentage, 

Grecian  parentage, 

Irish  parentage,  . 

Italian  parentage, 

Norwegian  parentage 

Polish  parentage, 

Portugese  parentage, 

Scotch  parentage, 

Swedish  parentage, 

Turkish  parentage,     . 

American  and  foreign  parentage 

Mixed  foreign  parentage 

Unknown  parentage,  . 

Total,    . 


10 
6 

1 
21 


123 
64 

17 

12 

1 

104 

1 

1 

1 

2 

4 

3 

1 

44 

33 

10 


49 


411 


50 
30 

1 
11 

4 

168 
1 


3 
2 

20 

22 

4 

306 


183 

90 

1 

29 

16 

1 

283 

2 

1 

1 

3 

8 

6 

1 

69 

67 

16 

766 


Statement  XII. 

Showing  from  what  Sources  Prisoners  were  committed  to  the  Rpform- 
atory^  and  the  Nature  of  the  Offences  for  which  they  were  committed^ 
for  the  Tear  ending  Sept.  30y  1892. 


COURTS. 

Against 

Against 

Against 
PubUc  Or- 

Total. 

Person. 

Property. 

der. 

Superior  Courts : 

Barnstable, 

« 

2 

. 

2 

Berkshire, 

- 

2 

. 

2 

Bristol,     . 

1 

8 

1 

10 

Essex, 

2 

10 

— 

12 

Franklin, . 

1 

1 

. 

2 

Hampshire, 

- 

1 

- 

1 

Hampden, 

- 

8 

— 

3 

Middlesex, 

3 

14 

2 

19 

Norfolk,  . 

- 

6 

1 

7 

Plymouth, 

- 

4 

- 

4 

Suffolk,    . 

2 

83 

6 

91 

Worcester, 

1 

8 

- 

9 

10 

142 

10 

162 
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Statement  XII.  —  Continued. 


COURTS. 

Againtt 

Against 

Against 
Public  Or- 

TotaL 

Pinon. 

Property. 

der. 

District  Courts : 

Barnstable,  First,     .        .        .        . 

- 

1 

- 

1 

Berkshire,  Central, . 

- 

4 

1 

5 

Berkshire,  Northern, 

- 

2 

1 

3 

Berkshire,  Southern, 

— 

1 

4 

5 

Bristol,  First,  . 

1 

4 

12 

17 

Biistol,  Second, 

9 

30 

22 

61 

Bristol,  Third,. 

- 

6 

2 

7 

East  Boston,     . 

- 

7 

5 

12 

Essex,  First,    . 

— 

6 

1 

7 

Hampden,  Western, 

1 

- 

1 

2 

Hampshire, 

- 

3 

4 

7 

Middlesex,  First  Eastern, 

1 

10 

18 

29 

Middlesex,  Second  Eastern,    . 

. 

4 

9 

13 

Middlesex,  Third  Eastern,       . 

1 

9 

6 

16 

Middlesex,  Fourth  Eastern,    . 

- 

- 

22 

22 

Middlesex,  Central, 

3 

6 

2 

11 

Middlesex,  First  Northern,     . 

1 

1 

2 

4 

Middlesex,  First  Southern,      . 

— 

1 

1 

2 

Norfolk,  Eastern,    .... 

- 

2 

4 

6 

Norfolk,  Southern,  . 

,        , 

- 

. 

4 

4 

Plymouth,  Second,  . 

. 

- 

- 

1 

1 

Plymouth,  Third,     . 

- 

1 

2 

3 

Worcester,  Central, 

.        .        . 

2 

17 

18 

37 

Worcester,  First  Northern, 

- 

- 

1 

1 

Worcester,  First  Southern, 

1 

3 

18 

22 

Worcester,  First  Eastern, 

_ 

2 

. 

2 

Worcester,  Second  Eastern,    . 

2 

1 

3 

6 

22  ' 

120 

164 

306 

Municipal  Courts : 

Boston, 

2 

38 

19 

69 

Chariest  own,   . 

- 

5 

4 

9 

Dorchester, 

> 

1 

5 

6 

Roxbury, . 

- 

11 

3 

14 

South  Boston,  . 

2 

4 

7 

13 

West  Roxbury, 

1 

- 

1 

2 

6 

69 

39 

103 

Police  Courts : 

Brockton, 

_ 

2 

6 

7 

Brookline, 

- 

2 

2 

4 

Chelsea, 

1 

6 

10 

17 

Chicopee, 

1 

2 

4 

Fitchburg, 

- 

6 

10 

Gloucester,       .        .        .        .        . 

- 

1 

6 

Haverhill, 

- 

- 

1 

Holyoke, 

- 

5 

6 

Lawrence, 

2 

3 

9 

14 

l^ee, 

- 

— 

1 

1 

Lowell, 

_ 

13 

12 

26 

Lynn, 

- 

7 

5 

12 
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Against 

COUNTIES. 

Against 

Against 

Public  Or- 

Total. 

Person. 

■Property. 

der. 

Police  Courts :  —  Con. 

Marlborough,  .        .                .        . 

- 

1 

1 

2 

Newburyport, .        .        . 

- 

- 

1 

1 

Somerville, 

3 

8 

7 

18 

Springfield, 

2 

8 

7 

17 

9 

61 

74 

144 

Trial  Justices : 

Bellingham,  Rufus  G.  Fairbanks,   . 

- 

2 

1 

3 

Greenfield,  Frederick  L.  Greene,    . 

~ 

- 

3 

3 

Greenfield,  Dana  Malone, 

. 

3 

- 

3 

Hardwick,  John  F.  Green, 

- 

- 

1 

1 

Hudson,  Charles  H.  Hill, 

_ 

- 

1 

1 

Leominster,  Chauncey  W.  Carter,  . 
Natick,  Henry  C.  Mulligan,    . 

- 

1 

- 

1 

- 

2 

4 

6 

Natick,  William  Nutt,     . 

- 

1 

. 

1 

Nantucket,  Allen  Coffin,. 

— 

- 

1 

1 

Spencer,  Luther  Hill, 

1 

— 

3 

4 

Warren,  John  W.  Tyler, 

_ 

. 

1 

1 

Wrentham,  Samuel  Warner,  . 

- 

- 

1 

1 

1 

9 

16 

26 

Transfers  from 

State  Prison, 

1 

2 

. 

3 

Lyman  School,         .... 

_ 

5 

. 

5 

State  Farm, 

1 

4 

2 

7 

Boston  House  of  Correction,  . 

. 

3 

- 

3 

Lawrence  House  of  Correction, 

_ 

1 

. 

1 

Worcester  House  of  Correction,      . 

- 

- 

1 

1 

2 

15 

3 

20 

United  States  District  Court,      , 

- 

6 

- 

5 

Other  Sources : 

Returned  from  escape,    . 

. 

- 

4 

4 

Returned    by    order    of   Commis- 

sioners of  Prisons, 

- 

- 

41 

41 

Summary : 

From  Superior  Courts,    . 

10 

142 

10 

162 

From  United  States  Courts, 

. 

5 

- 

5 

From  District  Courts, 

22 

120 

164 

306 

From  Municipal  Courts, . 

5 

69 

.39 

103 

From  Police  Courts, 

9 

61 

74 

144 

From  Trial  Justices, 

1 

9 

16 

26 

By  transfer, 

2 

16 

3 

20 

By  order  of  Commissioners, 

- 

- 

41 

41 

Returned  from  escape,    . 

- 

- 

4 

4 

Grand  total, 

• 

49 

411 

361 

811 

\ 
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STATEMEirr  XHI. 

Showing  Releases  from  the  Reformatory  in  All    Ways^   since  its 

Establishment. 


£Op« 

s 

i 

i 

1 

• 

s 

3 

1 

Released  upon  permit. 
Discharged  upon  expiration  of  sei 
'Jransferred  to  State  Prison, 
Transferred  to  Houses  of  Correct 
Transferred  to  House  of  Industry 
Transferred  to  State  Farm, . 
Transferred  to  lunatic  hospitals. 
Transferred  to  other  hospitals. 
On  account  of  illegal  sentence. 
Pardoned,      .... 
Escaped,        .... 

Died, 

Writ  of  habeas  corpus. 

itence 
ion,  . 

956 

,   190 

11 

33 

16 
13 
1 
4 
6 
6 
8 

1,239 

667 

46 

3 

11 

34 

1 

3 
2 
B 

616 

28 

I 
1 
3 

1 

2 
5 

7 

477 

19 

1 

2 

1 
3 
4 

514 
36 

1 
12 

12 
2 

1 
6 

5 

641 

31 

2 

32 

2 
3 

15 
3 
5 
2 

3,861 

350 

18 

88 

1 
65 
24 

1 

6 
33 
19 
27 

2 

Total,      .... 

• 

760 

664 

607   689   736 

4,495 

Statement  XIV. 
Concerning  Prisoners  returned  vpon  Revoked  Permit. 


Percentage  who  had 

Percentage  of  E^ch 

Percentage  of  Re- 

been Inmates  of 

Year's    Releases 

turns  to  Releases 

other  Institutions. 

Ketnrned. 

Granted. 

To  Sept.  30, 1886,       . 

70      per  cent. 

^IH  V^^  c^"*- 

6^%%  per  cent. 

Year  ending  Sept.  30, 1887, 

80      per  cent. 

13      per  cent. 

7^o^(r  per  cent. 

Year  ending  Sept.  30, 1888. 

84^<\j  per  cent. 

U^jj  percent. 

S^ji%  per  cent. 

Year  ending  Sept.  30, 1889, 

83      per  cent. 

9^  per  cent. 

^iVff  per  «ent. 

Year  ending  Sept.  30, 1890, 

73^1^  per  cent. 

7^^  per  cent. 

^liiF  per  cent. 

Year  ending  Sept.  30, 1891, 

71i8j  percent. 

2A  P^^*  ^^"^' 

8^Vff  per  cent. 

Year  ending  Sept.  30, 1892, 

51^5  percent. 

3^*^^  per  cent. 

6  A    per  cent. 

Statement  XV. 
Concerning  Prisoners  committed  a  Second  Time  to  the  Reformatory. 


Percentage  who  had 

Percentage  of  Each 

Percentage  of  Re- 

been Inmates  of 

Year's     Releases 

turns  to  Releases 

other  Institutions. 

Returned. 

Granted. 

To  Sept.  30,  1886,      . 

66  iV  per  cent. 

12^8j^  per  cent. 

^A  P^r  cent. 

Year  ending  Sept.  30, 1887, 

81^5  per  cent. 

^iS  per  cent. 

5i\  per  cent. 

Year  ending  Sept.  30, 1888, 

81i%  percent. 

b^^  per  cent. 

6^^  per  cent. 

Year  ending  Sept.  30, 1889, 

5^  A  per  cent. 

^  A  per  cent. 

5^*^  per  cent. 

Year  ending  Sept.  30, 1890, 

60 /j  per  cent. 

b^ji  per  cent. 

6      per  cent. 

Year  ending  Sept.  30, 1891, 

64      per  cent. 

2^  P^^  cent. 

6^ij  per  cent. 

Year  ending  Sept.  30, 1892, 

66  A  per  cent. 

2^^  per  cent. 

l^Tf  per  cent. 
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Statement  XVL 

Concerning  Prisoners  returned  {either  by  the  Court  or  by  Commis- 
sioners),—  Showing  Offences  for  which  formerly  committed  and 
Offences  for  which  they  were  returned. 


FORMKR  COMMITMKMT  FOB 


Assault  and  battery, 
Assault  and  battery, 
Assault  and  battery. 
Breaking  and  entering. 
Breaking  and  entering, 
Breaking  and  entering. 
Breaking  and  entering. 
Breaking  and  entering, 
Breaking  and  entering. 
Breaking  and  entering. 
Breaking  and  entering. 
Burglary, 
Dninkenness, . 
Drunkenness, . 
Drunkenness, . 
Drunkenness, . 
Drunkenness, . 
Embezzlement, 
Fraud,     . 

Idle  and  disorderly. 
Idle  and  disorderly. 
Idle  and  disorderly. 
Idle  and  disorderly, 
Incendiarism, . 
Larceny, . 
Larceny, . 
Larceny, . 
Larceny, . 

Receiving  stolen  goods, 
Stubbornness, . 
Stubbornness, . 
Stubbornness, . 
Stubbornness, . 
Stubbornness, . 
Stubbornness, . 
Threatening,  . 
Vagrancy, 
Vagrancy, 
Vagrancy, 
Vagrancy, 

Total, 


1 
2 
1 
1 
4 
1 
4 
1 
1 
5 
1 
1 
2 
1 

30 
3 
1 
1 
2 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
5 

24 
I 
2 
3 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 

120' 


Returned  fob 


Drunkenness, . 

Assault  and  battery. 

Larceny, . 

Assault  and  battery. 

Breaking  and  entering. 

Disturbing  the  peace. 

Drunkenness, . 

Fraud,     . 

Idle  and  disorderly. 

Larceny, . 

Robbery, 

Larceny, . 

Breaking  and  entering. 

Disturbing  the  peace, 

Drunkenness, 

Larceny, . 

Vagrancy, 

Fraud, 

Drunkenness, 

Drunkenness, 

Idle  and  disorderly. 

Larceny, . 

Larceny  of  a  ride,  . 

Drunkenness, . 

Assault  and  battery. 

Breaking  and  entering. 

Drunkenness, . 

Larceny, . 

Larceny, . 

Breaking  and  entering. 

Drunkenness, . 

Indecent  exposure  of  person, 

Malicious  injury,     . 

Receiving  stolen  goods. 

Stubbornness, 

Receiving  stolen  goods. 

Breaking  and  entering. 

Drunkenness, . 

Larceny, . 

Vagrancy, 


*  Includes  41  returned  by  Commissioners  and  79  committed  a  second  time  by  the 
Courts. 
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Statement  XVIII. 
Receipts* 


Chairmakin^  depaitment, 
Engraving  department, 
Printing  department,  . 
Shoemaking  department, 
Tailoring  department,  . 
Real  estate  department. 
Maintenance  department, 


$10,470  85 

342  48 

801  20 

22,583  91 

24.205  38 

5,147  35 

2,767  23 

166,317  90 


Statement  XIX. 
Current  Expenditures, 


IndlvlduRl 

Grots. 

per  l>iem. 

Salaries  and  wages, 

172,590  21 

.229 

Piovisions 

40,197  12 

.126 

Clothing,  boots  and  shoes, . 

14,882  89 

.047 

Fuel  and  lights,  ... 
Repairs  and  improvements. 

18,791  25 

.043 

7,522  19 

.023 

Dry  goods,  beds  and  bedding. 

1,777  48 

.005 

Tools  and  utensils. 

2,674  03 

.008 

Stationery  and  oflSce  supplies, 

1,755  53 

.005 

Water,          .... 

8,300  00 

.010 

Incidentals 

7,819  25 

.025 

Medical  supplies. 

702  13 

.002 

Industrial  and  evening  schools, 

12,178  06 

.038 

♦  179,190  14 

.561 

Statement  XX. 
Average  Individual  per  diem  Maintenance  Cost, 


Year 

Yesr 

Yeiir 

Year 

Year 

endlnjr 

ending 

ending 

endinir 

endlnsr 

Sept.  80, 

Sept.  30, 

Sipt.ao, 

Sept  80, 

Sept.  80, 

1888. 

1889. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

Salaries  and  wages,       .... 

.217 

.282 

.279 

.249 

.229 

Provisions 

.177 

.179 

.169 

.171 

.126 

Clothing,  boots  and  shoes,     . 

.044 

.050 

.057 

.037 

.047 

Fuel  and  lights,     . 

.074 

.040 

.056 

.043 

.048 

Repairs  and  improvements.  . 

.013 

.026 

.036 

.027 

.023 

I)i*y  goods,  beds  and  bedding. 

.031 

.018 

.022 

.017 

.005 

Tools  and  utensils. 

.0»9 

.009 

.013 

.009 

.008 

Stationery  and  office  supplies. 

.005 

.003 

.005 

.004 

.005 

Water 

.018 

.016 

.013 

.012 

.010 

Incidentals 

.017 

.050 

.027 

.027 

.025 

Medical  supplies,  . 

.003 

.004 

.004 

.003 

.002 

Industrial  and  evening  schools, 

.007 

.005 

.006 

.034 

.038 

.610 

.682 

.687 

.633 

.561 
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Statement  XXI. 
Massachusetts  Rt^formatory  Farm  Account, 


Stock  on  hand  Sept.  30, 1891, 

Paid  for  tools  aod  uteoaiis,    . 

Paid  for  live  stock, 

Paid  for  seeds,  plants  and  fertilizer. 

Paid  for  hay  r.nd  grain. 

Paid  for  repairs,     .... 

Paid  for  salaries,    .... 

To  balance, 


$24,725  96  { 

19  95  ! 

335  50  I 

7  20  I 

4,824  15 

-  I 

1,360  00  I 
5.569  00 


$36,841  76  I 


Stock  on  hand  Sept.  30, 1892, 
Vegetables,    grain,    etc.,    raised 
(not  used  to  fe^d  stock),  . 

Milk  raised 

Pork  raised, 

Sales, 


$28,545  14 

276  38 

4,975  57 

2,997  67 

47  00 


$36,841  76 


Statement  XXII. 
Officers  of  the  Reformatory^  their  Positions  and  Salaries. 


Names. 


Onrdiner  Tufts,* 
Joseph  K.  Scott, 
JoBeph  F.  Scott, 
Charles  S.  Hart, 
rharlesS  Hart, 
Percy  W.  Allen, 
William  J.  Batt, 
George  E.  Titcomb, 
Peter  H   Bullock.      . 
Robert  W.  Browning, 
Waller  S.  Leiand,     . 
George  V.  Ball, 
W.  Irvine  Park, 
Frank  H.  Burrill.      . 
Forest  E.  r-hapleigh, 
Amos  M.Elmes, 
B   Frank  Howe, 
Benjamin  F.  Russell, 
John  BordniHO. 
John  H   L'Ting, 
Calvin  S.  Robinson,  . 
Fred  W.  Gale.  . 
William  H   Wood,   . 
PanielN.  Barrett,     . 
Knnneth  T.  McKenzie, 
Michael  Murray, 
James  A.  Grant, 
William  Chaplin,      . 
John  L.  Bruce, 
Georsre  W.Young,  . 
Wayne  W.  Blossom, 
Henry  H.  Qua,  . 
James  H.  Sweet, 
Herbert  L.  Greene,  . 
George  W.  Bourne, 
Alberto  B.  Pa>Bon,  . 
Edgar  U.  Hatch, 
Daniel  A.  Lakin, 
Josiah  H.  Chase, 
Frank  L.  Garland,    . 
George  W.  Shepardson, 
Willard  A.  Parsons, 
Herbert  A  Slade,     . 
William  O  Cad  well, 
Guy  W.  McAlliPter, 
Fredson  P.  Brooks,  . 
Elmer  B.  Shattuck,  . 
H.Frank  Watson,    . 
John  D.  Wilson, 
(!harlesT.  Judge,     . 
George  F.  Knowles, 
8.  Thompson  Blood, 
Milo  B.  Stearns, 
Frank  W  Gale, 
Al  'nzo  Joy, 
John  V.  Ch»«pman,   . 
George  M.  Bowker, 
Thomas  F.  Shaughnessy, 
Franklin  E.  Emery, 


Date  of 
Appointment 


Dec.,  1884, 
Jan  ,  1892, 
Nov..  1885, 
March,  1892, 
Jan.,  1885, 
March,  1892, 
May,  1885, 
Dec,    1884, 


July,  1889. 

Dec,  1884, 

July,  1885, 

Dec,  188#, 


Feb.,    1885, 


March,  1885, 


June,  1885, 
March,  1886. 
June,  1887, 
May,  1888, 
March,  1889, 
Oct.,  1885, 
Jan.,     1886, 

March,  1888, 
Nov.,  1891, 
Oct.,  1888. 
Dec,  1886, 
Jan.,  1887, 
May,     1887, 


Sept.,  1887, 

Oct.,  1890, 

Jan.,  1888, 

Jan  ,  1889, 
*t  (( 

July,  1889, 

Sept.,  1891, 

May,  1890, 

June,  1891, 

Aug.,  1892, 


Position. 


Superintendent, 

Superintendent, 

Deputy  Supt., 

Deputy  Supt., 

Clerk, 

Clerk,      . 

Chaplain, 

Phyttician, 

Engineer, 

Turnkey, 


Watchman, 


Annual         Total 
Salary.      Payment. 


$3,500  00 
8,500  00 
2,000  00 
2,000  00 
2.000  00 
2.000  00 
2.000  00 
1,000  00 
1,500  00 
1.200  00 
1,200  00 
1,200  00 
1.200  00 
1,200  00 
1,200  00 
1,200  00 
1,200  00 
1,200  00 
1,200  00 
1,200  00 
1,200  00 
1,200  00 
1,200  00 
1,200  00 
1,200  00 
1,200  00 
1,200  00 
1,200  00 
1,200  00 
1,200  00 
1,200  00 
1,200  00 
1,200  00 
1,200  00 
1,200  00 
1,200  00 
1,200  00 
1,200  00 
1,200  00 
1.200  00 
1.200  00 
1.200  00 
1,000  00 
1,000  00 
1,000  00 
1,000  00 
1,000  00 
1,000  00 
1,000  00 

1,000  00 

1,000  00 

1.000  00 

1,000  00 

1,000  00 

1,000  00 

1,000  00 

800  00 

800  00 

800  00 


$515  28 
2,625  00 
625  00 
1,166  66 
833  34 
1,166  66 
2,000  00 
1,000  00 
1.500  00 
1,200  «»0 
1,200  00 
1,2«K)  00 
1,066  67 
1.200  00 
1.200  00 
1,200  00 
1,200  00 
1.200  00 
1.200  00 
1,200  00 
1.200  00 
1,200  00 
1,200  00 
1.200  00 
1.200  00 
1,200  00 
1,200  00 
1,200  00 
1,200  00 
1,200  00 
1,200  00 
1,200  00 
1,200  00 
1,200  00 
1.200  00 
1,200  00 
1,200  00 
1.183  88 
1,150  00 
1,061  10 
1,116  66 
1,093  33 
1,000  00 
1,000  00 
1,000  00 
1,000  00 
1.000  00 
1.000  00 
1.000  00 
1,000  00 
1.000  00 
950  00 
950  00 
833  34 
831  11 
961  12 
800  00 
800  00 
115  55 


*  Died. 
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Statement  XXllI. 
Massachusetts  Reformatory  Industries. 


Chairmaking  Department. 

Outstanding   aoeonnlB   Sept.   80, 

1891,      

Btock  on  band  Sept.  80, 1891, 

Paid  for  materials 

Paid  for  tools  and  implements,     . 

Paid  for  salaries 

To  balance 

$4,980  10 

isi'se 

8,«6r43 

Receipts  during  tbe  year,    . 
Outstanding  accounts  Sept.  30, 

1892 

Stock  on  band  Sept.  30, 1892,      . 

$10,470  85 
3,298  04 

$13,768  39 

$13,768  39 

Engraving  Department, 


Outstanding   accounts   Sept.   80, 

Rcceipto  during  tbe  year,    . 

$342  48 

1891.      

> 

Outstonding  accounts  Sept.  30, 

Stock  on  hand  Sept.  30, 1891, 

$582  29 

1892,    

51  21 

Paid  for  materials, .... 

199  86 

Stock  on  band  Sept.  30, 1892,      . 

723  34 

Paid  for  tools  and  implements,     . 

272  00 

Paid  for  salaries,    .... 

- 

To  balance 

02  88 

$1,117  03 

$1,117  03 

Printing  Department, 


Outstanding    accounts   Sept.   30, 

1891 

Stock  on  band  Sept.  30, 1891, 

Paid  for  materials, . 

Paid  for  tooN  and  implements, 

Piiid  for  salaries,    . 

To  balance 


$86  10 

290  65 

575  62 

1,062  63 

222  52 


$2,237  52 


Receipts  during  tbe  year,    . 
Outstanding  accounts  Sept.  30, 

1892,    

Stock  on  band  Sept.  30, 1892, 


$801  20 

74  30 
1,362  02 


$2,237  52 


Shoemaking  Department, 


Outstanding    accounts   Sept.   30, 

Receipts  during  tbe  year,    . 

$21,640  51 

1891 

$4,253  88 

Outstanding  accounts  Sept.  30, 

Stock  on  hand  Sept.  30, 1891,*      . 

8,733  28 

1892,    ...... 

2,084  41 

Paid  for  materials, .... 

147  63 

Stock  on  band  Sept.  30, 1892,      . 

11,990  18 

Paid  for  toold  and  impk  aents,     . 

5.088  72 

Paid  for  nalaries,    .        .        . 

7,934  00 

To  balance, 

9,557  59 

$35,715  10 

$35,715  10 

Tailoring  Department, 


Outstanding    accounts   Sept.   30, 

Receipts  during  tbe  year,    . 

$25,148  78 

1891,      

$8,415  40 

Outstanding  accounts  Sept.  30, 

Stock  on  hand  Sept.  80,  1891, 

6,978  90 

1892,    .  • 

9,184  92 

Paid  for  materials,  .... 

26,171  97 

Stock  on  band  Sept.  80, 1892,      . 

11,045  30 

Paid  for  tools  and  implements,     . 

393  82 

Paid  for  salaries,     .... 

942  00 

To  balance, 

2,476  91 

$45,379  00 

$45,379  00 

*  Including  machinery  transferred  from  maintenance  departmen  t. 
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PHYSICIAN'S  REPORT. 


CoNcoRB,  Sept.  30, 1892. 
To  the  Commissioners  of  Prisons: 

I  herewith  respectfully  present  the  eighth  annual  report  of 

the  medical  department  of  the  Massachusetts  Reformatory. 

Number  of  patients  admitted  to  the  hospital  during  the  year,       .  738 

Whole  number  of  days'  residence  in  the  hospital, ....  4,584 
Average  residence  of  each  patient  in  the  hospital,         .        .          6^|^  days 

Largest  number  of  patients  in  the  hospital,  Jan.  5, 1892,       .        .  52 
Smallest  number  of  patients  in  the  hospital,  Oct.  3,  4,  6, 1891, 

Sept  12,  1892, 2 

Number  of  patients  discharged  from  hospital,       ....  723 

Number  pf  patients  discharged  cured  or  able'to  work, .        .        .  709 

Number  of  patients  discharged  with  "  permit,"      ....  9 

Number  of  patients  transfen*ed  to  lunatic  hospital,       ...  8 

Number  of  patients  pardoned  by  the  Grovemor,     ....  2 

Number  of  deaths, 5 

Number  of  patients  in  hospital  Sept.  30, 1892,  ....  5 
Number  applying  to  physician  for  treatment  outside  the  hospital,  5,965 
Average  daily  application  for  treatment  outside  the  hospital,  ,  IC-f- 
Number  applying  for  treatment  to  the  officer  at  dispensary,  .  3,925 
Average  daily  application  for  treatment  to  the  officer  at  dis- 
pensary,           10+ 

Number  days'  labor  excused, 375 

Number  of  days  when  men  were  in  sick-room,      ....  81 

Number  of  prescriptions  prepared  for  patients  in  hospital,  .        .  292 

Number  of  prescriptions  prepared  for  patients  outside  hospital,  .  1,184 

Number  of  prescriptions  renewed, 214 

Number  of  men  vaccinated, 780 

Number  of  attendants  in  hospital, 4 

The  following-named  men  were  discharged  from  the  hospital 
with  pardons  by  his  Excellency  the  Governor:  Henry  B.  Hlue, 
a  consumptive,  Feb.  11,  1892;  Joseph  S.  Richards,  suffering 
from  pyaemia,  as  a  result  of  carbuncle.  May  18,  1892. 

The  following-named  men  were  discharged  from  the  hospital 
with  ticket  of  leave  :  Charles  McTntire,  March  1, 1892  ;  George 
Go  dsmith,  March  14,  1892;  Orrin  L.  Beals,  March  17,  1892; 
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John  McLaughlin,  April  16,  1892;  Marcus  Burke,  May  4, 
1892 ;  Thomas  Eagan,  June  6,  1892 ;  Thomas  Clancy,  July 
12,  1892 ;  Austin  G.  Dennis,  Aug.  1,  1892 ;  Maurice  Nelligan, 
Sept.  9,  1892. 

In  consultation  with  Dr.  Hazelton,  examiner  in  lunacy, 
recommendation  was  made  for  the  transfer  of  the  following- 
named  men  to  a  lunatic  hospital :  William  Campbell,  Nov.  25, 
1891 ;  James  Lawrence,  Jan.  15,  1892 ;  Peter  Redigao,  April 
9,  1892. 

T^F*  ATHS 

H.  McGlynn,  Nov.  8, 1891,   . 
Edward  Looby,  Jan.  8, 1892, 


John  Smith,  Feb.  29,  1892,   . 
Walter  M.  Scott,  May  18, 1892, 
James  F.  Bates,  Aug.  14, 1892, 


Heart  disease. 
Pneumonia. 
Suicide  by  hanging. 
Pneumonia. 
Malignant  pustule. 


DISEASES  TREATED  IN  HOSPrTAL. 


Medical 
Alcoholism, 
Asthma, 
Bronchitis, . 
Cold,  . 

Conjunctivitis,    . 
Consumption, 
Delirium  tremens. 
Diarrhoea,  . 
Dyspepsia, . 
Eczema, 
Febricula,  . 
Gastritis;  acute,  . 
Ht-rpes,  facialis. 
Influenza  ("La Grippe"), 
Insanity,     . 
Jaundice,    . 
Malingerer, 
Malaria, 

Miscellaneous,   . 
Mumps, 
Neuralgia. . 
Pediculosis,  pubes. 
Pleurisy,     , 
Pneumonia, 
Rheumatism,  inflammatory, 
Scrofiila,     . 
Tape  worm. 
Tonsillitis, . 
Torticollis, 
Tuberculosis, 
Ulceration  of  cornea. 
Vaccinia,    . 


13 

1 
3 
8 
3 
3 
1 
8 
9 
12 
1 
20 
1 

265 
1 
1 
4 
7 

62 
1 
3 
1 
1 
2 
39 
1 
3 

168 
1 
1 
1 
4 


Surgical. 
Abscess, 

Abscess,  anal,  . 
Abscess,  alvular. 
Abscess,  palmer, 
Abscess,  tonsil,  . 
Abrasion,  . 
Amputation,  firat,  second 

third  fingers,  . 
Balanitis,    . 
Bruise, 
Burn,  potash. 
Carbuncle,  malignant. 
Erysipelas, . 
Fistula, 
Furuncle,    . 
Gonorrhoea, 
Hernia, 
Orchitis, 

Palmer  artery  cut. 
Pustule,  malignant,   . 
Pyaemia, 
Scald,. 

Scrofulous  glands  removed. 
Septicaemia, 
Sprain, 
Strain, 

Stricture,  urethra. 
Ulceration  of  toe. 
Urethritis,  . 
Wound,  contused. 
Wound,  bullet,   . 
Wound,  incised, . 
Wound,  lacerated. 
Wound,  old. 
Wound,  punctured,    . 


and 


8 
3 
1 
3 
6 
1 

1 
1 
6 
2 
1 

10 
1 
6 
1 
3 
1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
I 
1 

13 
2 
1 
1 
I 
1 
1 

11 
8 
1 
6 
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DISEASES  TREATED 

OUTSIDE  HOSPITAL. 

Medical 

Surgical, 

Alcoholism, 

1 

Abscess, 6 

Asthma 

.      2 

Abscess,  anal,     . 

1 

Bronchitis,  acute, 

.      6 

Abscess,  palmer. 

1 

Catarrh,  acute,    . 

.      8 

Adenitis,     . 

.      7 

Conjunctivitis,    . 

.      2 

Balanitis,    . 

2 

Diarrhoea,  .... 

3 

Bruise, 

15 

Dyspepsia 

.      8 

Bubo, . 

1 

Eczema,      .... 

.    30 

Burn,  . 

8 

(Granulated  lids. 

.      4 

Erysipelas, 
Felon, 

1 

Heart  disease,    . 

1 

2 

Herpes  facialis, . 

1 

Fistula, 

.      1 

Herpes  zoster,    . 

3 

Foreign  body  in  eye. 

1 

Influenza  ("La  Grippe"), 

.      3 

Furuncle,    . 

21 

Insanity,     .... 

1 

Gonorrhoea, 

11 

Insomnia,    .... 

1 

Hernia, 

5 

Laryngitis,. 

6 

Necrosis  of  ribs. 

1 

Malaria,      .... 

.      3 

Orchitis, 

3 

Miscellaneous,  . 

1 

Ring  worm, 

1 

Mumps,       .... 

2 

Scald, . 

.      6 

Neuralgia, .        .       -. 

2 

Sprain, 

13 

Pediculosis,  pubes,     . 

7 

Syphilis,  primary. 

3 

Poison,        .... 

1 

Syphilis,  tertiary. 

5 

Rheumatism,  inflammatory. 

68 

Teeth  extracted. 

161 

Septiosemia, 

1 

Varicocele, 

1 

Tonsillitis,. 

6 

Wound,  contused. 

6 

Ulceration  of  cornea, 

6 

Wound,  incised, 

34 

Urticaria,    .... 

1 

Wound,  lacerated. 

38 

Vaccinia, 

27 

Wound,  punctured,    . 

8 

As  the  number  of  inmates  increases,  I  feel  more  and  more 
the  necessity  for  a  better-arranged  hospital.  The  sanitary 
conditions  surrounding  the  present  hospital  are  not  good. 
Neither  in  it  nor  elsewhere  about  the  institution  are  there  ac- 
commodations for  isolation  of  contagious  diseases.  I  would 
recommend  that  there  be  built  a  hospital  with  wards,  either  in 
the  extension  which  is  now  in  process  of  erection,  or,  what 
would  be  more  suitable,  in  a  separate  building. 

Respectfully  submitted, 


GEO.  E. 


TITCOMB, 

Fhysidan. 


I 
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CHAPLAIN'S  KEPORT. 


Mr.  Joseph  F.  Scott,  Superintendent  of  the  Massachusetts  Reformatory, 

Dear  Sir: — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  as 
the  chaplain's  annual  report  for  the  current  year.  The  event 
which  now  comes  first  to  mind  was  a  sad  and  over-shadowing 
one.  Immediately  after  our  last  reports  were  completed  we 
were  suddenly  deprived  of  our  first  and  greatly  beloved  super- 
intendent. Col.  Gardiner  Tufts,  whose  life  had  been  bound 
up  in  this  reformatory  in  a  very  remarkable  measure,  was  sud- 
denly called  to  die.  I  cannot  express  in  any  appropriate 
words  my  own  sense  of  personal  bereavement,  or  my  convic- 
tion of  the  unavoidable  loss  to  the  reformatory.  At  the  time 
of  the  funeral  all  the  other  officers  joined  with  yourself,  as  well 
as  we  could,  in  testifying  to  our  common  sorrow  in  the  great 
affliction  that  had  befallen  us.  Colonel  Tufts  in  a  large  degree 
was  the  founder  and  organizer  of  this  reformatory.  I  felt,  as  I 
doubt  not  others  did,  the  inadequacy  of  our  words  to  express 
the  simple  truth  with  regard  to  this  good  man,  whose  aims 
were  so  earnest,  whose  zeal  was  so  ardent,  whose  perseverance 
in  good  things  was  so  unfaltering,  whose  faith  in  the  great 
truth  that  erring  men  can  be  reclaimed  was  so  wonderfully 
vital.  To  know  Colonel  Tufts  in  the  crowning  work  of  his 
life  was  to  enjoy  an  opportunity  for  almost  a  liberal  education 
in  penological  science.  It  was  a  great  relief  to  think  that 
the  chief  responsibility  of  declaring  our  loss  rested  upon  you, 
and  it  has  ever  since  been  an  unalloyed  satisfaction  to  remem- 
ber that  largely  through  your  endeavors  the  tributes  which 
were  paid  to  his  memory  here  in  every  way  were  so  appro- 
priate, so  aflfecting,  and  so  satisfactory  as  they  were.  As  the 
season  for  these  institution  reports  has  returned,  it  is  equally 
a  satisfaction  now  to  know  that  the  care  of  them,  as  regards 
their  relation  to  our  deceased  superintendent,  and  in  other 
ways,  is  chiefly  with  yourself. 
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Before  going  further  with  this  report,  I  should  say  that, 
after  the  universal  feeling  here  had  been  gi'atified  in  the 
appointment  to  the  vacant  place  of  the  helper  and  associate  so 
long  trusted  and  esteemed  by  our  deceased  friend  and  leader, 
and  in  harmony  with  your  express  directions,  the  moral  work 
of  the  institution  proceeded  upon  the  same  lines  as  before. 

Our  Sunday  work  this  year  has  been  pleasanter  than  ever 
before,  in  some  of  the  outward  conditions  of  it,  because  of  the 
renovation  and  partial  reconstruction  of  the  chapel.  We  have 
now  one  of  the  pleasantest  chapels  that  can  be  found  in  any 
prison,  far  or  near.  It  has  been  very  greatly  enjoyed  through- 
out the  year. 

Our  Sunday  services  have  been  similar  in  their  methods  to 
previous  years.  The  Catholic  service  is  held  at  8.30  a.m.,  and 
is  conducted  by  the  Reverend  Father  Crowe.  We  are  under 
great  obligation  to  him  for  his  constant  courtesy  and  his  earnest 
labors.  Sabbath- school  sessions,  one  of  them  Catholic,  are 
held  at  9.30.  The  general  preaching  service  comes  at  10.30. 
The  first-grade  meeting  is  held  in  the  afternoon,  and  familiar 
social  meetings  follow  in  the  evening.  These  latter  have  been 
sustained  by  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  partly, 
and  partly  by  the  Reform  Club. 

Almost  every  day  in  the  week  witnesses  some  gathering  of 
more  or  less  of  the  men  under  the  direction  of  the  chaplain. 
We  are  accustomed  to  use  the  hour  between  supper-time  and 
evening  schools  in  this  way.  A  part  of  these  meetings  have 
been  small  in  numbers;  sometimes  as  few  as  twenty-five  or 
even  less  are  out,  sometimes  the  meetings  consist  of  over  a 
hundred.  The  men  they  call  out  are  chosen  from  those  whose 
record  and  various  engagements  are  such  that  the  proper  disci- 
pline of  the  prison,  in  the  judgment  of  the  deputy  superin- 
tendent, allows  them  to  be  out  in  this  way.  These  meetings 
of  course  are  all  voluntary. 

The  subjects  of  these  meetings  are  varied.  Usually  in  the 
mid-week  the  topic  is  that  published  by  the  Young  People's 
Christian  Endeavor  Society.  At  other  times  other  instructive 
themes  are  chosen.  The  anti-tobacco  topic  is  frequently  before 
us.  On  Friday  evenings  a  part  of  the  leading  members  of  the 
Bible  class  are  out.  George  A.  Sanderson,  Esq.,  of  Boston, 
who  has  conducted  the  Bible  class  on  Sunday  mornings  very 

^/cessfully  now  for  several  years,  comes  to  meet  them.     One 
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of  these  evening  services  each  week  is  devoted  to  a  meeting 
conducted  by  the  chaplain,  exclusively  for  the  new  men  who 
have  recently  come  into  the  prison. 

On  Saturday  the  daily  meeting  is  held  in  the  afternoon,  and 
comes  in  yard  time.  This  weekly  prayer-njeeting  is  now  on 
its  eighth  year.  It  has  varied  somewhat  at  different  times  in 
interest  and  in  the  size  of  it,  but  it  has  always  kept  on  its  way, 
steadily  filling,  as  I  have  reason  to  think,  an  important  place 
in  the  moral  work  of  the  reformatory. 

Closely  allied  with  these  more  strictly  religious  influences 
are  those  of  the  evening  common  schools  and  of  the  trades 
schools,  which  have  probably  done  better  and  larger  work  this 
year  than  ever  before  ;  and  also  of  the  Chautauqua  class,  which 
meets  every  week,  and  which  is  now  in  the  eighth  year  of  its 
history.  The  societies  which  meet  on  Saturday  evenings  have 
also  had  a  prosperous  year.  Every  Saturday  evening  a  large 
number  of  men,  perhaps  three  or  four  hundred,  are  out  in 
attendance  upon  these  meetings,  which  are  still  as  free  from 
the  immediate  presence  and  supervision  of  prison  officers  as 
ever.  To  a  very  large  degree  these  prisoners  preserve  order 
by  their  own  officers,  and  maintain  a  standard  of  conduct  and  of 
literary  and  other  exercises  according  to  their  own  judgment. 

Our  different  social  organizations  have  all  observed  during 
this  year  their  anniversaries.  These  special  meetings  have 
been  attended  in  all  cases  with  special  interest.  They  have 
received  somewhat  less  assistance  this  year  from  outside  the 
prison,  I  should  think,  than  in  some  other  years.  This  has 
had  the  effect  to  lay  a  still  larger  obligation  upon  the  members 
themselves,  which  has  not  been  without  some  advantage. 

*»Our  Paper"  is  now  approaching  the  completion  of  its 
eighth  annual  volume.  This  last  volume  has  missed  the  con- 
tributions of  the  founder  of  the  paper,  whose  literary  taste  and 
editorial  instinct  were  of  the  greatest  service.  No  new  worker 
has  come  in  to  help-  maintain  it.  Those  of  us  who  have  con- 
tributed to  it  this  year  were  in  the  harness  before.  But  we 
feel  sure  that  the  paper  has  been  of  great  service,  both  in  the 
prison  and  out  of  the  prison,  to  the  cause  of  the  reformation  of 
offenders. 

Our  lecture  course  was  well  sustained  last  winter,  as  in 
previous  years,  although  shorter.  This  year,  as  heretofore,  a 
large  number  of  eminent  preachers,  lecturers  and  other  public 
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speakers  have  at  different  times  addressed  the  reformatory- 
population.  The  following  is  a  list  of  most  of  those  who  have 
visited  us  during  the  year  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  main- 
taining the  spiritual  and  intellectual  life  of  the  place  :  — 

Hon.  Chas.  H.  Walcott,  Concord;  W.  S.  Blanchard,  Esq.,  Con- 
cord ;  Rev.  Edwin  Smith,  Bedford ;  Rev.  Fred  H.  Allen,  Boston ; 
Rev.  J.  W.  Hamilton,  D.D.,  Boston;  Rev.  F.  Hyatt  Smith,  Cam- 
bridge ;  Rev.  L.  A.  Banks,  Boston ;  Rev.  A.  P.  Peabody,  D.D. 
LL.D.,  Cambridge;  Rev.  E.  J.  Haynes,  D.D.,  Boston;  Rev.  C.  F. 
Dole,  Jamaica  Plain ;  Rev.  J.  B.  Wilson,  Andover ;  Rev.  C.  A. 
Staples,  Lexington  ;  Prof.  C.  W.  Levermore,  Institute  of  Technology  ; 
Rev.  B.  E.  Bulkeley,  Concord ;  Rev.  Grindall  Reynolds,  Concord ; 
Mrs.  Mary  A.  Livermore,  Melrose  ;  Rev.  G.  A.  Tewksbury,  Concord  ; 
Rev.  Fred  B.  Allen,  Boston ;  Rev.  G.  P.  Gilman,  Waverly ;  Rev.  S. 
L.  B.  Speare,  Boston;  Rev.  G.  R.  W.  Scott,  D.D.,  Boston;  W.  R. 
Thayer,  Esq.,  Concord ;  Rev.  A.  P.  Putnam,  D.D.,  Concord ;  Rev. 
J.  F.  Button,  Concord ;  Rev.  Mr.  Dunn,  Boston ;  Rev.  A.  D.  Mayo, 
Boston  ;  Prof.  C.  A.  Bacon,  Beloit  College  ;  Rev.  C.  G.  Hill,  Maiden  ; 
Rev.  I.  C.  Knowlton,  D.D.,  West  Acton;  Rev.  Mr.  George,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. ;  Rev.  Calvin  Keyser,  Concord  ;  Rev.  R.  Mereditb,  Leom- 
inster ;  Prof.  W.  L.  Smith,  Institute  of  Technology ;  Rev.  G.  E. 
Brightman,  Plymouth ;  Rev.  D.  H.  Brewer,  Boston ;  Rev.  W.  W. 
Campbell,  Concord ;  Rev.  F.  B.  Hornbrooke,  Newton ;  Frank  A. 
Hill,  Esq.,  Cambridge  ;  Rev.  Mary  T.  Leggett,  Marshfield ;  Rev.  A. 
W.  Jackson,  Concord ;  Rev.  H.  J.  Richardson,  Lincoln  ;  Edward  W. 
Emerson,  M.D.,  Concord;  Rev.  I.  Meredith,  Lexington. 

What  has  been  the  result  of  this  line  of  action,  as  far  as  it 
has  been  pursued  here  during  this  year?  Eight  hundred  young 
men  have  come  in  to  us  during  the  year,  and  over  seven  hun- 
dred have  gone  out,  having  btayed  here  an  average  term  of 
fifteen  months  each,  and  averaging  about  twenty-one  years  of 
age.  Have  all  these  men  b«»n  reformed  ?  We  do  not  suppose 
that  they  have  been.  What  per  cent,  have  been  reformed? 
We  do  not  know.  We  know  that  such  a  per  cent,  have  re- 
sisted reformative  influences  as  might  discourage  us,  if  it 
were  not  for  our  faith  that  our  principles  are  right.  With  more 
opportunities  and  a  larger  experience  we  may  hope  yet  to 
apply  them  better  than  heretofore. 

But  we  aUo  know  that  our  labor  has  not  bren  in  vain.  We 
are  very  sure  that  a  great  many  young  men  have  taken  some- 
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thing  from  their  experience  here  out  into  the  world  which  has 
been  of  great  service  to  them.  We  believe  that  a  large  part 
of  our  men  have  gone  out  into  the  world  with  some  conviction 
that  they  have  been  treated  according  to  a  system ,  and  a 
system  that  was  human  and  enlightened.  They  have  gone 
out,  not  feeling  that  they  had  some  old  score  against  society 
to  pay  off,  but  rather  that  they  had  motives  for  a  new  en- 
deavor in  the  ways  of  right  living. 

We  have  had  obstacles  in  our  way,  hindering  us  not  a  little. 
If  we  mention  some  of  them,  we  fear  the  appearance  of  being 
ungrateful  to  a  public  which  has  been  very  generous  with  us. 
We  do  not  refer  to  any  of  them,  however,  to  criticise  what  the 
Commonwealth  has  done,  but  rather  in  order  to  be  fair  to  the 
institution  and  to  those  that  have  worked  for  it. 

One  obstacle,  for  instance,  to-day,  is  the  overcrowded  con- 
dition of  the  prison.  We  have  over  nine  hundred  men  at  the 
present  time,  and  we  lack  suitable  accommodations  for  any 
such  number.  On  one  floor  in  one  of  the  arches,  containing 
within  the  gate  two  rows  of  six  rooms  each,  and  a  passage- 
way between  them,  and  suited  for  twelve  men,  I  counted  this 
morning  forty-seven  beds.  Other  parts  of  the  prison  present 
a  similar  spectacle  to-day.  Adequate  reformatory  treatment 
for  average  prisoners  is  hardly  possible  under  these  circum- 
stances. For  a  great  many  reasons  which  I  will  not  prolong 
my  report  to  mention,  but  which  would  be  patent  to  any 
experienced  observer  at  a  glance,  this  state  of  things  is  insuf- 
ferable in  a  reformatory.  Good  air  is  impossible;  proper 
order  is  impossible;  study  is  impossible;  and,  worst  of  all, 
the  most  simple  and  necessary  moral  conditions  are  utterly 
impossible.  The  evil  of  such  a  condition  is  just  as  great  here 
as  it  is  in  any  prison.  Calling  this  a  reformatory  alters  noth- 
ing in  regard  to  it.  That  such  a  herding  together  of  men  in 
our  arches  is  liable  sometimes  to  prove  a  school  of  crime, 
there  need  be  little  doubt. 

Nor  will  a  reformatory  enjoy  its  fair  opportunity  until  the 
rank  and  grade  of  its  officers  is  more  fully  appreciated  and 
acknowledged.  For  instance,  as  nearly  as  I  have  learned,  the 
reformatory  officers  are  estimated  the  same  as  the  common 
prison  officers.  But,  if  the  reformatory  principle  is  not  applied 
and  is  not  expected  to  be  applied  in  the  latter,  then  it  follows 
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of  necessity  that  a  higher  grade  of  service  is  required  in  the 
former  institution.  A  man  might  be  a  guard  of  men  without 
the  simplest  of  the  qualifications  for  a  reformer  of  men.  I  am 
not  saying  that  the  common  prison  ought  not  to  be  a  reforma- 
tory institution.  No  doubt  it  ought  to  be.  Prisoners  there  in 
most  cases  are  going  out  into  the  world  again  by  and  by,  the 
same  as  ours.  They  have  an  endless  life  before  them  the  same 
as  we.  But  reformatory  work,  there  or  here,  does  require 
superior  qualifications  in  its  officers,  and  wherever  such  quali- 
fications are  required  they  should  be  recognized,  and  appre- 
ciated, and  rewarded,  in  order  to  be  maintained. 

We  have  had  other  obstacles  from  without,  and  we  have  also 
had  obstacles  arising  from  our  own  inexperience  and  from  the 
crude  conditions  that  must  be  about  an  institution  of  this  kind, 
so  young  as  this  one  still  is.  We  need  not  claim  that  our  work 
itself  has  been  without  serious  fault.  But,  whatever  may  be 
said  upon  all  these  points,  the  most  important  thing  to  be  deter- 
mined is  rather  the  principles  by  which  we  should  be  guided. 
Those  principles  when  fixed  are  to  be  trusted.  They  are  to  be 
followed  out. 

This  report  in  its  present  form  is  submitted  hastily.  I  regret 
this,  but  it  seems  unavoidable.  I  can  now  only  add  this  ex- 
pression of  my  gratitude  for  the  privilege  of  my  part  of  the 
work  of  this  reformatory,  although  that  part  seems  to  me  very 
imperfect  as  I  look  back  upon  it.  And  more  than  ever  I  desire 
to  return  thanks  to  my  fellow  officers  for  many  kindnesses,  and 
especially  to  the  superintendent  for  his  considerate  favor  and 
constant  support. 

Very  respectfully, 

WILLIAM  J.   BATT, 

Chaplain. 
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PARDONS    FROM    THE    MASSACHUSETTS 
REFORMATORY. 


Following  are  the  reasons  given  by  His  Excellency  the 
Governor,  in  his  special  message  to  the  Legislature,  for 
pardoning  fifteen  prisoners  during  the  year  ending  Sept.  30, 
1892:  — 

Thomas  J.  Shea.  Convicted  of  stubbornness,  Municipal  Court, 
Charlestown,  June  13,  1891.  Sentenced  to  the  Massachusetts 
Reformatory  on  an  indeterminate  sentence.  Pardoned  Nov.  4, 1891, 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  commissioners  of  prisons.  The  boy 
was  complained  of  by  his  father,  who  is  now  satisfied  that  he  was  too 
hasty  in  the  matter.  The  boy  would  not  work,  and  the  father  took 
this  means  to  punish  him.  The  committee  were  convinced  that  the 
punishment  he  had  already  undergone  was  ample  for  the  offence 
committed. 

Frank  Doyle.  Convicted  of  being  a  vagrant.  First  District 
Court,  Eastern  Middlesex,  July  28,  1891.  Sentenced  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts Reformatory  on  an  indeterminate  sentence.  Pardoned  Dec. 
16,  1891.  The  pardon  committee  were  satisfied  that  the  prisoner 
was  not  a  vagrant,  and  that,  if  all  the  facts  had  been  known  to  the 
justice  at  the  time  of  his  trial,  he  would  have  received  a  much  lighter 
sentence. 

George  A.  Spence.  Convicted  of  being  a  common  drunkard, 
Police  Court,  Chelsea,  April  13,  1891.  Sentenced  to  the  Massachu- 
setts Reformatory  on  an  indeterminate  sentence.  Pardoned  Jan. 
13,  1892,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  justice  who  imposed  the 
sentence  and  the  chief  of  police  of  Chelsea,  who  believed  that  he  had 
been  suflSciently  punished,  and  that  his  family,  who  were  in  very 
destitute  circumstances,  would  be  much  benefited  by  his  release. 

Joseph  R.  French.  Convicted  of  larceny,  Municipal  Court, 
Boston,  June  16, 1890.     Sentenced  to  the  Massachusetts  Reformatory 
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on  an  indeterminate  sentence.  Pardoned  Jan.  20,  1892.  The  crime 
consisted  of  the  larceny  of  "  one  silver  coin  of  the  value  of  twenty- 
five  cents."  His  parents  were  not  notified  of  his  arrest,  and  he  con- 
sequently was  without  counsel  at  his  trial.  He  had  never  before 
been  arrested.  The  pardon  committee  were  of  the  opinion  that  the 
eighteen  months*  imprisonment  he  had  already  served  was  sufficient 
for  the  crime  committed. 

William  W.  Rideout.  Convicted  of  drunkenness,  Second  Dis- 
trict Court,  Eastern' Middlesex,  Oct.  30,  1891.  Sentenced  to  the 
Massachusetts  Reformatory  on  an  indeterminate  sentence.  Pardoned 
Feb.  3,  1892.  The  pardon  committee  were  satisfied  that  Rideout 
had  been  sufficiently  punished  for  the  offence  committed,  and 
believed  that  he  would  hereafter  refrain  from  the  use  of  intoxicating 
drink. 

Charles  F.  Carter.  Convicted  of  larceny.  Police  Court,  New- 
ton, June  8,  1891.  Sentenced  to  the  Massachusetts  Reformatory  on 
an  indeterminate  sentence.  Pardoned  Feb.  4,  1892,  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  justice  who  imposed  the  sentence,  the  probation 
officer,  arresting  officer,  complainant  and  commissioners  of  prisons, 
on  the  ground  that  the  representations  made  to  the  court  at  the  trial 
regarding  the  previous  character  of  the  defendant  were  not  true,  and 
believing  that  the  boy  had  been  sufficiently  punished  for  the  crime 
committed. 

Henry  B.  Blue.  Convicted  of  embezzlement,  Superior  Court, 
Suffolk  County,  March  Term,  1891.  Sentenced  to  State  Prison  for 
four  years.  Transferred  to  the  Massachusetts  Reformatory  Sept.  11, 
1891.  Pardoned  Feb.  11,  1892.  The  prisoner  was  suffering  from 
pulmonary  consumption.  Unless  released,  it  was  the  opinion  that  his 
death  would  ensue  in  a  short  time. 

John  Hamilton.  Convicted  of  larceny,  Central  District  Court, 
Worcester  County,  Jan.  29,  1892.  Sentenced  to  the  Massachusetts 
Reformatory  on  an  indeterminate  sentence.  Pardoned  April  6, 1892, 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  commissioners  of  prisons.  There 
were  mitigating  circumstances  in  the  case,  which,  had  they  been  pre- 
sented at  the  trial,  would  undoubtedly  have  lightened  the  sentence, 
or  would  have  resulted  in  the  dismissal  of  the  complaint. 

J.  Volney  Combrford.  Convicted  of  larceny.  Central  District 
Court,  Worcester,  Jan.  2,  1892.     Sentenced  to  the  Massachusetts 
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Reformatory  on  an  indeterminate  sentence.  Pardoned  May  11, 1892. 
The  crime  consisted  in  borrowing  a  room-mate's  coat  (leaving  a  note 
saying  that  he  had  taken  it) .  This  he  had  done  before,  but  at  this 
time  he  was  taken  sick  and  did  not  return  the  coat.  His  room-mate 
swore  out  a  warrant  for  his  arrest.  He  was  brought  from  his  father's 
house  in  Athol  to  Worcester,  and  sentenced  without  counsel  and 
before  his  father  could  reach  the  court-room.  The  pardon  committee 
believed  that  he  was  sentenced  under  a  misapprehension,  and  that  he 
was  not  guilty  of  larceny  or  any  other  crime. 

Joseph  S.  Richards.  Convicted  of  larceny.  First  District  Court, 
Worcester  County,  March  19, 1892.  Sentenced  to  the  Massachusetts 
Reformatory  on  an  indeterpjinate  sentence.  Pardoned  May  17, 1892. 
Richards  was  suffering  from  pyaemia,  as  a  result  of  a  carbuncle ;  he 
was  very  ill,  with  no  prospect  of  recovery.     He  died  May  26. 

William  Harrington.  Convicted  of  drunkenness.  Municipal 
Court,  Charlestown,  Feb.  26,  1892.  Sentenced  to  the  Massachusetts 
Reformatory  on  an  indeterminate  sentence.  Pardoned  June  8,  1892, 
on  the  ground  that  it  evidently  was  a  case  where  the  exercise  of 
clemency  would  be  likely  to  work  beneficial  result  to  the  prisoner. 

Frederick  Russell.  Convicted  of  indecent  exposure.  Police  Court, 
Somerville,  Feb.  2, 1892.  Sentenced  to  the  Massachusetts  Reforma- 
tory on  an  indeterminate  sentence.  Pardoned  June  24,  1892,  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  justice  who  imposed  the  sentence,  and 
the  commissioners  of  prisons,  on  the  ground  that  previous  to  com- 
mitting this  offence  he  had  borne  a  good  character,  that  his  conduct 
had  been  good  in  the  reformatory,  that  he  had  a  wife  and  children 
dependent  upon  him  for  support,  and  that  it  is  not  likely  any  such 
occurrence  will  happen  again. 

Joseph  Hogue.  Convicted  of  vagrancy.  Southern  District  Court, 
Norfolk  County,  Jan.  30,  1892.  Sentenced  to  the  Massachusetts 
Reformatory  on  an  indeterminate  sentence.  Pardoned  June  30, 1892, 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  commissioners  of  prisons.  An 
investigation  by  the  commissioners  disclosed  the  fact  that  the  only 
offence  committed  was  in  asking  for  a  night's  lodging  in  Canton. 
He  was  sent  to  the  poor  farm,  and  arrested  the  next  morning  for 
vagrancy. 

Michael  Romono.  Convicted  of  larceny.  Central  District  Court, 
Worcester,  Jan.  12,  1892.     Sentenced  to  the  Massachusetts  Reform- 
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atory  on  an  indeterminate  sentence.  Pardoned  July  28,  1892,  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  prison  commissioners,  who  were  of  the 
opinion  that,  had  all  the  facts  in  the  case  been  presented  to  the  court 
at  the  time  of  sentence,  the  pris(Hier  would  have  been  placed  on 
probation. 

Thomas  Mabooket.  Convicted  of  drunkenness.  First  Eastern 
District  Court,  Middlesex  County,  May  2,  1892.  Sentenced  to  the 
Massachusetts  Reformatory  on  an  indeterminate  sentence.  Pardoned 
Sept.  14,  1892,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  prison  commissioners 
and  the  selectmen  of  Melrose.  The  prisoner  had  a  wife  and  six 
young  children  in  destitute  circumstances.  It  was  believed  that  he 
would  refrain  from  the  use  of  liquor  hereafter,  and  be  able  to  support 
his  family. 
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COMMISSIONERS'  REPORT. 


^  Boston,  Oct.  1,  1896. 

To  the  Honorable  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  in   General  Court 

assembled : 

There  has  been  no  change  in  the  management  of  the  reformatory 
during  the  year.  In  the  appendix  to  the  superintendent's  report 
there  is  a  list  of  all  the  officers,  with  rank,  date  of  appointment  and 
salaries ;  and  in  the  report  itself  is  an  interesting  and  comprehensive 
account  of  the  methods  used  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the 
institution. 

Expenditures  and  Receipts. 
Accompanying  the  report  of  the  superintendent  is  a  detailed 
account  of  the  expenditures  and  receipts  for  the  year  ending  Sept. 
30,  1896 ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  a  general  comparison  the  follow- 
ing general  statement  of  the  expenses  and  income  for  the  last  two 
years  is  presented :  — 

Expenditures. 

1894-95.  1805-96. 

Salaries, f  98,687  20        ^  100,99 1  6Q 

Other  expenses, 110,624  62  103,826  15 


$209,211  72        f  204,817  71 

Receipts. 

For  rents,  etc., $7,85132  $8,065  31 

Balance,     . 201,360  40  196,762  40 

$209,211  72        $204,817  71 

Balance  for  1894-95,  being  net  cost  of  support,     ....        f  201,360  40 
Balance  for  1895-96,  being  net  cost  of  support,      .      $196,752  40 

Decrease  for  the  year, 4,608  00 

$201,360  40 

The  above  figures  refer  only  to  maintenance.  It  is  required  by 
law  that  the  accounts  of  the  industries  shall  be  kept  entirely  apart 
from  all  other  matters.  The  balance  shown  does  not,  therefore, 
represent  the  exact  net  expense  ;  in  order  to  find  the  actual  expense, 
it  is  necessary  to  deduct  the  earnings  of  the  inmates.     The  superin- 
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tendent's  report  shows  that  the  profit  from  the  labor  of  the  prisoners 
was  $25,798.18.  By  taking  this  amount  from  $196,752.40  there 
remains  a  balance  of  $170,954  22,  which  is  the  actual  cost  to  the 
State  for  the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1896. 

In  addition  to  the  sums  paid  for  support,  there  have  also  been 
expended  under  the  direction  of  the  commissioners  the  following 
sums  from  special  appropriations  for  repairs  and  improvements  :  — 

For  constructing  and  furnishing  school  building,  under  chapter 
45,  Resolves  of  1895,  there  has  been  paid  during  the  year  the  sum 
of  $9,693.11,  which  makes  a  total  expenditure  under  this  resolve  of 
$24,971.76. 

For  the  construction  of  workshops,  the  sum  of  $10,000  was 
appropriated  by  chapter  85  of  the  Resolves  of  1895,  and  $8,171.68 
has  been  expended. 

For  painting  and  repairing  oflScers*  houses  there  has  been  paid 
during  the  year  $879.96,  which,  added  to  the  amount  previously 
expended,  makes  a  total  of  $1,909.85  paid  out  for  this  purpose 
under  chapter  85  of  the  Resolves  of  1895. 

NuMBEK  OF  Prisoners,  etc. 

There  were  799  prisoners  received  at  the  reformatory  during  the 
year.  Of  this  number,  753  were  committed  by  the  courts ;  15  were 
returned  by  the  commissioners  for  violating  the  permit  to  be  at 
libeily ;  2  were  returned  from  escape  and  1  was  returned  from  the 
lunatic  hospital ;  28  were  removed  to  the  reformatory  by  the  com- 
missioners. Of  the  last  number,  2  were  taken  from  the  State 
Prison,  8  from  the  Lyman  School  for  Boys,  14  from  the  South 
Boston  House  of  Correction  and  1  each  from  the  houses  of  correction 
in  Cambridge,  Dedham,  New  Bedford  and  Plymouth. 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  superintendent,  805  prisoners 
were  given  permits  to  be  at  liberty  by  the  commissioners ;  43  were 
discharged  upon  the  expiration  of  sentence ;  6  died ;  4  were  pardoned 
and  2  escaped.  Three  were  removed  to  the  lunatic  hospital  by  order 
of  the  governor,  and  14  to  other  prisons  by  order  of  the  commis- 
sioners. Of  the  number  removed  by  the  commissioners,  6  were 
sent  to  the  Cambridge  House  of  Correction,  3  to  South  Boston,  1  to 
New  Bedford  and  4  to  the  State  Farm.  There  remained  in  custody 
933,  being  78  less  than  last  year. 

The  statute  prescribes  thirty-five  years  as  the  maximum  age  of 
8  who  may  be  sentenced  to  the  reformatory  for  drunkenness, 
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and  forty  years  as  the  maximum  for  other  offences.  A  reference  to 
the  following  table  shows  that  during  the  year  the  maximum  was 
strictly  observed  in  reference  to  everything  except  drunkenness,  but 
for  that  offence  there  were  committed  five  persons  over  thirty-five 
years  of  age.  There  has  been  no  prisoner  under  fifteen  years  of  age 
received  during  the  year.  The  following  table  gives  the  ages  and 
offences  of  the  prisoners  received  from  the  courts  :  — 


Ages  of  Prisoners  sentenced  to  the  Massachusetts  Reformatory  during  the 
Tear  ending  Sept.  30,  1896. 
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25 

18 

23 

15 

17 

19 

8 

10 

38 

32 

7 

1 

282 

RECAPITULATION. 


1.  —  Against  the  person,    .       , 

2.  — Against  property, 

3.— Against  public  order,  etc., 

Total 


3     2 
29   23 

17|  19 

49l  44 


29 


47 


86 
435 


1    753 
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The  average  age  of  the  prisoners  committed  for  all  offences  was 
21  years ;  the  average  age  of  those  committed  for  drunkenness  was 
25  years,  against  26  in  the  preceding  year.  In  the  following  table 
there  is  shown  the  number  of  commitments  for  each  year  since  1889, 
with  the  average  age  of  the  prisoners  sentenced  for  each  class  of 
offences :  — 


Average  Age  of  Prisoners  committed  to  Massachusetts  Eeformatory  for  the 

Past  Eight  Tears. 


1.  — Against 
THB  Person. 

2.  — Against 
Pbopbrtt. 

3.— Against 

Public 
Obdeb,  btc. 

DBUNKEN- 

NESS. 

All  Other 
Oppencbs. 

Aggregate 
Ofpencks  op 
All  Classes. 

TEARS. 

1 
11 

1. 

1 

si 
|5 

h 

ll 

1^ 

i 

ll 

1889, 
1890, 
1891, 
1892, 
1893. 
1894, 
1895. 
1896, 

14 
16 
26 
46 
49 
37 
89 
36 

22 
23 
22 
22 
21 
21 
20 
21 

810 
276 
344 
385 
458 
508 
466 
435 

20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
21 
21 

208 
216 
243 
816 
812 
296 
269 
282 

26 
24 
24 
24 
22 
22 
23 
23 

130 
104 
118 
185 
188 
164 
157 
168 

27 
28 
28 
27 
24 
24 
26 
25 

402 
408 
494 
561 
631 
672 
617 
585 

20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
21 

532 
507 
612 
746 
819 
836 
774 
753 

22 
22 
21 
22 
21 
21 
21 
21 

Details  concerning  the  ages  and  birthplaces  of  the  prisoners  and 
the  nativity  of  the  parents  can  be  found  in  the  report  of  the  super- 
intendent, wherein  will  be  also  found  information  about  the  reforma- 
tory in  other  respects. 


Commitments  by  Months. 

By  the  following  table,  which  gives  the  number  of  commitments 
in  each  month  for  the  different  classes  of  offences,  it  will  be  seen 
that  there  was  the  same  number  in  November  as  in  June,  and  that 
the  smallest  number  was  in  December.  The  table  does  not  specify 
particular  offences,  but  it  may  be  of  interest  to  know  that  the  highest 
number  committed  for  drunkenness  was  in  April  and  the  lowest  in 
August.  For  breaking  and  entering,  the  highest  number  was  re- 
ceived in  February  and  the  lowest  in  December ;  for  larceny,  the 
highest  in  January  and  the  lowest  in  December. 
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Months. 

OFFENCES. 

1 

O 

1 

1 

a 

1 

1 

1 

< 

i 

i 

►» 

g 

i 

3. 

a 

1 

1 

1.  Against  the  person, 

8 

2 

2 

2 

1 

8 

3 

5 

6 

- 

5 

4 

36 

2.  Against  property,  . 

84 

46 

17 

46 

56 

26 

85 

48 

41 

28 

29 

29 

435 

8.  Against  public  order,  etc.,    . 

26 

28 

20 

25 

13 

13 

31 

22 

29 

30 

18 

27 

282 

Total, 

63 

76 

39 

73 

70 

42 

69 

75 

76 

58 

52 

60 

753 

Condition  of  the  Reformatory. 

The  financial  account  shows  a  reduction  in  the  amount  expended 
which  could  not  have  been  secured  even  with  the  decreased  popu- 
lation el^cept  by  the  most  careful  attention  to  details.  The  buildings 
are  all  in  good  repair,  and  the  new  school-house  erected  during  this 
year  under  the  personal  direction  of  the  superintendent  is  probably 
the  best  building  for  its  purpose  to  be  found  in  any  institution  in 
the  United  States.  It  is  so  situated  and  constructe<l  that  the 
prisoners  can  be  safely  taken  to  it  in  the  evening.  A  description 
of  this  building  and  of  the  new  shop,  built  by  the  prisoners,  is  con- 
tained in  the  superintendent's  report. 

Recommendations. 

We  renew  the  recommendation  contained  in  our  report  last  j^etir, 
that  an  appropriation  be  granted  to  provide  a  new  building,  to  be 
specially  adapted  to  a  hospital  department.  The  superinteDdent'a 
estimate  is  that  the  sum  of  $30,000  would  be  required  for  this 
purpose. 

We  also  recommend  that  the  various  appropriations  suggested  by 
the  superintendent  be  granted,  as  follows :  for  new  boilers  aud 
settings,  water  mains,  hydrant  service  and  .additional  electrical 
apparatus. 

Estimates. 

After  a  conference  with  the  superintendent,  it  is  estimated  that  th* 
following  sums  will  be  needed  for  the  maintenance  of  the  reformator 
during  the  year  1897  :  — 


i 
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Salaries  and  wages :  — 

Officers, f80,200  00 

Instructors,  teachers  and  other  employees,      .        .        ,      24,900  00 


Current  expenses :  — 

Fuel  and  lights, f  16,000  00 

Provisions, 42,700  00 

Clothing  and  bedding, 21,700  00 

Tools  and  utensils, 4,000  00 

Education, 4,000  00 

Repairs  and  improvements, 9,000  00 

Water, 8,300  00 

Incidental,  contingent  and  travelling  expenses,       .  9,000  00 


f  105,100  00 


109.700  00 
$214,800  00 

The  above-named  sums  refer  only  to  the  maintenance,  and  any 
amounts  that  may  be  needed  for  carrying  on  the  industries  will  be 
stated  in  the  report  of  the  General  Superintendent  of  Prisons,  It  is 
estimated  that  about  $8,000  may  be  received  from  rents,  etc. 

HENRY  PARKMAN, 
MARGARET  P.  RUSSELL, 
J.  WARREN  BAILEY, 
MARY  V.  O'CALLAGHAN, 
HERBERT  D.  WARD, 

Commissioners  of  Prisons 
Fred.  G.  Pettigrove, 

Secretary, 
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SUPERINTENDENT'S  REPORT. 


CONCOBD,  Oct.  1,  1896. 

To  the  Commissioners  of  Prisons : 

The  superintendent  herewith  submits  his  twelfth  annual  report  of 
the  Massachusetts  Reformatory  for  the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1896, 
together  with  the  appended  tables,  showing  the  financial  condition 
of  the  reformatory  for  the  year,  and  other  tables  of  statistics  per- 
taining to  the  population,  etc. 

The  year  which  this  report  covers  has  been  one  of  general  satis- 
faction. The  health  of  the  inmates  has  been  good,  the  standard  of 
discipline  has  been  maintained  and  much  material  progress  made. 
During  the  year  the  new  school  building  has  been  completed,  giving 
us  ample  and  excellent  facilities  for  the  school  work  of  the  reform- 
atory ;  also  a  new  shop  building,  for  which'  an  appropriation  was 
made,  has  been  finished.  The  main  buildings  have  been  kept  in 
repair  and  the  whole  plant  is  in  excellent  condition. 

Financial  Summary. 
Expenditures  and  Income.  —  On  Oct.  1 ,  1895,  there  was  an  unex- 
pended balance  of  the  appropriation  for  the  year  1895  of  $61,218.10. 
There  was  expended  of  this  appropriation  $57,744.88,  leaving 
$3,473.22  unexpended  of  the  appropriation  for  the  year  1895.  The 
appropriation  for  the  year  1896  was  $214,800,  and  of  this  there 
has  been  expended  to  Oct.  1,  1896,  $147,072.83,  making  the  gross 
cost  of  the  reformatory  from  Oct.  1,  1895,  to  Sept.  30,  1896, 
the  institution  year,  $204,817.71.  The  unexpended  balance  of 
$67,727.17  will  be  suflScient  to  meet  the  expenses  for  the  remaining 
three  months,  and  there  will  be  no  deficiency  in  the  appropriation. 
The  net  income  from  the  industries  for  the  year  in  review  was 
$25,798.18  and  the  amount  collected  for  rents  and  small  sales  was 
$8,065.31,  leaving  the  net  cost  of  the  reformatory  for  the  year 
$170,954.42.  The  average  population  for  the  year  was  975,  mak- 
ing the  gross  per  capita  per  diem  cost  $0,574  and  the  net  per  capita 
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per  diem  cost  $0.48.  The  gross  cost  of  the  reformatory  was 
$4,394.01,  less  than  the  preceding  year;  but  the  net  cost  Tvas 
somewhat  more  than  the  preceding  year,  which  was  due  to  smaller 
earnings  in  the  industries.  A  number  of  causes  conspired  to  re- 
duce the  earnings.  The  industries  here,  like  all  industries,  have 
felt  the  depression  of  the  year;  one  of  the  contracts  expired  and 
had  to  be  renewed ;  the  number  of  men  in  the  reformatory  is  ma- 
terially less  than  the  previous  year,  and  a  larger  number  has  been 
employed  in  construction  work  than  previously. 

There  were  unexpended  from  the  accounts  of  special  appropria- 
tions Sept.  30,  1895:  — 

For  the  construction  of  new  shops, $10,000  00 

For  painting  and  repairing  officers'  houses,      ....     1,470  11 
For  the  school  building, 9,721  35 

Of  these  there  have  been  expended  :  — 

For  the  construction  of  workshops, f8,171  68 

For  painting  and  repairing  officers'  houses,      ....        879  96 
For  the  school  building, 9,693  11 

Population. 

Commitments  and  Discharges.  —  In  the  appended  tables  it  will  be 
seen  that  there  were  confined  in  the  reformatory  Oct.  1,  1895,  1,011 
prisoners.  There  were  committed  during  the  year  799,  making  a 
total  of  1,810  confined  during  the  year,  which  is  52  less  than  the 
preceding  year.  The  largest  number  during  the  year  at  any  one 
time  was  1,048  and  the  smallest  number  912.  The  average  number 
for  the  year  was  975,  or  61  less  than  the  preceding  year. 

Of  the  799  commitments,  753  were  committed  by  the  courts,  15 
were  returned  by  the  Commissioners  of  Prisons  for  violation  of 
their  permits  and  28  were  transferred  from  other  institutions,  2 
were  returned  from  escape  and  1  from  the  insane  asylum.  Of  the 
753  committed  by  the  courts,  39  were  sentenced  for  offences  against 
the  person,  568  for  offences  against  property  and  292  for  offences 
against  public  order  and  decency.  The  average  age  of  those  com- 
mitted was  21  years  and  4  months.  Of  the  whole  number  committed, 
49.9  per  cent,  were  intemperate,  5  per  cent,  were  illiterate,  70  per 
cent,  were  without  occupations,  90  per  cent,  were  without  trades, 
20  per  cent,  were  of  foreign  birth  and  70  per  cent,  of  foreign 
parentage. 
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During  the  year  877  prisoners  were  discharged  from  the  reforma- 
tory, of  whom  805  were  released  on  permit,  43  upon  expiration  of 
sentence,  14  were  transferred  to  other  institutions,  4  were  pardoned, 
2  escaped,  3  were  transferred  to  the  insane  asylum  and  6  died, 
leaving  933  confined  in  the  reformatory  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
There  were  564  discharged  during  the  year  who  were  serving 
sentences  for  felonies,  and  the  average  time  served  by  them  was 
16  months  and  15  days;  there  were  313  discharged  who  were  serv. 
ing  sentences  for  misdemeanors,  and  the  average  time  served  by 
them  was  11  months  and  12  days.  The  average  time  served  by  all 
discharged  was  14  months  and  13  days. 

In  the  twelve  years  since  the  establishment  of  the  reformatory 
there  have  been  8,760  commitments  to  it;  7,801  came  from  the 
courts,  517  from  other  institutions,  413  were  returned  by  the  Com- 
missioners of  Prisons  for  violation  of  their  permits  and  29  were 
received  from  all  other  sources.  During  the  same  period  there  have 
been  7,827  discharged;  6,872  were  upon  permit,  517  were  upon 
expiration  of  sentence,  277  were  transferred  to  other  institutions 
and  161  were  released  by  pardon,  death  or  escape. 

The  work  of  this  institution  undertakes  the  reformation  of  these 
men,  and  it  is  the  aim  of  this  report  to  set  forth  as  briefly  as  possible 
the  means  employed  to  this  end  and  to  give  a  few  of  the  innumerable 
phases  of  the  work.  There  are  many  theories  advanced  at  the  pres- 
ent day  as  to  the  cause  of  crime,  and  there  is  a  great  diversity  of 
opinion  among  penologists  as  to  the  best  methods  to  be  employed 
for  the  reformation  of  criminals.  It  is  no  easy  task  for  the  person 
who  finds  himself  in  charge  of  a  large  number  of  this  unfortunate 
class,  whose  great  needs  constantly  appeal  to  him  for  his  best  efforts 
in  their  behalf,  to  know  his  duties  towards  them.  He  looks  about 
him  for  help,  and  finds  that  many  maintain  that  bad  heredity,  and 
others  that  bad  environment,  are  the  chief  causes  of  crime.  Even 
the  famous  quotation  of  the  great  sage  and  wit  of  Cambridge,  if  he 
had  been  talking  of  reformation  instead  of  education,  might  have 
read,  **  The  way  to  reform  a  man  is  to  begin  with  his  grandfather ; " 
while  another  eminent  person,  a  strong  believer  in  the  influence  of 
environment,  has  said:  **Give  me  the  child  and  I  care  not  who 
makes  the  laws." 

It  is  evident  to  any  one  who  is  a  close  student  of  human  nature 
and  who  has  had  an  extensive  experience  in  dealing  with  his  fellow- 
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men,  whether  they  be  criminals  or  otherwise,  that  there  is  much  in 
the  heredity  and  environment  of  every  person  which  shapes  his 
character;  but  in  the  story  of  the  fall  of  Adam  we  are  told  that 
none  had  a  purer  heredity  or  wholesomer  environment,  and  yet  he 
fell ;  from  which  we  are  to  conclude  that  there  is  no  heredity,  how- 
ever pure,  nor  environment,  however  perfect,  which  will  prevent  a 
man  from  falling,  should  he  choose  the  downward  path ;  neither  is 
there  any  heredity  nor  environment,  however  bad,  which  can  keep 
a  person  down  whose  desires  are  for  the  right ;  if  he  bo  established 
in  a  self-will  sufficient  to  assert  itself,  he  will  rise  above  any  con- 
ditions or  influences  which  may  surround  him. 

He  is  told  by  the  physician  and  criminal  anthropologist  that 
reformation  can  only  be  accomplished  through  the  development  of 
the  physical  nature,  and  that  a  healthy  mind  can  only  have  a  seat  in 
a  healthy  body.  The  pedagogue  maintains  that  only  through  the 
promulgation  of  intelligence  can  we  hope  to  lessen  crime  or  work 
reformation  in  the  criminal,  and  the  industrialist  believes  that  only 
through  the  door  of  manual  training  can  the  criminal  hope  to  escape ; 
while  the  moralist  holds  that  the  chief  motive  in  the  reformation  of 
the  criminal  is  religion  and  morality. 

The  superintendent  in  charge  of  prisoners  finds  no  specific  panacea 
for  their  reformation ;  but,  if  he  be  wise,  he  will  not  hesitate  to  use 
any  agency,  whether  it  be  moral,  intellectual,  industrial  or  physical, 
for  their  rehabilitation  and  reformation,  and  will  use  any  and  all 
measures  which  experience  proves  to  be  judicious  and  beneficial. 
He  will  provide  his  prison  with  ample  work  for  the  prisoners  and 
place  them  under  the  best  industrial  training,  establishing  therefor 
trade  schools,  by  which  each  prisoner  may  be  equipped  industrially 
to  take  his  place  beside  the  honest  mechanic  when  he  is  released. 
He  will  also  place  him  under  the  most  scientific  treatment  and  estab- 
lish schools  for  the  cultivation  of  his  intelligence,  and  will  not  neglect 
to  provide  healthful,  religious  and  moral  instruction ;  recognizing 
that,  no  matter  how  well  the  prisoner  be  equipped  physically,  men- 
tally and  industrially,  his  reformation  cannot  be  a  complete  work  if 
the  wrong  heart  be  not  converted,  —  not  turned  to  right  purpose  and 
action. 

Prisoners  are  to  be  corrected  by  discipline.  By  many  discipline 
as  a  corrective  force  is  underestimated.  It  is  in  itself  a  valuable 
agency  in  inculcating  self-control  found  so  essential  in  the  reforma- 
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tion  of  men,  besides  being  indispensable  in  bringing  the  prisoner 
into  the  proper  state  of  mind  for  the  reception  of  other  forces  and 
influences  which  experience  has  proved  to  be  beneficial  to  him. 

The  intent  of  the  discipline  of  this  reformatory  is  to  inspire  effort 
in  the  prisoner  for  his  reformation.  It  is  sought  to  place  the  ad- 
ministration of  it  upon  a  plane  which  will  command  the  prisoner's 
respect  and  confidence,  and,  even  should  he  bring  down  upon  himself 
its  punishments,  he  cannot  deny  its  justice.  For  this  reason,  it  is 
expected  of  every  oflScer  in  whose  hands  discipline  lies,  that  he  shall 
be  exacting  and  firm,  but  at  the  same  time  fair  and  gentlemanly  in 
all  his  dealings  with  the  prisoner.  Obedience  at  all  times  is  required 
of  the  prisoner,  but  his  willing  obedience  is  sought  if  possible,  that 
he  may  see  the  necessity  and  feel  the  desire  for  well-doing.  If  the 
prisoner  neglects  or  refuses  to  respond  to  the  discipline  which 
appeals  to  his  better  nature,  then  the  necessary  force  must  be  used 
to  bring  him  to  a  proper  course  of  action. 

By  the  indeterminate  sentence  and  marking  system  the  discipline 
of  the  reformatory  utilizes  for  his  reformation  the  prisoner's  desire 
for  release,  arousing  him  to  his  greatest  effort  to  reach  the  standards 
required  of  him  to  obtain  it.  By  grading  him  according  to  his 
niarking  so  that  his  privileges  increase,  as  he  passes  from  grade  to 
grade,  another  motive  is  given  him  for  his  best  endeavor  and  an 
opportunity  afforded  to  test  his  ability  to  maintain  himself  uprightly, 
as  the  restraints  are  removed  by  his  rise  in  grade.  When  he  reaches 
that  point  where  he  is  able  and  desires  to  exercise  self-control,  he  is 
well  disciplined,  and  that  discipline  is  the  best  which  brings  to  bear 
those  forces  which  spur  him  on  to  make  the  greatest  effort  to  reach 
that  point  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  To  accomplish  this,  the 
reformatory  endeavors  to  make  this  discipline  paternal,  to  administer 
it  firmly,  evenly  and  kindly;  to  require  implicit  obedience  and 
willing  obedience,  if  possible;  to  make  it  hopeful  and  inspiring, 
recognizing  any  response  to  it  without  overlooking  any  of  its  in- 
fractions ;  to  make  it  uplifting  rather  than  depressing,  whereby  the 
highest  standards  required  can  be  readily  reached  by  continuous 
effort ;  to  treat  each  prisoner  as  a  man,  making  him  reliant,  honest, 
manly,  and  in  no  wise  subservient  nor  hypocritical.  Under  such  a 
system,  which  has  been  the  aim  of  this  reformatory,  it  has  been 
possible  in  the  main  to  transform  this  great  number  of  undisciplined 
men  upon  their  reception  into  an  orderly  body  of  men,  loyal  to  the 
institution  and  its  methods,  receptive  to  its  endeavors,  and  each 
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earnest  to  make  such  personal  application  and  effort  as  will  enable 
him  to  reach  release  and  maintain  himself  when  it  is  consummated ; 
such  discipline  in  itself  cannot  fail  to  be  corrective. 

In  last  year's  report  the  rules  governing  the  prisoners  were- 
printed,  but  a  few  words  descriptive  of  the  discipline  may  be  of 
interest.  The  prisoner  learns  from  the  manual,  which  is  placed  in 
his  hands  when  he  is  committed  to  thiB  reformatory,  that  he  will  be 
credited  with  marks  for  his  industry,  diligence  in  study,  progress  in 
trade  school  and  for  his  general  efforts,  and  that  they  will  be  taken 
away  from  him  in  the  way  of  fines  for  derelictions  and  misconduct. 
At  the  time  of  his  commitment  he  is  placed  in  the  second  or 
intermediate  grade,  from  which  he  can  rise,  by  acquiring  certain 
standards,  to  the  first  grade,  or,  by  failing  to  maintain  the  requisite 
marking,  he  will  descend  to  the  third  grade. 

Each  grade  has  a  distinctive  dress.  The  third  grade  has  a  bright 
red  and  the  second  grade  a  black  suit.  The  first  grade  has  a  black 
suit  with  a  distinguishing  chevron  of  blue  and  yellow  upon  the  arm, 
and  new  suits  are  given  to  first-grade  prisoners  only.  The  privi- 
leges and  comforts  increase  materially  as  the  prisoner  rises  in  grade. 
The  first  and  second  grade  prisoners  mingle  in  the  shops  at  work  and 
eat  in  a  common  dining-room,  but  at  different  tables,  and  occupy 
different  cell  blocks  in  the  prison.  The  third*grade  men  at  present 
are  entirely  separated  from  the  other  grades.  They  have  a  cell 
block  by  themselves  which  is  entirely  separated  from  the  others, 
they  work  in  a  shop  connected  with  their  cell  block,  attend  a  class 
in  school  by  themselves  and  eat  in  their  cells.  The  only  time 
during  the  week  that  they  are  seen  by  the  other  prisoners  is  at  the 
chapel  service  on  Sunday.  This  is  a  new  experiment  and  it  promises 
good  results.  Infractions  of  the  rules,  for  which  loss  of  marks  is 
deemed  insufficient,  are  punishable  by  solitary  confinement  in  a  light 
cell,  m  which  there  is  a  mattress  and  running  water.  The  time  of 
detention  is  somewhat  longer  than  when  dark  cells  were  used,  but 
the  effect  upon  discipline  is  such  that  there  is  no  desire  to  return  to 
the  use  of  the  dark  cells.  During  the  past  year  offence  reports, 
punishments  and  the  average  number  in  the  third  grade  have 
materially  decreased,  and  never  before  has  the  spirit  of  obedience 
been  more  manifest. 

Prisoners  are  to  be  trained  inteUectuallf/.     Some   men   fall  into 
criminal  ways  after  receiving  the  benefits  of  a  liberal  education,  but 
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the  number  is  comparatively  small.  The  great  nnass  of  prisoners 
have  very  little  education,  and,  while  the  number  termed  illiterate 
is  comparatively  small,  the  greater  proportion  can  do  little  more 
than  read  and  write,  having  but  a  slight  knowledge  of  numbers  and 
other  subjects. 

The  schools  at  the  reformatory  have  from  its  inception  been  one 
of  its  prominent  features,  but  their  facilities  have  been  greatly  en- 
hanced during  the  past  year  by  the  completion  of  the  new  school 
building,  which  has  a  seating  capacity  for  one  thousand  persons. 
There  are  nine  school-rooms,  each  furnished  with  fifty-four  desks  of 
the  most  approved  pattern,  ample  slate  blackboards,  an  abundant 
supply  of  text-books  and  other  furniture  incidental  to  the  modern 
school-room.     In  addition  to  this,  there  is  a  hall  suitable  for  the 
larger  classes,  with  a  seating  capacity  of  five  hundred,  which  affords 
us  the  best  school  facilities  of  any  prison  in  the  country.     There 
are  fourteen  classes,  instructed  by  competent  teachers,  under  good 
methods,  in  which  all  of  the  ordinary  branches  of  a  grammar  school 
course  are  taught.     In  addition  to  these  classes,  special  instruction 
is  given  in  ethics,  American  history  and  civil  government,  which 
have  been  found  especially  beneficial.     The  interest  and  progress 
made  in  the  class  of  ethics  is  especially  noticeable  and  the  good 
results  from  it  are  decidedly  apparent.    President  Hyde  of  Bowdoin 
College  has  permitted  the  use  of  his  outlines,  which  are  peculiarly 
adapted  to  young  men  of  this  class.     The  men  are  particularly 
earnest  in  their  school  work  and  appreciate  the  opportunity  afforded 
them.    The  development  of  their  intellectual  powers  is  quite  marked, 
even  in  the  short  time  they  remain  with  us.     Every  illiterate  must 
learn  to  read  intelligently,  write  legibly  and  express  himself  with  a 
degree  of  accuracy,  and  all  must  maintain  the  standard  of  marking 
required  before  they  can  attain  their  release. 

Prisoners  should  be  placed  upon  a  good  industrial  basis.  Every 
one  in  charge  of  prisoners  realizes  the  eflBcacy  of  manual  labor  in 
prisons,  not  only  as  a  means  to  lessen  the  burden  of  expense  and 
maintain  discipline,  but  as  a  reformatory  agency.  Labor  is  neces- 
sary and  all  labor  beneficial,  but  when  it  is  directed  with  a  view  to 
instructing,  disciplining  and  developing  the  prisoner,  it  becomes 
one  of  the  most  prominent  factors  in  reformatory  work.  The  pris- 
oner who  has  learned  a  trade  and  has  learned  to  love  that  trade,  not 
only  has  the  means  to  support  himself  honestly  but  has  a  definite 
purpose  in  life. 
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The  superintendent  in  regulating  his  industries  should  bear  this 
in  mind,  and,  while  it  is  commendable  to  obtain  such  industries  as 
are  remunerative,  the  chief  aim  should  be  to  obtain  those  which  are 
in  the  largest  degree  beneficial  to  the  prisoner,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  least  competitive  with  outside  labor.  While  every  prisoner 
should  spend  some  portion  of  each  day  in  the  trade  school  to  be 
taught  a  definite  trade,  there  remains  a  large  portion  of  the  day  in 
which  he  can  be  profitably  employed  upon  remunerative  labor. 
With  this  view  the  industries  and  trade  schools  of  the  reformatory 
have  been  inaugurated.  The  remunerative  industries  and  the  trade 
schools  are  run  continuously  throughout  the  working  hours  of  the 
day,  and  one-half  of  each  prisoner's  time,  especially  the  younger 
portion,  is  spent  in  the  workshops  and  one-half  in  the  trade  schools, 
with  the  exception  of  some  of  the  older  men  and  those  who  have 
already  acquired  trades,  who  are  kept  in  the  shops  all  day.  With 
the  very  young  portion  it  is  found  that  better  results  are  obtained 
by  keeping  them  in  the  trade  schools  two  hours  each  day. 

The  trade  schools  are  doing  excellent  work,  even  though  they 
have  less  room  and  facilities  than  they  should  have  to  do  the  best 
work.  The  superintendent  of  trade  schools  is  in  charge  of  a  com- 
petent corps  of  instructors,  directs  the  work  and  makes  the  assign- 
ments of  the  prisoners  to  the  diflferent  classes.  Ordinarily  each 
class  is  divided  into  two  divisions,  the  forenoon  and  afternoon 
division,  consisting  of  twenty-five  prisoners  each.  The  trades 
taught  are  plumbing,  tinsmithing,  blacksmithing,  bricklaying, 
plastering,  masonry,  engraving,  printing,  cabinet-making,  wood 
turning,  wood  carving  and  painting,  and  a  large  number  of  the 
younger  and  more  defective  prisoners  are  given  instruction  in  the 
Sloyd  system  of  wood  working.  This  class  has  been  under  the 
instruction  of  graduates  from  the  school  in  Boston  of  which  Mr. 
Larrson  is  principal,  who  has  given  a  great  deal  of  thought  and 
attention  to  the  work,  with  a  view  to  applying  it  to  the  defective 
classes.  It  is  not  intended  merely  to  make  the  pupil  skilful  so 
much  as  to  awaken  his  perceptions  and  develop  his  faculties.  To 
quote  from  a  pamphlet  recently  issued  by  the  Sloyd  Training  School 
in  Boston,  the  following  is  of  interest :  — 

**  Sloyd  is  not  a  set  of  models,  it  is  not  a  prescribed  course  of 
exercises,  it  is  not  the  use  of  certain  tools.  Sloyd  is  tool  work  so 
arranged  and  employed  as  to  stimulate  and  promote  vigorous,  in- 
telligent self-activity  for  a  purpose  which  the  worker  recognizes  as 
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good.  The  spontaneous  exercise  of  the  creative  faculties  for  a  use- 
ful and  good  end  is  a  moral  tonic." 

It  is  especially  adapted  to  the  formative  period  of  the  youth's 
character,  and  with  the  large  number  of  young  prisoners  in  the  re- 
formatory it  holds  a  valuable  place.  The  fine  specimens  of  work 
which  are  constantly  on  exhibition  in  the  trade  school  attest  the 
progress  of  the  pupils,  and  a  very  large  number  obtain  a  degree  of 
proficiency  which  enables  them  to  take  a  position  when  they  reach 
the  outside,  while  others  receive  the  elements  of  a  trade  with  suf- 
ficient instruction  to  make  them  valuable  assistants.  The  large 
amount  of  construction  work  during  the  past  year  has  afforded  the 
trade  schools  ample  means  to  apply  the  knowledge  which  the 
prisoners  have  acquired  in  the  different  schools.  The  new  school 
building  is  a  monument  to  their  work,  all  of  which  was  done  by  the 
members  of  the  different  trade  classes.  It  is  a  brick  building  with 
stone  trimmings,  corresponding  in  architecture  to  the  rest  of  the 
buildings  upon  the  premises.  Its  length  is  177  feet,  its  width  60 
feet,  and  it  is  two  stories  in  height.  The  inside  finish  is  of  hard 
pine,  with  maple  floors,  it  is  heated  by  the  Sturtevant  blast  system, 
and  is  as  thoroughly  equipped  as  any  school  building  in  this  section. 
This  building  afforded  practical  work  to  the  masons,  bricklayers, 
plasterers,  carpenters,  plumbers,  electricians  and  painters,  and  the 
plans  from  which  the  building  was  erected  were  designed  and  drawn 
in  the  drawing  class  of  the  trade  school.  Experts,  who  have  in- 
spected the  building,  pronounce  the  workmanship  first  class,  and 
equal  in  every  respect  to  buildings  erected  by  outside  labor.  Be- 
sides the  school  building,  the  different  classes  have  also  erected, 
since  the  first  of  May,  a  two-story  brick  building,  210  feet  in  length 
and  50  feet  in  width,  for  shops,  so  that  the  different  classes  have 
been  constantly  employed  in  practical  construction,  as  well  as 
receiving  the  elements  of  their  trade  in  the  classes. 

The  remunerative  industries  have  been  carried  on,  as  in  the  pre- 
vious year,  under  the  piece-price  plan.  There  are  four  contracts, 
one  for  men's  and  women's  shoes,  one  for  the  manufacture  of  cane- 
seat  chairs,  one  for  the  manufacture  of  rattan  chairs  and  one  for  the 
manufacture  of  rush-seat  chairs.  The  shoe  contract  expired  in  July 
of  the  present  year,  and  has  been  renewed  with  the  same  firm.  The 
product  has  been  somewhat  lessened  during  the  past  year,  owing  to 
the  depression  of  the  times  and  the  less  number  of  prisoners,  but 
the  grade  of  work  seems  to  have  improved.     The   remunerative 
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industries  occupy  nineteen  shops,  each  50  by  100  feet,  and  they  are 
well  supplied  with  machinery  and  equipped  to  do  good  work.  There 
were  manufactured  in  the  different  departments  during  the  past  year 
360,623  pairs  of  shoes  and  1^3,667  chairs  of  different  designs.  The 
prisoners  have  labored  well  in  the  shops,  and  a  disposition  is  shown 
to  do  good  work  and  as  much  as  possible  of  it.  An  observation  of 
the  labor  in  the  reformatory  leads  one  to  the  conclusion  that  work 
should  be  introduced  which  requires  a  considerable  degree  of  skill, 
as  the  prisoner's  interest  is  more  readily  awakened  and  he  labors 
more  cheerfully  if  the  article  produced  requires  skill  and  good  work- 
manship, than  otherwise.  They  certainly  take  more  pride  in  doing 
good  work  upon  a  good  article  than  upon  a  cheap  and  poor  one. 

Much  good  has  been  derived  from  the  farm  connected  with  the 
reformatoiy.  It  is  run  with  profit,  and  affords  an  opportunity  for 
out-of-door  work  to  a  number  who  are  in  delicate  health,  and  whose 
health  might  be  impaired  if  they  were  required  to  labor  in  the 
shops.  The  farm  at  the  reformatory  might  be  extended  with  profit 
to  the  institution  and  benefit  to  the  inmates;  there  ought  to  be 
raised  at  least  all  of  the  produce  consumed  by  the  prisoners. 

Prisoners  should  be  awakened  morally.  This  view  has  been 
strongly  before  the  mind  of  the  administration  in  the  inauguration 
and  carrying  on  of  the  reformatory.  It  seems  almost  useless  to 
discuss  the  advisability  of  moral  and  religious  work  in  an  institution 
of  this  kind,  when  its  beneficial  results  are  so  apparent.  When 
prisoners  are  recognized  as  men,  they  are  found  needing  the  same 
motives  and  influences  as  all.  It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  admin- 
istration to  have  moral  and  religious  influences  permeate  the  institu- 
tion, not  only  in  the  chapel  but  in  the  workshop,  or  wherever  the 
prisoner  may  be,  and  that  they,  should  at  all  times  feel  its  inspira- 
tion. That  prisoners  are  receptive  to  moral  and  religious  influences 
is  apparent  to  all  who  observe  them,  and  that  they  are  benefited  by 
them  cannot  be  doubted.  Nothing  so  awakens  good  resolutions  and 
right  purposes  in  the  prisoner  as  moral  and  religious  teaching,  and 
all  other  work,  no  matter  how  successfully  done  for  the  prisoner  in 
the  way  of  equipping  him  mentally,  physically  and  industrially, 
cannot  accomplish  his  reformation  unless  his  purposes  and  desires 
are  right. 

The  chaplain.  Rev.  William  J.  Batt,  is  indefatigable  in  his  work 
at  the  reformatory.  He  conducts  the  general  service  on  Sunday, 
has  charge  of  the  Protestant  Sunday-school,  and  has  an  opportunity 
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each  evening  of  the  week,  before  the  school  hour,  to  have  special 
meetings  of  the  men.  His  week-day  meetings  are  varied  in  char- 
acter, and  a  large  proportion  of  the  prisoners  are  in  attendance  at 
one  or  more  of  them  each  week. 

The  Catholic  population  is  ministered  to  by  the  Bev.  Edward  J. 
Moriarty  of  Concord,  who  celebrates  mass  in  the  reformatory  chapel 
each  Sunday  morning.  On  Monday  evening  of  each  w^ek  he  con- 
ducts, with  the  aid  of  a  valuable  assistant,  a  large  class  of  about 
600  men  in  catechetical  instruction,  while  almost  every  day  finds 
him  at  the  reformatory  attending  to  the  needs  of  those  who  may 
apply  to  him  for  assistance.  Father  Moriarty  commands  the  respect 
not  only  of  the  Catholic  portion  of  the  reformatory  but  of  all  with 
whom  he  comes  in  contact,  and  it  is  intended  to  give  him  every 
facility  to  carry  on  his  work,  which  has  proved  so  beneficial  to  the 
institution  and  helpful  to  the  inmates.  "V^^hen  the  large  extent  of 
his  parish  in  Concord  is  considered,  and  the  sacrifice  which  he  is 
obliged  to  make  to  so  faithfully  attend  to  his  duties  at  the  reform- 
atory, the  earnestness  of  his  endeavors  can  be  appreciated.  The 
Catholic  population  at  the  reformatory  certainly  would  consider  it 
a  great  loss  were  they  in  any  way  deprived  of  his  valuable  services. 

The  annual  report  of  the  chaplain  for  the  year  1895,  submitted  to 
the  superintendent,  while  too  long  to  be  printed  in  full  in  this  re- 
port, is  too  valuable  to  be  passed  without  copious  quotations  from 
it.  No  one  connected  with  the  reformatory  feels  his  responsibility 
more  keenly,  has  given  greater  thought  to  the  problems  which  pre- 
sent themselves  in  dealing  with  this  large  body  of  men,  or  has  been 
more  enthusiastic  in  his  work,  than  the  chaplain  ;  therefore,  his  re- 
marks upon  the  moral  work  of  the  reformatory  seem  to  be  especially 
pertinent  at  this  time.  While  a  large  part  of  the  most  valuable 
matter  is  necessarily  omitted,  a  few  of  the  conclusions  reached  by 
him  may  convey  a  partial  idea  of  his  views,  and  they  are  presented 
under  the  following  heads  :  — 

*'  Prisoners  can  be  reformed." 

*'  Every  prisoner  can  reform  himself,  who  will." 

*'  We  can  help  earnest  prisoners  to  reform.  We  have  helped  many ;  we 
can  help  any." 

*'  If  any  man  out  of  the  six  thousand  who  have  gone  out  from  here  has 
been  unreformed,  it  was  either  because  he  was  not  in  earnest  himself,  or 
because  we  did  not  do  for  him  all  that  we  might  have  done,  or  for  both 
reasons  combined." 
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"  We  caDDOt  reform  prisoners  who  do  not  wish  to  be  reformed." 

"  No  reformatory  work  is  satisfactory,  or  reliable,  which  does  not  include 
a  change  of  disposition,  a  change  of  purpose,  a  real  change  of  heart,  in  the 
prisoner." 

^^  As  working  to  promote  a  change  of  disposition  in  men,  we  are  engaged 
in  an  occupation  that  has  long  been  pursued  by  many  of  the  most  intelli- 
gent, capable,  devoted  men  in  the  world." 

"  The  whole  work  of  promoting  a  change  in  human  dispositions  may  be 
regarded  as  long  since  reduced  to  a  science,  many  of  whose  laws  are  now 
perfectly  well  known  and  clearly  defined." 

"  While  engaged  in  this  work,  we  in  this  reformatory  are  subject  to  the 
same  laws  and  the  same  limitations  as  other  associations  of  men  who  work 
for  a  similar  end.     We  need  not  be  surprised,  therefore,  that,  — 

*'  Prisoners  cannot  be  reformed  by  force,  or  by  machinery,  or  by  routine, 
or  by  any  merely  mechanical  process." 

^^The  work  of  reforming  men  in  prison,  the  same  as  anywhere  else,  is 
the  largest  and  most  difficult  and  most  costly  work  undertaken  in  the  world." 

"  The  work  of  reforming  men  requires  the  skilful  and  patient  use  of  the 
greatest  forces  and  the  strongest  motives  which  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
character." 

*'  The  most  efficient  reforming,  renewing  power,  is  vested  in  persons." 

"  Relatively,  the  prison  is  not  a  good  place  in  which  to  reform  men." 

*'  We  use  the  prison  for  reformatory  purposes,  not  because  it  is  the  best 
place,  necessarily,  but  because  it  seems  the  best  place  for  some  men  under 
some  circumstances." 

"It  is  chiefly  in  its  reformatory  provisions  that  the  reformatory  differs 
from  other  prisons." 

"  A  prisoner  should  be  as  far  as  practicable  trained  so  that  he  will  be  as 
closely  as  possible  adapted  to  free  life  when  he  is  released." 

"  Penalty  is  a  subordinate  instrumentality  of  reform." 

*'  The  supreme  agency  in  the  reformation  of  men  is  one  which  cannot  be 
furnished  at  command." 

"  If  the  history  of  the  reformatory  work  from  the  beginning  of  the  world 
until  now  has  established  anything,  it  is  the  supreme  power  of  love  in 
changing  human  dispositions." 

''  If  love  is  the  greatest  force  in  reforming  men,  the  success  of  the  re- 
formatory will  be  measured  in  the  end  by  the  patience  and  persistence  with 
which  this  supreme  force  is  here  used  in  dealing  with  men." 

"The  use  of  the  highest  motive  does  not  make  other  motives  unneces- 
sary, but,  on  the  other  hand,  requires  the  use  of  all  subordinate  agencies 
that  are  at  hand." 

"In  a  word,  working  upon  the  character,  disposition  and  habits  of 
human  beings,  if  we  work  according  to  established  laws  that  govern  Buch 
things,  we  are  certain  to  have  a  reasonable  measure  of  success." 
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Prisoners  should  be  strengthened  physically.  The  great  majority 
of  prisoners  respond  to  disciplinary,  educational,  moral  and  in- 
dustrial forces,  and  by  using  these  means  intelligently,  continuously 
and  persistently  the  reformation  of  many  is  accomplished.  Right 
disciplinary  forces  bring  the  prisoners  to  receptive  moods,  moral 
forces  awaken  in  them  right  desires  and  purposes,  educational  forces 
evolve  their  powers,  and  industrial  forces  equip  them  for  honest 
living,  subdue  their  violent  impulses,  creating  in  them  a  capacity 
for  methodical  work  which  undoubtedly  promotes  their  morality. 
There  still  remains  a  considerable  number  who  are  so  defective  or  in 
such  a  state  of  physical  degeneration  that  they  cannot  be  reached  by 
any  of  these  means  unless  their  physical  regeneration  can  first  be 
accomplished.  The  expert  easily  recognizes  this  class  of  prisoners, 
to  whom  they  immediately  become  the  most  interesting  subjects. 
They  are  diseased,  undeveloped,  stupid,  obtuse,  unimpressionable, 
perverse,  or  perhaps  nervous  and  hysterical.  Is  it  not  possible  to 
reclaim  some  of  this  class  by  scientific  treatment? 

It  is  commonly  believed  by  physicians  that  there  are  intimate 
connections  between  the  brain  **  centres"  and  the  physical  functions 
which  they  control,  and  that  it  is  possible,  by  developing  the  various 
physical  functions,  to  stimulate  the  brain  ''centres,"  and  thereby 
materially  strengthen  the  mind.  It  would  seem  possible,  by  a  care- 
fully selected  course  of  manual  training  and  exercise,  together  with 
a  scientific  dietary,  to  so  tone  up  the  physical  organization  that  the 
mental  faculties  might  reach  that  state  of  development  to  enable 
these  defectives  to  be  reached  by  the  other  forces  and  reclaimed. 

Recommendations. 

1.  The  recommendation  for  the  building  of  a  new  hospital,  which 
was  urged  in  last  year's  report,  is  renewed.  As  stated  in  that 
report,  the  hospital  is  inadequate  and  unadapted  to  our  needs. 
There  are  no  means  of  isolation  in  contagious  diseases,  and,  with 
the  present  treatment  of  tuberculosis  as  a  contagious  disease,  some 
further  arrangements  seem  to  be  absolutely  necessary.  To  erect  a 
building  suitable  to  our  needs,  to  give  us  ample  hospital  accouimo- 
dations  and  to  provide  for  the  physical  treatment  of  defectiven  above 
referred  to,  would  cost  $30,000.  The  labor  upon  this  buIltHng 
could  be  furnished  by  our  trade  schools,  and  I  recommend  tliat  an 
appropriation  of  that  amount  be  made  for  the  building  of  a  hoipitah 
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2.  The  engineer  reports  that  many  things  in  his  department  are 
in  need  of  renewal  and  extension.  The  boilers  used  for  heating  the 
prison  have  been  in  use  for  twenty  years,  and  are  not  safe  under 
the  pressure  which  we  are  obliged  to  maintain.  There  have  been 
no  hydrants  placed  in  the  yard  since  the  building  of  the  prison, 
although  extensive  extensions  have  been  made  to  the  buildings  and 
new  ones  have  been  erected.  The  hydrant  service  is  very  inade- 
quate, and,  since  the  State  carries  no  insurance  upon  its  buildings, 
they  should  at  least  be  protected  by  a  good  hydrant  service.  There 
must  also  be  an  immediate  extension  of  the  power  in  the  diflfer- 
ent  shops.  The  new  shop  building,  which  has  just  been  erected, 
is  some  distance  from  the  central  power  plant,  and  it  would  seem 
advisable,  instead  of  extending  the  main  shafting  and  belts,  to 
convey  the  power  to  this  building  by  means  of  electricity. 

The  electric  lighting  plant,  which  was  put  in  a  few  years  ago, 
does  not  have  the  capacity  to  light  all  of  our  buildings  at  once,  and 
must  soon  be  extended.  By  a  small  outlay  for  dynamos,  generators 
and  motors,  the  lighting  could  be  efficiently  done  and  power  con- 
veyed to  the  outlying  stations,  where  it  is  now  conveyed  at  a  great 
loss  of  steam,  and  also  to  the  new  shops. 

I  recommend  an  appropriation,  for  expenditure  in  the  engineer's 
department  to  furnish  four  new  boilers  and  settings,  for  extending 
the  water  mains  and  hydrant  service  and  for  the  furnishing  of  addi- 
tional electrical  apparatus,  of  $13,000. 

3.  The  recommendation  of  last  year  for  an  increase  in  the  salary 
of  the  engineer  is  renewed. 

The  existence  of  the  reformatory  has  extended  over  a  period  of 
nearly  twelve  years,  during  which  period  nearly  nine  thousand  per- 
sons have  been  committed  to  it.  We  are  many  times  asked  the 
percentage  of  reformations,  but  this  cannot  be  exactly  stated.  We 
know  that  only  twelve  per  cent,  have  been  returned  to  the  reform- 
atory and  a  less  percentage  have  gone  to  other  institutions  within 
this  Commonwealth ;  but,  laying  figures  aside,  a  great  number  of 
these  men  to-day  are  known  to  be  leading  upright  and  honorable 
lives,  and  are  holding  good  positions  in  the  community.  While  the 
failures  seem  numerous,  we  are  always  cognizant  of  them ;  the  suc- 
cessful ones  are  soon  lost  to  the  public  view.  The  general  results 
seem  to  justify  the  undertaking  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  such 
failures  as  have  occurred  are  owing  to  the  fact  that  we  have  not 
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done  enough  rather  than  too  much  for  them.  The  general  confidence 
of  the  public  in  the  reformatory  is  gratifying  to  those  who  have  it 
in  charge,  and  as  age,  experience  and  new  facilities  are  added  to  it, 
better  results  are  not  improbable. 

In  closing  this  report,  I  desire  to  thank  all  who  have  been  asso- 
ciated with  me  in  the  work  for  their  faithfulness  and  loyalty  to  the 
institution  and  their  universal  courtesy  to  me  personally.  The  aid 
and  support  of  the  commissioners  and  secretary  are  always  very 
helpful,  and  I  thank  them  for  their  continued  confidence  and  support. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

JOSEPH  F.  SCOTT, 

8uperi7Uendent. 


k 
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Statement  I. 


Number  of  prisoners  remaining  Sept.  30, 1895, 1,011 

Received. 

Committed  by  courts, 753 

Returned  for  Tiolation  of  permit, 15 

Transferred  from  other  institutions,        .        ,     ^ 28 

Returned  from  escape, 2 

Returned  from  insane  asylum, 1 

799 

1.810 
Discharged. 

By  commissioners'  permit, 805 

expiration  of  sentence, 43 

transfer  to  other  prisons, 14 

death, 6 

executive  pardon, 4 

escape, 2 

transfer  to  state  asylum  for  insane  criminals, 3 

877 

Number  remaining  Sept.  30, 1896, .        .      933. 


Statement  II. 
Showing  Number  of  Previous  Commitments  to  Other  Prisons  of  Prisoners 

received. 


Previous  Coxxitxbnts. 

j2 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

i 

J 

1 

1 

1 

For  the 

year  ending  Sept.  30, 1886, 

443 

98 

68 

21 

13 

11 

11 

6 

2 

1 

« 

663 

Sept.  30,  1886, 

266 

191 

92 

34 

15 

6 

6 

4 

1 

8 

615 

Sept.  80, 1887, 

234 

176 

104 

49 

87 

22 

16 

10 

8 

2 

7 

658 

Sept.  80, 1888,        . 

282 

138 

96 

83 

22 

7 

11 

8 

8 

- 

11 

606 

Sept.  30, 1889, 

824 

132 

60 

24 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

651 

Sept.  30, 1890, 

317 

128 

63 

21 

10 

6 

4 

- 

- 

2 

645 

Sept.  30, 1891, 

358 

150 

65 

25 

13 

7 

2 

2 

- 

1 

628 

Sept.  30, 1892, 

467 

171 

68 

31 

14 

8 

1 

1 

- 

2 

766 

Sept.  30, 1893,        . 

522 

173 

88 

29 

12 

2 

3 

4 

- 

- 

836 

Sept.  30, 1894, 

697 

179 

69 

12 

14 

8 

2 

- 

2 

8 

875 

Sept.  30, 1895,,      . 

632 

172 

60 

12 

7 

6 

2 

- 

- 

2 

794 

Sept.  30, 1896, 

620 

149 

62 

21 

12 

6 

1 

2 

1 

2 

T81 

4,852 

1,856 

865 

312 

171 

83 

75 

40 

22 

8 

34 

8,818 
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Statement  III. 
Showing  Offences  of  Prisoners  received.* 


t 

01 

eo 

4 

i 

i 

s 

e» 

ft 

ft 

ft 

^ 

1 

FN 
ft 

ss 

§ 

i 

i 

-5 

I 

OD 

OD 

« 

OD 

o 

IN 

FN 

FN 

FN 

H 

Against  the  Person : 

Abortion, 

1 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

2 

Accessory  to  intent  to  murder,   . 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

1 

Assault, 

172 

36 

32 

22 

24 

17 

303 

Assault,  felonious, 

22 

9 

9 

11 

8 

12 

71 

Manslaughter, 

9 

- 

- 

1 

1 

1 

12 

Mayhem, 

4 

. 

mm 

- 

— 

~ 

4 

Murder, 

1 

— 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

Murder,  attempt  to, 

4 

2 

- 

- 

- 

1 

7 

Rape,   . 

11 

~ 

- 

1 

- 

~ 

12 

Robbery, 

61 

2 

6 

9 

9 

8 

84 

Threatening  to  kill  and  murder, 

- 

49 

- 

- 

1 

— 

1 

275 

47 

46 

43 

39 

498 

Against  Property : 

Accessory  to  malicious  burning. 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

Altering  money  order, 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

Arson, 

1 

1 

— 

- 

— 

- 

2 

Blackmail, 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

Breaking  and  entering. 

769 

Ill 

156 

233 

172 

163 

1,593 

Burglary, 

45 

3 

1 

2 

- 

1 

62 

Common  and  notorious  thief,      . 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

2 

Concealing  leased  property. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

1 

Conspiracy, 

- 

— 

1 

- 

- 

— 

1 

Embezzlement,    .        .        .        . 

71 

11 

14 

11 

11 

13 

131 

Embezzling  a  letter,    . 

1 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

Forgery  and  uttering  forgery,    . 

81 

10 

9 

14 

8 

6 

128 

Fraud, 

47 

4 

12 

10 

10 

9 

92 

Having  burglars'  tools. 

- 

. 

~ 

1 

- 

1 

2 

Having  counterfeit  money. 
Incendiarism,       .... 

2 

« 

^ 

- 

" 

- 

2 

82 

4 

2 

2 

2 

6 

47 

Larceny, 

1,125 

244 

272 

261 

269 

253 

2,424 

Larceny  of  a  ride. 

8 

1 

3 

3 

6 

2 

22 

Malicious  mischief,      . 

18 

7 

4 

•     1 

1 

2 

33 

Obstructing  railroad,  . 

1 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

3 

Poisoning  animals, 

- 

1 

— 

1 

- 

- 

2 

Receiving  stolen  goods, 

40 

9 

7 

6 

13 

8 

82 

Robbing  the  mails. 

3 

1 

- 

- 

2 

1 

7 

Violating  U.  S.  postal  laws. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

2,238 

411 

482 

545 

494 

465 

4.635 

Against  Public  Order  and  Decency: 

Adultery, 

6 

1 

1 

- 

3 

4 

16 

Begging,  publicly. 
Cruelty  to  animals, 

2 

— 

: 

: 

■~ 

1 

I 
2 

Disturbing  the  peace, . 

8 

5 

6 

1 

1 

1 

21 

Drunkenness, 

1,236 

186 

189 

166 

155 

167 

2,098 

Escape, 

12 

■~ 

— 

"~ 

"■ 

"" 

12 

\ 


>  Not  inclading  escaped  men  recaptured. 
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Statement  III.  —  Concluded. 


[Oct. 


s 


Against  Public  Order,  etc,  —  Con.  - 
Fornication, 

Going  armed  offensively, 
Idle  and  disorderly,     . 
Illegal  sale  of  liquor,  . 
Illegal  voting, 
Incest,  .... 
Indecent  ezposnro, 
Keeping  common  nuisance. 
Lewdness,    . 
Libel,  criminal,   . 
Maliciously  firing  a  gun. 
Neglect  to  support  family, 
Perjury, 

Polygamy,  ... 
Selling  obscene  literature, . 
Sodomy, 
Stubbornness, 
Tramps  and  vagabonds. 
Trespassing, 
Unnatural  act,     . 
Violation  of  pardon,  . 
Violation  of  permit,   . 
Walking  on  railroad  track. 


76 

1 
1 
1 
3 
4 
25 


4 
2 
1 
184 
180 
1 


1 


2.041 


24 
1 


41 
39 


41 

1 


347 


1 
20 

1 

2 


1 
52 
30 

1 


23 


330 


37 


53 
25 

1 
1 

25 


33 


37 
21 

1 

21 


310 


278 


1 
25 


53 
20 


15 


292 


SUMMAB7 

Against  the  person,    .... 
Against  property,       .... 
Against  public  order  and  decency,    . 

275 
2,238 
2,041 

49 
411 
347 

47 
482 
330 

45 
545 
310 

43 

494 
278 

39 
465 
292 

498 
4,635 
3,598 

4,554 

807 

859 

900 

815 

796 

8.731 

PERCENTAGES. 


Against  the  person,    . 

Against  property. 

Against  public  order  and  decency. 


6 
49.1 
44.9 


6.1 
50.9 
43 


5.5 
56.2 
38.3 


5 

60.6 
34.4 


5.3 
60.6 
34.1 


4.9 
58.4 
36.7 
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Statement  IV. 
Showing  Ages  of  Prisoners  received.* 


Under 

SO 
Yeara. 

SO 

to 
»9 

»5 

to 
80 

80 

to 
85 

85 

to 
40 

40 
to 
45 

45 

to 
50 

Over 
50 

Years. 

Total. 

For  the 

year  eodiDg  Sept.  30, 1886,      . 

202 

168 

99 

79 

40 

28 

25 

22 

663 

Sept.  30, 1886,      . 

204 

139 

92 

44 

46 

41 

21 

28 

616 

Sept.  30, 1887,      . 

197 

168 

86 

65 

62 

86 

24 

84 

662 

Sept.  30, 1888,      . 

182 

146 

101 

66 

60 

33 

10 

10 

607 

Sept.  30, 1889,      . 

207 

170 

91 

46 

82 

2 

- 

560 

Sept.  80, 1890,      . 

256 

161 

69 

43 

20 

2 

- 

646 

Sept.  30. 1891,      . 

831 

151 

66 

87 

82 

1 

2 

628 

Sept.  80, 1892,      . 

898 

204 

83 

44 

88 

- 

- 

766 

Sept.  30, 1893,      . 

424 

250 

89 

61 

9 

- 

- 

836 

Sept.  SO,  1894,      . 

427 

287 

102 

46 

12 

- 

- 

875 

Sept.  30, 1895,      . 

881 

283 

104 

56 

19 

- 

- 

794 

Sept.  30, 1896,      . 

858 

254 

99 

51 

17 

2 

- 

- 

781 

3,562 

2,329 

1,071 

628 

887 

164 

86 

96 

8,322 

*  Inclnding  6  recaptared. 

Statement  V. 
As  to  Habits  of  Prisoners  received. 


1 

N 

p4 

I 

p4 

i 

i 

s 

i 

1 

8 

i 

p4 

i 

1 

Glaiming  to  be  temperate, 
percentage,   . 

Admitting  intemperance, 
percentage,    . 

35 
65 

37.2 
62.8 

83 
67 

37 
63 

64.2 
46.3 

67.3 
42.7 

56.4 
43.6 

51.3 

48.7 

60.3 
49.7 

61.6 

48.6 

51.3 

48.7 

52.1 
47.9 

47.2 
62.8 

Statement  VI. 
Showing  Sentences  for  which  Prisoners  have  been  committed  during  the  Tear 

ending  Sept.  30,  1896. 

Balance  of  sentence  (returned  by  Commissioners  of  Prisons),    ...        15 
Indeterminate  sentence,  limited  to  two  years,        .        .        .        .        .        .291 

Indeterminate  sentence,  limited  to  five  years, 462 

Definite  sentence,  from  four  months  to  twenty  years, 80 

Minority  (transfers  from  Lyman  School  for  Boys), 8 

Total 796 
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Statement  VII. 

Shovoing  Summary  of  Commitments  by  Counties  for  the    Year  ending 

Sept.  30,  1896* 


1 

5 

i 

i 

i 

^ 

COUNTIES. 

ll 

I 

f 

\ 

S 

1 

p 

CO 

^ 

Q 

04 

H 

H 

Barnstable,         .... 

4 

4 

Berkshire,  . 

. 

3 

- 

26 

- 

- 

29 

Bristol, 

_ 

20 

. 

36 

- 

. 

55 

Dukes, 

— 

1 

- 

— 

- 

- 

I 

Essex, 

. 

16 

^ 

6 

26 

2 

48 

Franklin,    . 

. 

4 

. 

I 

- 

1 

6 

Hampden,  . 

. 

4 

- 

10 

18 

- 

32 

Hampshire, 

- 

- 

- 

7 

- 

- 

7 

Middlesex, 

. 

40 

- 

66 

49 

7 

162 

Nantucket, 

. 

. 

. 

- 

. 

2 

2 

Norfolk,     . 

. 

14 

. 

7 

2 

- 

23 

Pl}^  mouth,  . 

- 

7 

- 

2 

7 

- 

16 

Suffolk,      . 

2 

118 

179 

9 

3 

— 

306 

Worcester, 

- 

24 

- 

27 

6 

6 

62 

2 

249 

179 

196 

110 

17 

753 

*  Transfers,  recaptures  and  returns  upon  revoked  permit  not  included. 


Statement  VIII. 

Commitments  by  Counties^  Classified  as  to  the  Nature  of  Offences^  for  the 
Year  ending  Sept.  30,  1896* 


COUNTIES. 


Against 

Against 

Person. 

Property. 

_ 

4 

1 

20 

1 

32 

„ 

1 

2 

32 

«. 

2 

- 

20 

1 

5 

6 

97 

. 

2 

1 

20 

2 

8 

19 

160 

4 

40 

36 

443 

Against 
Public  Order. 


TotaL 


Barnstable, 

Berkshire, 

Bristol,    . 

Dukes,     . 

Essex,     . 

Franklin, 

Hampden, 

Hampshire, 

Middlesex, 

Nantucket, 

Norfolk, . 

Plvraouth, 

Suffolk,   . 

Worcester, 


8 
22 

14 

4 

12 

1 
60 

2 

6 

127 

18 


274 


4 
29 
66 

I 
48 

6 
32 

7 
162 

2 

23 

16 

306 

62 


763 


*  Transfers,  recaptures  and  returns  upon  revoked  permit  not  included. 
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Statement  IX.. 
fi-;      Showing  Commitments  to  the  Reformaiory  from  JU  Sources  since  its 

Establishment. 


si 

1 

il 

F 

1 

a 
& 

1 

11. 

Transfbrs. 

si 

II 

0 

1^ 

OQ 

il 

Total. 

Year  ending  Bept.  80, 1885. 
Bept.  30, 1886, 
Bept.  80, 1887, 
Bept.  80, 1888, 
Bept.  80,  1889, 
Bept.  80,  1890, 
Bept.  80, 1891, 
Bept.  30, 1892, 
Bept.  80, 1893, 
Bept.  30, 1894, 
Bept.  30, 1895, 
Bept.  30, 1896, 

425 
561 
647 
589 
532 
507 
612 
746 
819 
886 
774 
758 

4 
1 
5 
2 

1 
4 

1 
4 

2 

80 
40 
65 
47 
67 
89 
41 
23 
25 
21 
16 

1 

3 
1 

77 
16 

12 

26 
18 

s 

1 

1 

1 

2 

152 
23 

1 

10 

18 
7 

1 

8 
2 
3 
6 
8 
6 
6 
5 
6 
10 
18 
8 

663 
646 
706 
678 
603 
614 
668 
811 
860 
904 
816 
799 

Total,    .... 

7,801 

24 

418 

1 

4 

193 

8 

204 

87 

76 

8,760 

Statement  X. 
Showing  Nativities  of  Prisoners  received  during  the  Tear  ending  Sept.  30, 

1896. 


Foreign 

Countries 

Canada,. 

.      80 

England, 

16 

Germany, 

8 

Ireland, . 

27 

Italy,      .        . 

6 

New  Brunswick,   , 

13 

Newfoundland, 

2 

Norway, 

2 

Nova  Scotia,  . 

.      24 

Prince  Edward  Island, 

5 

Russia,  . 

9 

Scotland, 

7 

St.  Helena,     . 

1 

Sweden, 

2 

Western  Islands, 

1 

West  Indies, . 

1 

Unknown, 

3 

Total. 


167 


United  States. 

Alabama, 2 

California, 3 

Connecticut, 12 

District  of  Columbia,   ...        2 

Illinois, .2 

Iowa, .2 

Kansas, ,1 

Kentucky,      .....        1 

Louisiana, 1 

Maine, 21 

Maryland, 2 

Massachusetts,       ....    493 

Michigan, 1 

Minnesota, 2 

New  Hampshire,  .        .        .        .16 

New  Jersey, 4 

New  York, 27 

Ohio, 3 

Pennsylvania,        ....      10 
Rhode  Island,        ....      12 

Vermont, 6 

Virginia, 3 

Total, 624 
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Statement  XI. 

Showing  Parentage  of  Prisoners^  dassrfied  with  the  Nalure  of  the  Offences^ 
for  the  Year  ending  Sept.  30^  1896. 


Against 
Perton. 


Against 
Property. 


Against 
Public  Or- 
der. 


ToteL 


AmericaD, 

Canadian, 

English, 

German, 

Irish, 

Italian,  . 

Norwegian,    . 

Portuguese,   . 

Russian, 

Scotch,  . 

Swedish, 

West  Indian, . 

American  and  foreign. 

Mixed  foreign. 

Unknown, 

Total,      . 


11 

4 
1 

11 

1 
1 


136 

67 

10 

10 

117 

1 

2 

1 

5 

5 

2 

1 

63 

29 

26 


89 


465 


59 

27 

5 

3 

107 

6 

2 
2 
2 


27 
25 
13 

277 


206 

98 

16 

18 

235 

7 

3 

3 

7 

7 

2 

1 

87 

56 

40 


781 


Statement  Xll. 

Showing  from  what  Sources  Prisoners  were  committed^  and  the  Nature  of 
the  Offences  for  which  they  were  committed^  for  the  Year  ending  Sept.  30 j 
1896. 


COURTS. 


Against 
Person. 


Against 
Property. 


Against 
Public  Or- 
der. 


Tot«L 


Superior  Courts : 
Barnstable, 
Berkshire,  . 
Bristol, 
Dukes, 
Essex, 
Franklin,    . 
Hampden,  . 
Middlesex,. 
Norfolk,     . 
Plymouth,  . 
Suflfolk,       . 
Worcester, . 


2 
1 
2 

13 
3 

21 


4 

3 

18 

1 

13 

2 

4 

36 

13 

4 

85 

19 

202 


1 

15 

2 

26 


4 
3 

20 
1 

15 
4 
4 

40 

14 

7 

113 

24 

249 
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Statement  XII.— 

•  Continued. 

COURTS. 

Against 

Against 

Against 
Pablic  Or- 

Total. 

Person. 

Property. 

der. 

District  Courts : 

Berkshire  Central, 

. 

8 

2 

5 

Berkshire  Northern, 

1 

10 

6 

16 

Berkshire  Southern, 

. 

. 

1 

1 

Berkshire  Fourth, 

. 

4 

. 

4 

Bristol  First,      . 

- 

6 

9 

15 

Bristol  Second,  . 

-. 

3 

10 

13 

Bristol  Third,     . 

1 

5 

1 

7 

East  Boston, 

. 

4 

5 

9 

Essex  First, 

_ 

4 

2 

6 

Franklin,    . 

. 

_ 

1 

1 

Hampden,  Eastern, 

. 

4 

2 

6 

Hampden.  Western, 

- 

1 

8 

4 

Hampshire, 

1 

5 

1 

7 

Middlesex,  First  Eastern, 

. 

11 

6 

17 

Middlesex,  Second  Eastern, 

. 

6 

- 

6 

Middlesex,  Third  Eastern, 

- 

14 

5 

19 

Middlesex,  Fourth  Eastern, 

1 

4 

12 

17 

Middlesex,  Central,   . 

- 

8 

2 

5 

Middlesex,  First  Southern, 

„ 

1 

1 

2 

Norfolk,  Eastern, 

. 

4 

2 

6 

Norfolk,  Southern,    . 

^ 

1 

_ 

1 

Plymouth,  Second,     . 

_ 

1 

. 

1 

Plymouth,  Fourth,     . 

. 

. 

1 

1 

Worcester,  First  Eastern,  . 

_ 

. 

1 

1 

Worcester,  Second  Eastern, 

» 

2 

. 

2 

Worcester,  Central,  . 

1 

10 

9 

20 

Worcester,  First  Northern, 

1 

2 

3 

Worcester,  Second  Southern, 

- 

- 

1 

1 

5 

107 

84 

196 

Municipal  Courts : 

Boston, 

6 

66 

90 

162 

Charlestown, •     . 

_ 

2 

1 

8 

Dorchester, 

_. 

1 

2 

8 

Roxbury, 

- 

9 

7 

16 

South  Boston, 

6 

68 

5 
105 

5 

179 

Police  Courts: 

Brockton, 

_ 

8 

4 

7 

Brookline, 

. 

2 

_ 

2 

Chelsea, 

— 

1 

2 

8 

Chicopee, 

- 

1   ' 

- 

1 

Fitch  bur^, 

. 

4 

2 

6 

Haverhill, 

1 

1 

. 

2 

Holyoke, 

- 

8 

6 

9 

Lawrence, 

1 

10 

4 

15 

Lowell, 

1 

12 

22 

85 

{ 
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Statement  XTI.  —  Concluded. 


COUBTS. 


Against 
Person. 


Against 
Property. 


Against 
Public  Or- 
der. 


TotaL 


Police  Courts  —  Con. 
Lynn,. 

Marlborough,     . 
Newburyport,    . 
Newton, 
Somerville, 
Springfield, 


Trial  justices : 
Essex  County,  Newton  P.  Frye, 
Essex  County,  Charles  A.  Say  ward, 
Franklin  County,  William  S.  Dana, . 
Middlesex  County,  George  L.  Henienway, 
Middlesex  County,  Ralph  E.  Joslin, 
Middlesex  County,  Henry  C.  Mulligan, 
Nantucket  County,  Allen  Coffin, 
Nantucket  County,  George  E.  Mooers, 
Worcester  County,  Horace  W.  Bush, 
Worcester  County,  Luther  Hill, 
Worcester  County,  Frank  B.  Spalter, 


Transfers  from : 
Slate  Prison,      .... 
Lyman  School  for  Boys,   . 
House  of  Correction,  Boston,   . 
House  of  Correction,  Cambridge, 
House  of  Correction,  Dedham, 
House  of  Correction,  New  Bedford, 
House  of  Correction,  Plymouth, 


United  States  Courts,    . 
Returned  for  violation  of  permit, 

Summary : 
From  Superior  Courts, 
From  District  Courts, 
From  Municipal  Courts, 
From  Police  Courts,  . 
From  Ti-ial  Justices, . 
By  transfers. 
Returned  for  violation  of  permit, 
From  United  States  Courts, 


21 
6 
6 
4 


39 


56 


1 
7 
12 
1 
1 


22 


202 

107 

68 

56 

8 

22 


465 


50 


15 


26 

84 
105 

50 
9 
3 

15 


292 


4 
3 
4 
8 
3 
8 


110 


1 
1 
1 
2 

1 
4 
1 
1 
1 
3 
1 


17 


2 

8 
14 

1 
1 
1 
1 

28 


2 

15 


249 

196 

179 

110 

17 

28 

15 

2 

796 
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Statement  XIII. 
Showing  Releases  from  the  Reformatory  in  All  Ways  since  its  Establishment. 


— 

— 

1 

a  a 
2 

i 

a 
o 

? 

i 

•a 

9 

£• 

o 

Q 

S 

i 

2 
c 
v 
-n 

1 

Transfers. 

i 

PL) 

2 

d 

o  o 

©•a 

•  a 

1 

1 

JO 

si 

.. 

>* 

H 

08 

^ 

OQ 

o 

H 

S 

cq 

H 

Oh 

H 

a 

s 

3 

OQ 

EC 

u 

m 

.J 

O 

H 

Fear  ending  Sept.  30, 1885,   . 

76 

33 

1 

. 

1 

. 

4 

6 

_ 

. 

1 

. 

125 

Sept.  30,  1886 

436 

51 

2 

3 

> 

- 

1 

5 

19 

- 

- 

7 

- 

523 

Sept.  30, 1887 

445 

106 

3 

3 

2 

- 

- 

2 

8 

- 

16 

5 

1 

591 

Sept.  30, 1888 

657 

46 

3 

2 

3 

_ 

3 

11 

» 

34 

1 

760 

Sept.  30, 1889 

616 

28 

2 

5 

7 

1 

. 

_ 

1 

1 

3 

. 

664 

Sept.  80, 1890 

477 

19 

1 

3 

4 

- 

1 

- 

. 

. 

2 

- 

507 

Sept.  ;^,  1891 

514 

36 

6 

_ 

5 

1 

1 

12 

- 

12 

2 

. 

589 

Sept.  30, 1892 

641 

31 

15 

3 

6 

2 

- 

2 

32 

. 

2 

3 

- 

736 

Sept.  30, 1893 

682 

32 

16 

2 

_ 

1 

« 

_ 

19 

_ 

7 

1 

. 

760 

Sept.  30, 1894 

751 

45 

12 

5 

4 

2 

- 

. 

22 

. 

3 

. 

. 

844 

Sept.  30, 1895 

773 

47 

13 

2 

3 

2 

_ 

_ 

11 

_ 

» 

« 

851 

Sept.  30,  1896 

805 

43 

4 

2 

6 

- 

- 

- 

10 

- 

4 

3 

- 

877 

Total,        .... 

6,872 

517 

78 

30 

40 

7 

6 

18 

150 

1 

79 

28 

1 

7,827 

Statement  XIV. 
Concerning  Prisoners  returned  upon  Revoked  Permit. 


Percentage  who 

Percentage 

Percentage  of 

had  been  In- 

of each 

Returns 

mates  of  Other 

Year's  Releaees 

to  Releases 

iDBtltutions. 

Returned. 

Granted. 

To  Sept.  30,  1886, 

70 

9.2 

5.96 

Year  ending  Sept.  30, 1887, 

80 

13 

7.32 

Sept.  30, 1888 

84.6 

11.8 

8.63 

Sept.  30,  1889 

83 

9.3 

8.19 

Sept.,30,  1890 

73.1 

7.5 

9 

Sept.  30, 1891 

71.8 

2.9 

8.89 

Sept.  30,  1892 

61.2 

3.6 

6.3 

Sept.  30,  1893 

47.8 

2.1 

3.3 

Sept.  30,  1894 

60 

3.6 

3.3 

Sept.  30,  1895 

66.6 

1.3 

2.7 

Sept.  30,  1896 

. 

73.3 

.8 

1.8 

Statement  XV. 
Concerning  Prisoners  committed  a  Second  Time  by  the  Courts. 


Percentage  who 

Percentage 

Percentage  of 

bad  been  In- 

of Bach 

Returns 

mates  of  Other 

Year's  Releases 

to  Releases 

Institutions. 

Returned. 

Granted. 

To  Sept.  30,  1886, 

66.7 

12.3 

1.9 

Year  ending  Sept.  30,  1887, 

81.5 

9.1 

5.5 

Sept.  30,  1888, 

81.3 

6.7 

5.9 

Sept.  30, 1889, 

54.3 

4.8 

5.4 

Sept.  30,  1890, 

60.5 

5.5 

6 

Sept.  30. 1891, 

64 

2.9 

6.7 

Sept.  30,  1892, 

65.8 

2.4 

10.8 

Sept.  30, 1893, 

48.8 

3.2 

6 

Sept.  30, 1894, 

46.4 

4.4 

18.9 

Sept.  30.  1895, 

37.1 

2.9 

12.6 

Sept.  30,  1896, 

65 

1.4 

13.7 
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Statement  XVI. 

Concerning  Prisoners  returned  by  the  Courts  and  by  the  Commissioners 
during  the  Tear  ending  Sept.  30^  1896,  showing  Offences  for  which 
formerly  committed  and  Offences  for  which  returned. 


Former  Commitment  for 

Present  Commitmbnt  for 

Assault  and  battery,  . 

1 

Adultery. 

Assault  and  battery,  . 

1 

Breaking  and  entering. 

Assault  and  battery,  . 

1 

Drunkenness. 

Assault  and  battery,  . 

1 

Larceny. 

Assault,  felonious. 

1 

Drunkenness. 

Breaking  and  entering. 

9 

Breaking  and  entering. 

Breaking  and  entering. 

3 

Drunkenness. 

Breaking  and  entering. 

1 

Idle  and  disorderly. 

Breaking  and  entering, 

10 

Larceny. 

Breaking  and  entering, 

1 

Stubbornness. 

Burglary,    .... 

1 

Larceny. 

Drunkenness,     . 

1 

Assault  and  battery. 

Drunkenness,      . 

1 

Disturbing  the  peace. 

Drunkenness,      . 

28 

Drunkenness. 

Drunkenness,      . 

1 

Idle  and  disorderly. 

Drunkenness,      . 

5 

Larceny. 

Drunkenness, 

1 

Receiving  stolen  goods. 

Drunkenness,      . 

1 

Stubbornness. 

Drunkenness,      . 

2 

Vagrancy. 

Fraud, 

1 

Breaking  and  entering. 

Idle  and  disorderly,   . 

2 

Breaking  and  entering. 

Idle  and  disorderly, 

2 

Drunkenness. 

Idle  and  disorderly, 

2 

Larceny. 

Incendiarism, 

1 

Malicious  mischief. 

Keeping  nuisance. 

1 

Larceny. 

Larceny,     . 

5 

Breaking  and  entering. 

Larceny,     . 

5 

Drunkenness. 

Larceny, 

1 

Embezzlement. 

Larceny, 

1 

Felonious  assault. 

Larceny,     . 

1 

Fornication. 

Larceny,     . 

1 

Fraud. 

Larceny,     . 

1 

Idle  and  disorderly. 

Larceny, 

20 

Larceny. 

Larceny,     . 

1 

Receiving  stolen  goods. 

Receiving  stolen  goo(3 

Is. 

1 

Larceny. 

Robbery,     . 

1 

Breaking  and  entering. 

Robbery,     . 

2 

Drunkenness. 

Robbery,     . 

2 

Larceny. 

Stubbornness, 

1 

Assault  and  battery. 

Stubbornness,     . 

2 

Breaking  and  entering. 
Embezzlement. 

Stubbornness,     . 

1 

Stubbornness,     . 

2 

Larceny. 

Stubbornness,     . 

1 

Threatening  commissioners. 

Vagrancy,  . 

2 

Breaking  and  entering. 

Vagrancy,  . 

2 

Drunkenness. 

Vagrancy,  . 

1 

Stubbornness. 

Vagrancy,  . 

2 

Vagrancy. 

Total, 

135 
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Statement  XVIIL 
Beeeipts. 

Cane  chairmakiog  department, $3^329  68 

Rattan  chairmaking  department, 7,616  70 

Rnsh  chairmaking  department, 699  30 

£ngraying  department, 109  40 

Pearl  bntton  department, 6,927  13 

Printing  department, 1,632  38 

Shoemaking  department, 33,809  19 

Real  estate  department, 4,750  00 

Maintenance  department, 3,315  31 

962,189  09 


Statement  XIX. 
Current  Expenditures. 


Salaries  and  wages,  . 
Provisions,         .        .        .        . 
Clothing,  boots  and  shoes, 
Fuel  and  lights, 
Repairs  and  improvements. 
Dry  goods,  beds  and  bedding,  . 
Tools  and  ntensils,    . 
Stationery  and  office  supplies, . 

Water, 

Incidentals,        .... 

Medical  supplies, 

Industrial  and  evening  schools, 


$0,574 


f  100,991  56 

36,619  57 

19,498  63 

10,979  05 

9,614  88 

1,555  13 

3,314  68 

838  25 

3,300  00 

10,970  43 

1,140  00 

5,995  53 


$204,817  71 
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Statement  XXI. 
Massachusetts  Reformatory  Farm,  Account. 


Cr. 


To  iDventory  Sept.  30, 1895, 
hay  and  graio, . 
pasturage, 
pomace,    . 
BwiU, 

tools  and  atensils, 
live  stock, 
veterinary  servicoi 
seeds, 
balance  (being  profit  of  farm) , 


$27,381  80 

3,733  14 

80  00 

76  26 

946  34 

58  67 

642  00 

62  00 

74  75 

2,408  87 

$35,453  82 

By  inventory  Sept.  30, 1896, 

milk  raised, 

pork  raised, 

live  stock, 

produce  (not  used  to  feed  stock), 


$27,141  69 

5,358  77 

1,760  21 

601  75 

691  40 


$35,453  82 


Statement  XXII. 
Officers  of  the  Reformatory^  their  Positions  and  Salaries. 


Date  of 

Annual 

Total 

NAMES. 

Appointment. 

Position. 

Salary. 

Payment 

Joseph  F.  Scott, 

Jan.  20,1892, 

Superintendent, 

$3,600  00 

$3,500  00 

Charles  S.  Hart,    . 

Feb.     1, 1892, 

Deputy  supt.,  . 

2,000  00 

2,000  00 

Percy  W.  Allen,    . 
William  J.  Batt,    . 

Mar.     1, 1892, 

Clerk, 

2,000  00 

2,000  00 

May   13,1886, 

Chaplain, . 

2,000  00 

2,000  00 

George  B.  Titcomb,      . 

Dec.  20,1884, 

Physician, 

1,000  00 

1,000  00 

Peter  H.  Bullock, . 

Dec.  20,1884, 

Engineer, 

1,600  00 

1,500  00 

Robert  W.  Browning,  . 

Dec.  20,1884, 

Turnkey, .       .       . 

1,200  00 

1.200  00 

Walter  S.  Leland, . 

Dec.  20,1884, 

"... 

1,200  00 

1.200  00 

George  V.  Ball,     . 

Dec.  20,1884, 

'*        .       .       . 

1,200  00 

1,200  00 

W.  Irving  Park,     . 

Jan.     7, 1890, 

"... 

1.200  00 

1,200  00 

Frank  H.  Burrili,  . 

Dec.  20,1884, 

Watchman, 

1,200  00 

1,200  00 

Amos  M.  Blmes,    . 

Dec.  20,1884, 

<«              ,       , 

1.200  00 

1,200  00 

B.  Frank  Howe,     . 

Dec.  20,1884, 

(i 

1,200  00 

1,200  00 

Benjamin  F.  Russell,     . 

Dec.  20,1884, 

« 

1,200  00 

1.200  00 

John  Bordman,      . 

Dec.  20,1884, 

««              ,       , 

1,200  00 

1,200  00 

John  H.  Loring,     . 

Dec.  20, 1884, 

« 

1,200  00 

1,200  00 

Calvin  8.  Robinson,      . 

Dec.  20,1884, 

»i 

1,200  00 

1,200  00 

William  H.  Wood, 

Dec.  20,1884, 

««              , 

1,200  00 

1,200  00 

Kenneth  T.  McKenzie, 

Dec.  20,1884, 

«« 

1,200  00 

1,200  00 

Daniel  N.  Barrett, 

Dec.  26,-1884, 

it 

1,200  00 

1,200  00 

William  Chaplin,  . 

Feb.     1,  1885, 

«• 

1,200  00 

1,200  00 

John  L.  Bruce, 

Feb.     1, 1885, 

«*              ,       , 

1,200  00 

1,200  00 

Wayne  W.  Blossom, 

Mar.     6,1885, 

li 

1,200  00 

1.200  00 

Henry  H.  Qua,       . 

Mar.  30,1885, 

««              , 

1,200  00 

1,200  00 

George  W.  Young, 
Fred  W.  Gale, 

Mar.  31,1886, 

•*              , 

1,200  00 

1,200  00 

May     1, 1885, 

*• 

1,200  00 

1.200  00 

James  H.  Sweet,    . 

June    3, 1885, 

i« 

1,200  00 

1.200  00 

Forest  E.  Shapleigh, 

July  27,1885, 

u 

1,200  00 

1,200  00 

Daniel  A.  Lakin,  . 

Oct.    31,1885, 

««                .         , 

1,200  00 

1,200  00 

Josiab  H.  Chase,   . 

Jan.     1, 1886, 

«« 

1,200  00 

1,200  00 

Herbert  L.  Greene, 

Mar.     7, 1886, 

«« 

1,200  00 

1,200  00 

Guy  W.  McAllister, 

Jan.   22,1887, 

« 

1,200  00 

1,200  00 

Fredson  P.  Brooks, 

May     8, 1887, 

"                , 

1,200  00 

1,200  00 

Elmer  E.  Shattuck, 

May     9, 1887, 

«« 

1,200  00 

1.200  00 

Frank  H.  Watson, 

May    13,1887, 

««                ,         , 

1,200  00 

1,200  00 

George  W.  Bourne, 

June    1,1887, 

«( 

1,200  00 

1,200  00 

John  D.  Wilson,    . 

Sept.  22, 1887, 

«« 

1,200  00 

1,200  00 

George  F.  Knowles, 

Jan.   26,1888, 

«'                ,         , 

1,200  00 

1,200  00 

Alberto  E.  Pay  son, 

Oct.      1,  1888, 

«• 

1,200  00 

1,200  00 

Herbert  A.  Slade, . 

Oct.      8, 1888, 

<i 

1,200  00 

1,200  00 

William  0.  Cad  well, 

Nov.     1, 1888, 

«« 

1,200  00 

796  67 

S.  Thompson  Blood, 
Milo  B.  Stearns,    . 

Jan.     1,  1889, 

({ 

1,200  00 

1,200  00 

Jan.     1,  1889, 

<( 

1,200  00 

1,200  00 

Edgar  H.  Hatch,    . 

Mar.     1,1889, 

*« 

1,200  00 

1,200  00 

Frank  W.  Gale,     . 

Aug.    1,1889, 

••                ,         , 

1,200  00 

1,200  00 

AlonzoJoy,    . 

. 

Aug.    6,1889, 

1,200  00 

1,200  00 
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Statement  XXII 

—  Concluded 

Date  of 

Annual 

Totol 

NAMES. 

Appointment. 

Position. 

Salary. 

Payment. 

Charles  T.  Judge, 

Oct.    27,1890, 

Watchman. 

$1,200  00 

$1,200  00 

WUlard  A.  ParsoDs,      . 

Nov.    3,1891, 

1,200  00 

1,200  00 

John  V.  Chapman, 
William  A.  Curley,       . 

Sept.    1,1891, 

1,200  00 

1,200  00 

Jan.   24,1894, 

1,200  00 

1,200  00 

George  M.  Bowker, 

May     1, 1890, 

1,200  00 

1,083  33 

Lawrence  P.  Fallon,     . 

May     4,  1896, 

1,200  00 

490  00 

Franklin  E.  Emery, 

Aug.  10, 1892, 

1,000  00 

1,000  00 

Robert  Neff,  .       .        . 

April  30.  1896, 

1,000  00 

1,000  00 

Thomat  F.  Shaughneaaey,* 

June  26,  1891, 

1,000  00 

83  33 

Edward  B.  Lapham,     . 
Walter  A.  Wrfgbl, 

April   3,1893, 

1,000  00 

898  89 

July     1,  1893, 

1,000  00 

976  12 

David  L.  Ball, 

July     4. 1893, 

1,000  00 

848  34 

James  R.  Lawrence,     . 

July     7,  1893, 

1,000  00 

846  67 

EUis  J.  8.  Miller,  .        . 

July   11,1893, 

1,000  00 

844  46 

George  F.  Naaon, . 

May     4, 1896, 

1,000  00 

408  34 

Thomaa  R.  Cook,t 

July  11,1893, 

800  00 

293  34 

Bdwin  C.  Sexton,* 

April  16, 1896, 

800  00 

400  00 

Patrick  Prendergast,     . 

April  24,  1896, 

800  00 

800  00 

Frederick  W.  Reed,      . 

May     6, 1896, 

800  00 

800  00 

John  P.  Allen, 

May     6, 1896, 

800  00 

800  00 

Wiener  Park, 

April  13, 1896, 

800  00 

373  38 

John  Bowers, 

April  20, 1896, 

800  00 

367  77 

Patrick  Rowen 

April  22, 1896, 

* 

800  00 

853  33 

*  Resigned. 


t  Died. 


Statement  XXHI. 
Massachtisetts  Reformatory  Industries, 


Dr. 


Cane  Chairmaking  Department. 


Cr. 


Outstanding  accounts,  Sept.  30,  1896, 
Inventory,  Sept.  30, 1895,     . 

Paid  for  salaries, 

To  balance    (being  profit  of  depart- 
ment,)          


$1,829  68 

1,250  97 

266  68 


5,306  71 


$8,163  04 


Receipts  during  the  year,    . 
Outstanding  accounts,  Sept.  30, 1896, 
Inventory,  Sept.  30, 1896,    . 


$3,329  68 
3,206  67 
1,616  69 


$8,153  04 


Battan  Chairmaking  Department. 


Outstanding  accounts,  Sept.  30,  1895, 
Inventory,  Sept.  30, 1896,     . 

Paid  for  salaries. 

To  balance  (being  profit  of  depart- 
ment),          


$8,208  89 

2,314  66 

266  64 

7,355  83 


$18,146  02 


Receipts  during  the  year,    . 
Outstanding  accounts,  Sept.  30, 1896, 
Inventory,  Sept.  30, 1896,    . 


$7,616  70 
7,003  08 
3,626  24 


$18,146  02 


Bush  Chairmaking  Department, 

Inventory,  Sept.  30, 1895,     . 
To  balance  (being  profit  of  depart 
ment), 

$186  45 
958  05 

Receipts  during  the  year,    . 
Inventory,  Sept.  30,  1896,    . 
Outsunding  accounts,  Sept.  30, 1896, 

$699  SO 

375  00 

70  20 

$1,144  50 

$1,144  60 

r^,,^^.      .«^'( 


^    '0     *        *-    . 
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PHYSICIAN'S  REPORT. 


Oomooms,  Sept.  90,  1896u 
To  eke  (Jammtsmoners  of  Prisons : 

I  herewith  ret>pectfully  present  the  twelfth  annual  report  of  Uie 
medical  department  of  the  MaBsacbusettB  Beformatory. 

Number  of  patieoto  admitted  to  the  hospital  during  the  year,  •        •        .  725 

Whole  number  of  days'  residence  in  the  hospital, 6,747 

Average  residence  of  each  patient  in  the  hospital,     ....    9f |}  days 

I>argest  number  of  patiente  in  the  hospital  July  30, 1896, ....  48 

Smallest  number  of  patients  in  the  hospital  Oct.  26, 1895,         .                .  II 

Number  of  patients  discharged  from  ttie  hospital, 708 

Number  of  patients  discharged  from  hospital  cured,  or  able  to  work,  689 

Number  of  patients  discharged  from  the  hospital  with  "  permit,*'     .  10 

Number  of  deaths 6 

Numl>er  of  insane  traijsfers, 2 

Number  transferred  from  the  hospital  to  the  State  Farm,  Bridgewater,  .  1 

Number  of  patients  in  the  hospital  Sept.  30, 1896, 17 

Number  applying  to  the  physician  for  treatment  outside  the  hospital,     .  6,065 

Average  daily  application  for  treatment  outside  the  hospital,  .                .  19-|- 

Number  applying  for  treatment  to  the  officer  at  dispensary,                     •  3,393 

Average  daily  application 10-|- 

Number  of  days'  labor  excused 316 

Number  of  prescriptions  prepared  for  patients  in  the  hospital,                 .  383 

Number  of  prescriptions  prepared  for  patients  outside  the  hospital,         .  1,978 

Number  of  prescriptions  renewed, 165 

Number  of  men  vaccinated, 694 

Number  of  attendants  in  hospital 3 

The  following-named  men  were  discharged  from  the  hospital  with 
♦•permit:"  Charles  McManus,  7426,  rheumatism,  April  9,  1896; 
Joseph  Cote,  7165,  rheumatism,  April  13,  1896;  John  Noon,  5612, 
lacerated  wound,  May  2,  1896;  George  Miskell,  6979,  phthisis, 
June  22,  1896;  Arthur  Dolby,  6571,  epilepsy,  June  26,  1896; 
Joseph  McGourty,  7500,  June  29,  1896 ;  Thomas  Lannigan,  6472, 
phthisis,  July  20,  1896;  James  MoCann,  7544,  phthisis,  Aug,  8, 
1898;  P:ii8siraus  Morin,  7595,  phthisis,  Sept.  11,  1896;  Warren 
Ince,  6530,  phthisis,  Sept.  23,  1896. 

The  following-named  men  were  transferred  to  an  insane  asylum 
by  order  of  His  Excellency  the  Governor :  Walter  Crawford,  6674, 
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Oct.  30,  1895  ;  Paul  Beack,  7876,  May  2,  1896  ;  and  James  Clinton, 
7981,  was  transferred  to  the  State  Farm  at  Bridgewater,  June  13, 
1896. 

Deaths. 

John  Kernell,  7998,  mania  a  potu,  cellulitis.  May  18,  1896. 

John  White,  7798,  pneumonia.  May  23, 1896. 

Edward  Davis,  7696,  pericarditis,  June  8, 1896. 

Benjamin  P.  Collins,  8149,  cerebral  hemorrhage,  July  13,  1896. 

James  Doherty,  7190,  phthisis,  July  23,  1896. 

John  B.  Green,  8281,  typhoid  fever,  Sept.  26, 1896. 


Diseases  treated  in  the  Hospital. 


Medical 

Surgical —  Con. 

Alcoholism, 

3 

Bubo, 

1 

Bronchitis,  acute,    .        .        .        . 

1 

Bruise,     . 

5 

Conjunctivitis,  acute. 

2 

Burn, 

1 

Cold, 

51 

Cellulitis, 

1 

Diarrhoea, 

.79 

Circumcision,  . 

3 

Dyspepsia,  acute,    .        .        .        . 

9 

Erysipelas, 

3 

Eczema, 

5 

Fall  with  injuries,   .        .        .        . 

2 

Epilepsy, 

5 

Fistula  in  ano. 

2 

Fever,  typhoid,        .        .        .        . 

1 

Foreign  body  in  eye. 

1 

Gastritis,  acute,       .        .        .        . 

5 

Fracture, 

2 

Influenza, 

50 

Fracture,  compound. 

1 

Insane, 

2 

Fracture  of  radius, . 

4 

Jaundice, 

2 

Frozen  toe,      .... 

1 

Malingerer, 

27 

Furuncle, 

7 

Malaria, 

5 

Gonorrhoea, 

5 

Miscellaneous,         .        .        .        . 

89 

Hernia,    . 

2 

Pericarditis,     .... 

2 

Ophthalmia, 

.      1 

Phthisis, 

22 

Orchitis,  . 

.     2 

Pneumonia,      .... 

5 

Otorrhcea, 

8 

Rheumatism,  acute. 

38 

Scald,       . 

3 

Sunstroke,       .... 

2 

Sprain,     . 

26 

Tonsillitis,       .... 

174 

Synovitis, 

Tape-worm,     .... 

.       1 

Syphilis,  . 

Varicella,         .... 

.       1 

Stricture  of  urethra. 
Tubercular  disease  of  ankle  joint. 

Surgical, 

Wound,  contused,    . 

Abscess, 

.     16 

Wound,  lacerated,  . 

16 

Abscess,  alveolar,    . 

.      3 

Wound,  incised. 

Abscess,  axillary,    . 

.       1 

Wound,  inflamed,    . 

Abscess,  palmar,     . 

.      2 

Wound,  punctured. 

5 

Abscess,  tonsils. 

.      7 

Wound,  septic, 

2 

Appendicitis,   .... 

.       4 

Ulceration  of  cornea. 

.      3 

Balanitis,         .... 

1 
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Diseases  treated  OuTsroB  the  Hospital. 


Medical. 

Diarrhoea, 88 

Eczema, 14 

Herpes,  facialis,      ....  4 

Herpes,  zoster,        ....  3 
Pediculosis  pubes,  .        .                 .21 

Pericarditis, 1 

Rheumatism,  acute,         ...  6 

Ulcer,      .        .        .        .       \        .  1 

Urticaria, 1 

Vaccinia, 2 

SurgicaL 

Abscess, 10 

Abscess,  alveolar,    ....  3 

Abscess,  anal, 1 

Abscess,  palmar,     ....  2 

Balanitis, 1 

Bruise, .4 


Surgical — Con. 

5 
3 

i5urn,       .... 
Felon,      .... 

Foreign  body  in  eye. 

5 

Furuncle, 

28 

Gonorrhoea,     . 

5 

Hernia,    .... 

5 

Scald,       .... 

1 

Syphilis,  .... 

11 

Stricture  of  urethra. 

6 

Teeth  extracted,      . 

207 

Warts,  venereal. 

6 

Wounds,  contused,  . 

3 

Wounds,  incised,     . 

.    20 

Wounds,  lacerated. 

39 

Wounds  of  cornea, . 

1 

Wounds,  punctured. 

8 

Wounds,  scalp. 

1 

Ulceration  of  cornea. 

1 

I  feel  very  much  the  need  of  a  hospital,  and  will  repeat  in  sub- 
stance what  was  said  in  my  last  year's  report  in  regard  to  the  matter. 
At  present  we  use  for  a  hospital  a  large  room  over  the  guard  room. 
With  the  present  or  possible  methods  of  ventilation,  this  room  is  too 
small  for  the  population  of  this  institution.  The  location  is  such 
that  the  foul  air  from  the  cell  blocks  gains  admission  to  this  room, 
and  it  is  not  possible  to  prevent  this.  The  ventilation  is  carried  on 
mainly  by  the  opening  of  windows,  a  method  totally  inadequate. 
There  are  no  accommodations  for  the  isolation  of  contagious  diseases, 
and  the  construction  of  the  building  is  such  that  it  is  impossible  to 
keep  the  room  clean  and  avoid  the  lodgement  of  germs  in  the  cracks 
and  crevices.  Medical  and  surgical  cases  are  cared  for  together  in 
this  room,  making  it  diflScult  to  obtain  the  best  results  in  surgery. 
Tuberculosis,  a  germ  disease,  which  is  most  apt  to  afl'ect  iDtUviduals 
between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  thirty  years,  is  now  known  to  be 
infectious ;  and  we  are  compelled  under  the  present  arrangement  to 
care  for  these  cases,  of  which  we  have  at  all  times  a  immbor,  in  the 
same  room  with  patients  sufiering  from  other  diseases,  who  may  be, 
through   feebleness  attendant  upon  sickness,   more  susceptible  to 
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germ  diseases.  There  is  no  place  about  the  institution  for  the 
proper  care  of  erysipelas,  of  which  we  have  many  cases  during  the 
year.  The  germ  of  this  disease  is  virulent,  and  has  a  serious  influ- 
ence upon  all  surgical  conditions. 

I  would  again  recommend  that  there  be  built  a  hospital  with 
wards,  suitable  for  an  institution  of  this  size. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

GEORGE  E.  TITCOMB, 

'  ^  Physician. 
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PARDONS   FROM  THE  MASSACHUSETTS 
REFORMATORY. 


Four  prisoDers  were  pardoned  from  the  Massachusetts  Reforma- 
tory dariDg  the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1896 ;  and  the  reasons  for 
granting  these  pardons  are  set  forth  in  the  special  messages  of  the 
governor,  as  follows :  — 

William  G.  Bennett.  Convicted  of  vagrancy,  Distriot  Court,  Northern 
Berkshire,  Aag.  9,  1895.  Sentenced  to  the  MaBsnohusetts  Reformatory 
on  an  indeterminate  sentence.  Pardoned  Fob.  1,  189G,  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Commissioners  of  Prisonfi,  who  had  carefully  Investigated 
the  case,  and  learned  that  Bennett,  who  wan  a  youn^  mail  of  good  family 
in  New  York,  was  arrested  while  sieoping  in  a  barn  with  iomo  tramps. 
Bemg  yonng,  well  dressed  and  without  vinlblo  niouni  of  support,  he  was 
considered  a  vagrant  and  sent  to  the  reforuHitory.  Ai  haM  slnoe  been 
learned,  he  was  in  no  sense  a  vagrant.  UIm  nentonoe  wam  thought  to  have 
been  too  severe. 

Char  I,  f',^   J,    l*AJL^Lnw.     CouviM*^*!   nf    rii»iinlrm^lit«'r,    Hupi^rlor   ('ourt, 

I'HCiJniunl  I^'i^li.  W,  IHIHI.    T\w  ilitttriet 

wtffi't^  iallMfliHl  lUni  tin'  orime 

Bfkbiiittttf  uimI   Uial  Uv  Utui   been 


f^  Miiiilttljiut  (*oiirt,  RoMtou,  Feb. 

U    Ki^formnlory  on   an  uuivU'r* 

liNlMlf  lipoid   MiH  nuiomniendation  of 

fU^ii,  wht>  iH^rtilkMl  thntt  had  all  the 

It  tliu  tUiUf  (if  trbil,  ho  would  have 

(Kving  tu  a  ttilfluudurHtuiKliug,  the 
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friends  of  the  prisoner  failed  to  appear  at  the  trial,  and  consequently  he 
was  tried  without  counsel.  The  prisoner,  who  was  but  eighteen  years  of 
age,  had  always  borne  an  unblemished  reputation. 

Patrick  Buckley.  Convicted  of  drunkenness,  Superior  Court,  Essex 
County,  Oct.  26,  1895.  Sentenced  to  the  Massachusetts  Reformatory  on 
an  indeterminate  sentence.  Pardoned  March  26,  1896,  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  district  attorney,  the  mayor  and  all  the  city  officials  of 
Beverly,  to  afford  the  prisoner  an  opportunity  to  take  the  Keeley  or  gold- 
cure  treatment  for  drunkenness. 
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APPENDIX. 


The  following  is  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney-General  of  the  Com- 
monwealth pertaining  to  the  authority  of  the  Board  of  Health  of  the 
town  of  Concord  over  the  premises  of  the  Massachusetts  Reform- 
atory :  — 

Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 
Office  of  the  Attorney-General,  Boston,  Dec.  4, 1895. 

Joseph  F.  Scott,  Esq.,  Superintendent  Massachusetts  Bejormatory, 

Dear  Sir:  —  The  questions  submitted  in  your  letter  of  October  30  are 
important,  and  are  by  no  means  free  from  difficulty.  They  involve  an 
inquiry  into  the  extent  of  the  jurisdiction  of  a  local  Board  of  Health  over 
the  property  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  over  its  officers  in  their  charge  of 
such  property.     They  are  :  — 

1.  Has  the  Board  of  Health  of  the  town  of  Concord  authority  to  inspect 
the  plumbing  and  drainage  of  that  part  of  the  Massachusetts  Eeformatory 
within  the  walls,  or  order  changes  therein  ? 

2.  Has  the  said  Board  authority  to  inspect  the  houses  occupied  by  the 
superintendent  and  deputy  superintendent  upon  the  front  of  the  said  prison 
building,  or  to  order  changes  therein  ? 

3.  Has  the  said  Board  authority  to  inspect  the  unattached  tenements 
belonging  to  the  said  Reformatory  and  upon  the  land  of  the  Commonwealth, 
and  occupied  by  its  officers,  or  to  order  changes  therein? 

4.  Has  the  Board  of  Health  authority  to  make  regulations  concerning 
the  keeping  of  swine  by  the  Massachusetts  Reformatory,  and,  if  so,  do  we 
come  under  the  regulation  prohibiting  piggeries  to  be  within  six  hundred 
feet  of  the  highway  ? 

5.  Has  the  said  Board  of  Health  authority  to  order  the  discontinuance 
of  the  transportation  of  swill  from  the  State  Prison  at  Charlestown  to  the 
Reformatory  piggeries  ? 

6.  Has  the  town  of  Concord  authority  to  demand  that  the  dogs  belong- 
ing to  the  Massachusetts  Reformatory  shall  be  licensed  ? 

The  Reformatory  at  Concord  was  first  established  as  a  State  Prison.  By 
Resolves  of  1872,  ch.  39,  the  inspectors  of  the  State  Prison,  which  was 
then  at  Charlestown,  were  directed  to  report  to  the  next  Legislature,  among 
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other  things,  upon  the  expediency  of  building  a  new  prison  upon  another 
site.  The  inspectors  having  reported  that  a  new  prison  was  expedient,  an 
act  was  passed  (Sts.  1873,  ch.  155)  authorizing  the  governor  to  appoint  a 
board  of  commissioners,  with  full  power  to  select  a  plan  of  a  State  Prison, 
to  purchase  an  eligible  site  therefor  within  the  limits  of  the  Commonwealth, 
and  to  cause  to  be  erected  thereon  a  suitable  prison,  "  together  with  such 
household  accommodations  for  the  warden  and  his  family,  and  for  sub- 
ordinate officers  in  attendance,  as  said  Board  may  deem  necessary."  The 
commission  entered  upon  its  work,  and,  after  much  discussion  and  considera- 
tion of  plans,  selected  the  present  site  of  the  Reformatory  at  Concord,  being 
a  tract  of  more  than  one  hundred  acres,  and  proceeded  to  erect  thereon  a 
prison,  with  workshops,  dwelling-houses  for  the  officers,  cook  houses, 
a  chapel  and  other  buildings  deemed  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
prison.  Its  plans  and  doings  were  reported  to  the  Legislature  {vid.  Legis- 
lative Documents  1875,  House  No.  120,  1876,  Senate  No.  3,  House  No. 
70) ,  and  appropriations  were  made  by  the  Legislature  from  time  to  time 
for  the  prosecution  and  completion  of  the  work  in  accordance  with  those 
plans. 

By  Sts.  1884,  ch.  255,  the  State  Prison,  which  had  been  established  in 
the  buildings  built  therefor  at  Concord,  was  ordered  to  be  removed  back 
to  Charlestown  ;  and  the  governor  was  authorized  to  issue  a  proclamation 
''  establishing  the  Massachusetts  Reformatory  in  the  buildings  now  owned 
by  the  Commonwealth  in  the  town  of  Concord  and  occupied  as  the  State 
Prison ;  and  said  buildings  and  all  land  and  buildings  owned  by  the  Com- 
monwealth in  said  town  of  Concord  are  hereby  devoted  to  the  use  of  said 
Reformatory."  The  Reformatory  so  established  comprised,  and  still  com- 
prises, buildings  used  as  dormitories  for  the  prisoners,  other  buildings  for 
workshops,  cook  houses,  farm  buildings,  dwelling-houses  for  the  warden 
and  for  the  other  officers  of  the  institution,  and  an  extensive  farm  carried 
on  as  a  part  of  the  institution.  Some  of  these  buildings  are  enclosed  by 
the  prison  wall,  while  others,  particularly  the  officers'  houses,  are  not  so 
enclosed,  but  yet  are  on  the  land  taken  and  held  by  the  Commonwealth  for 
prison  purposes.  In  the  construction  of  these  buildings  elaborate  pro- 
visions were  made  for  plumbing  and  other  sanitary  arrangements,  all  of 
which  were  duly  reported  to  and  approved  by  the  governor  and  the  Legis- 
lature. Whatever  buildings  or  structures,  therefore,  exist  upon  the  land 
owned  by  the  Commonwealth  in  Concord  are  a  part  of  the  Reformatory, 
and  may  be  considered  to  exist  and  to  be  established  as  such  by  authority 
of  the  Legislature. 

Sts.  1884,  ch.  255,  provide  in  section  28  that  the  Commissioners  of 
Prisons  "  shall  have  the  general  supervision  of  said  Reformatory,  and 
shall  make  all  necessary  rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  and 
direction  of  the  officers  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  for  the  discipline 
of  prisoners  and  custody  and  preservation  of  the  property  of  said  Reform- 
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atory."  Section  24  further  provides  that  the  superintendent  shall  have 
"  the  management  and  direction  of  the  Reformatory  under  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  same  .  .  .  and  shall  have  the  custody  and  control 
of  the  buildings  and  property  of  the  Commonwealth  connected  therewith." 
Section  32  further  provides  that  the  prisoners  confined  in  said  reformatory 
^'  may  be  employed  in  the  custody  of  an  oflQcer  on  any  land  or  buildings 
owned  by  the  Commonwealth  in  the  town  of  Concord." 

The  first  four  questions  contained  in  your  letter  raise  the  inquiry  whether 
in  any  respect  this  institution,  the  general  control  and  management  of 
which  is  so  vested  in  officers  of  the  Commonwealth  designated  for  that  pur- 
pose, is  in  any  way  subject  to  the  supervision  and  regulation  of  the  Board 
of  Health  of  the  town  of  Concord. 

The  town  Board  of  Health  derives  its  authority  from  the  provisions  of 
Pub.  Sts.,  ch.  80.  Under  this  statute  it  is  authorized  to  ''  make  such  regu- 
lations as  it  judges  necessary  for  the  public  health  and  safety,  respecting 
nuisances,  sources  of  filth  and  causes  of  sickness  within  its  town  "  (section 
18)  ;  to  ^^  examine  into  all  nuisances,  sources  of  filth  and  causes  of  sickness 
within  its  town  ...  ;"  and  to  "destroy,  remove  or  prevent  the  same  as 
the  case  may  require  '*  (section  20)  ;  to  '*  order  the  owner  or  occupant,  at 
his  own  expense,  to  remove  any  nuisance,  source  of  filth  or  cause  of  sick- 
ness found  on  private  property  "  (section  21,)  ;  and  if  the  owner  or  occupant 
fails  to  comply  with  the  order  relating  thereto  to  "cause  the  nuisance, 
source  of  filth  or  cause  of  sickness  to  be  removed ;  "  and  to  "  collect  the 
expense  thereof  from  the  owner  or  occupant  or  person  who  caused  or  per- 
mitted the  same"  (section  23).  It  is  further  authorized,  "when  satisfied 
upon  due  examination  that  a  .  .  .  building  in  its  town  occupied  as  a 
dwelling-place  has  become,  by  reason  of  the  number  of  occupants,  want  of 
cleanliness  or  other  cause,  unfit  for  such  purpose,"  to  "  issue  a  notice  in 
writing  to  such  ocQupants  or  any  of  them,  requiring  the  premises  to  be  put 
into  a  proper  condition  as  to  cleanliness ;  or  if  they  see  fit  requiring  the 
inmates  to  quit  the  premises  within  such  a  time  as  the  Board  may  deem 
reasonable"  (section  24).  Section  27  further  provides  that,  when  the 
Board  thinks  it  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  lives  or  health  of  the 
inhabitants,  it  may  enter  any  land,  building,  premises  or  vessel  within 
the  town  for  the  purpose  of  examining  into  and  destroying,  removing  or 
preventing  a  nuisance,  source  of  filth  or  cause  of  sickness ;  and  when  the 
Board  or  any  agent  thereof  sent  for  the  purpose  is  refused  such  entry, 
"  the  Board  may  make  complaint  to  a  justice  of  the  peace,  who  may  issue 
a  warrant  directed  to  a  constable  commanding  him  to  take  sufficient  aid 
and  to  repair  to  the  place  where  the  nuisance  exists,  and  to  destroy, 
remove  or  prevent  the  same  under  the  direction  of  the  Board." 

Sts.  1894,  ch.  455,  provide  in  section  7  that  every  town  having  a  system 
of  water  supply  or  sewerage  shall  "  by  ordinance  or  by-law,  within  six 
months  from  the  passage  of  this  act,  prescribe  rules  and  regulations  for 
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the  materials,  construction,  alteration  and  inspection  of  all  pipes,  tanks, 
faucets,  valves  and  other  fixtures  by  and  through  which  waste  water  or 
sewage  is  used  and  carried  .  .  .  But  nothing  in  this  section  shall  prevent 
boards  of  health  from  making  such  rules  and  regulations  in  regard  to 
plumbing  and  house  drainage  hitherto  authorized  by  law,  which  are  not 
inconsistent  with  any  ordinance  or  by-law  made  under  the  authority  of  this 
section." 

The  Board  of  Health  of  the  town  of  Concord,  in  pursuance  of  the  authority 
of  the  statutes  above  quoted,  and  perhaps  of  other  statutes  not  quoted,  has 
established  certain  regulations  relating  to  disinfection,  swine,  swill,  etc., 
and  to  the  prevention  and  restriction  of  disease ;  and  also  certain  rules  in 
relation  to  plumbing.  These  regulations  and  rules  are  minute  and  explicit 
in  their  character,  providing  for  the  manner  of  constructing  privies,  water- 
closets,  privy  vaults,  sewers  and  cesspools ;  and  for  the  manner  of  keeping 
and  removing  swill  and  house  offal,  for  the  cleansing  of  cellars,  for  the 
keeping  of  swine,  for  the  disinfection  of  houses  in  which  contagious  diseases 
break  out,  and  for  the  construction  of  plumbing  in  dwelling-houses.  No 
question  is  made  that  these  regulations  are  lawful  and  within  the  authority 
conferred  upon  the  Board. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  enforcement  of  these  rules  would  be  in  many 
respects  inconsistent  with  the  exclusive  control  and  direction  of  the  build- 
ings and  property  of  the  Reformatory,  which  by  the  statutes  is  vested  in 
the  officers  established  for  that  purpose.  Some  of  them  could  not  be  en- 
forced except  at  the  expense  of  prison  discipline,  while  others  would  require 
the  admission  of  persons  not  connectied  with  the  Reformatory  within  the 
walls  of  the  institution  without  the  authority,  and  even  against  the  objec- 
tion, of  the  persons  in  charge.  It  is  not  difficult  to  come  to  the  conclusion 
that,  so  far  as  concerns,  for  example,  the  inspection  of  the  plumbing  within 
the  walls  of  the  Reformatory  where  persons  are  confined  under  sentence  of 
court,  and  in  the  exclusive  control  and  care  of  the  officers  of  the  State,  the 
regulations  of  the  Board  of  Health  cannot  well  be  enforced,  and  must  be 
held  to  be  inapplicable. 

The  same  objection  does  not  arise  in  the  case  of  officers'  dwellings, 
which  are  at  some  distance  from  the  main  prison  and  are  not  enclosed  by 
its  walls,  nor  perhaps  even  in  the  case  of  the  warden's  house,  although,  as 
I  am  informed,  it  is  connected  with  the  prison  itself.  I  am  told,  also,  that 
the  swine  are  kept  outside  the  prison.  It  would  be  practicable,  and  per- 
haps not  necessarily  inconsistent  with  the  government  of  the  convicts,  for 
the  Board  to  inspect  and  regulate  the  plumbing  in  those  buildings.  Nor 
would  it  be  subversive  of  prison  discipline  if  the  rules  of  the  Board  with 
relation  to  the  keeping  of  swine  were  enforced  upon  the  grounds  of  the 
institution.  But  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  was  not  the  intent  of  the  Legis- 
lature to  subject  the  conduct  of  the  Reformatory,  or  the  control  and 
management  of  the  property  connected  therewith,  to  the  regulations  or 
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interference  of  any  other  tribunal  or  board  than  the  officers  constituted 
and  designated  therefor,  to  wit,  the  Commissioners  of  Prisons,  and,  under 
them  the  superintendent  of  the  Reformatory.  As  was  well  stated  by 
Birdseye,  J.,  in  People  v.  Roff,  3  Parker  (N.  Y.),  Criminal  Reports,  216, 
225  (a  case  involving  the  validity  of  the  regulation  of  a  town  board  of 
health  over  the  property  of  the  State),  ^'  the  institution  of  the  State,  the 
object  of  its  bounty  and  its  constant  legislative  attention,  presided  over 
by  officers  carefully  selected  by  the  highest  executive  authority  of  the 
State,  and  who  are  vested  with  large  powers,  and  set  apart  for  the  per- 
formance of  highly  important  and  delicate  duties,  permanent,  comparatively 
speaking,  in  the  tenure  of  their  offices  ...  is  to  be  preserved,  to  be 
kept  in  full  vigor  and  efficiency  ;  it  is  not  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  local,  lim- 
ited board  of  health  of  a  town  or  village,  whose  members  may  change 
from  year  to  year." 

This  view  derives  some  support  from  section  49  of  the  statutes  (Pub. 
Sts.  ch.  80),  describing  the  duties  of  town  boards  of  health.  This  section 
provides  that  "  when  a  person  confined  in  a  common  jail,  house  of  correc- 
tion or  workhouse,  has  a  disease  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  physician  of 
the  Board  ...  is  dangerous  to  the  safety  and  health  of  other  prisoners, 
or  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  the  Board  shall  by  its  order  in  writing 
direct  the  removal  of  such  persons  to  some  hospital  or  other  place  of 
safety,  there  to  be  provided  for  and  securely  kept  so  as  to  prevent  his 
escape  until  its  further  order."  This  provision  would  obviously  be  un- 
necessary if  it  were  the  intention  of  the  Legislature  that  the  jurisdiction 
of  boards  of  health  of  towns  should  extend  over  State  or  county  penal 
institutions  situated  within  the  limits  of  the  town. 

The  establishment  of  a  town  Board  of  Health,  and  the  authority  given  to 
it  to  make  regulations  with  regard  to  sanitary  matters,  is  a  delegation  of 
the  police  power  of  the  Commonwealth.  Such  a  delegation  is  to  be  strictly 
construed.  It  is  a  well-recognized  principle  governing  the  interpretation 
of  statutes  delegating  such  authority,  that  boards  of  health  are  to  be  strictly 
confined  to  and  by  the  statutory  provisions  of  the  acts  by  which  they  are 
created.  (Spring  v.  Hyde  Park,  137  Mass.  554;  Rogers  v.  Barker,  31 
Barb.  N.Y.  447;  Wattuppa  Reservoir  Co.  v.  McKensie,  132  Mass.  71.) 
Nor  can  a  local  board  under  a  general  grant  of  authority  adopt  a  by-law 
which  is  repugnant  to  the  public  policy  of  the  State.  (Dillon  on  Municipal 
Corporations,  Vol.  I.,  section  329,  and  cases  cited.)  It  has  been  uniformly 
held,  too,  that  a  legislative  grant  of  authority  is  made  subject  to  certain 
implied  reservations.  For  example,  in  the  case  of  Beer  Co  v,  Massa- 
chusetts, 97  U.S.  25,  a  corporation  was  chartered  by  the  State  to  manufac- 
ture and  sell  liquors.  At  a  later  date  the  Legislature  passed  a  prohibitory 
liquor  law.  The  court  held  that  the  charter  was  subject  to  the  implied 
reservation  of  control  under  the  police  power  of  the  State.  So,  too,  when 
a  general  grant  is  given  to  a  railway  company  to  take  land  for  the  con- 
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